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BOOK      VI. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  Epifodes  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  and  of  Heaor- 

and  Andromache. 

THE  Gods  having  left  the  field,  ihs  Grecians  prevail.. 
Helenus,  the  chief  augur  of  Troy  f  comviands  Hec- 
tor to  return  to  the  city,  in  order  to  appoint  a  fo* 
lemn  proccjfion  of  the  queen  and  the  Trojan  matrons 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat  her  to  remove 
Diomed  from  the  fight.  The  battle  relaxing  during 
the  abfence  of  He^or,  Glaucus  and  Dio?ned  have  an 
interview  betiveen  the  tnvo  armies  ;  ivhere  coming- 
to  the  knoivleage  of  the  friendfhip  and  hofpitality 
paji  between  their  ancefors, "  they  make  exchange  of 
their  arms.  HeBor,  having  performed  the  orders. 
of  HelenuSf  prevailed  upon  Paris  to  return  to  the 
battle,  and  taken  a  tender  leave  of  his  ^iX}ife  Andro- 
mache, hafiens  again  to  the  field* 

,  The  fcene  is  firfi  in  the  field  of  battle,  het'ween  the  ri- 
vers Simois  and  Scamander,  and  then  changes  to 
Troy. 

NOW  heav'n  forfakes  the  fight :  th*  immortals  yield 
To  human  force  and  human  skill,  the  field : 
Dark  (how'rs  of  jav'lins  fly  from  foes  to  foes ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  tide  of  combate  flows  ; 
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While  Troy's  fam'd  *  ftreams  that  bound  the  deathful 
plain  ^ 

On  either  fide  run  purple,  to  the  main. 

Great  Ajax  firft  to  conqueft  led  the  way, 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  turn'd  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Thracian  Acamas  his  faulchion  found. 
And  hew'd  th' enormous  giant  to  the  ground;  lo 

His  thund'ring  arm  a  deadly  ftroke  impreft 
Where  the  black  horfe-hair  nodded  o'er  his  creft : 
Pix'd  in  his  front  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  feals  in  endlefs  fhades  his  fwimming  eyes. 
Kext  Teuthras'-fon  diftain'd  the  fands  widi  blood,      1 5 
Axylus,  holpitable,  rich  and  good : 

*  Scamander  and  Simois. 

V.  7.  Fir  ft  y^jax.']  Ajax  performs  his  exploits  im- 
pediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  Gods  from  the 
battle.  It  is  obfen/ed  that  this  hero  is  never  ailifted  by 
the  deities,  as  mod  of  tj;ie  reft  are :  fee  his  charafler  in 
the  notes  on  the  feventh  book.  The  expreliion  in  the 
Greek  is,  that  he  brought  Uokt  to  his  troops^  which  M. 
Dacier  takes  to  be  metaphorical :  I  do  not  fee  but  it 
may  be  literal ;  he  broke  the  thick  fquadrons  of  the  e- 
nemy,  and  opened  a  paffage  for  the  light. 

V.  9.  The  Thracian  .^camas,~]^  This  Thracian  prince 
is  the  fame  in  whofe  likenefs  Mars  appears  in  the  pre- 
ceding book,  rallying  the  Trojans,  and  forcing  the 
Greeks  to  retire.  In  the  prefent  defcription  of  his 
ftrength  and  fize,  we  fee  with  what  propriety  this  perfo- 
jiage  was  felecled  by  the  poet,  as  fit  to  be  affumed  by 
the  God  of  war. 

V.  16.  Axylus,  ho/pit  able."]  This  beautiful  charafler 
of  Axylus  has  not  been  able  to  efcape  the  mifunder- 
ilanding  of  iom^  of  the  commentators,  who  thought 
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In  fair  Arisba's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  feat ;  a  friend  to  human  race. 

Homer  defigned  it  as  a  reproof  of  an  undiftinguifhed  ge- 
nerofity.  It  is  evidently  a  panegyric  on  that  virtue,  and 
not  improbably  on  the  memory  of  fome  excellent,  but-  . 
unfortunate  man  in  that  country,  whom  the  poet  ho- 
nours with  the  noble  tide  of  A  jriend  to  mankinds 
It  is  indeed  a  fevere  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  men, 
and  a  kind  of  fatire  on  human  race,  whilv  he  reprefents" 
tliis  lover  of  his  fpecies  miferably  perilhing  without  afliif- 
ance  from  any  of  thofe  numbers  he  had  obliged.  This 
death  is  very  moving,  and  the  circumftance  of  a  faithful 
fervant's  dying  by  his  lide,  well  imagined,  and  natural  to 
fuch  a  character.  His  manner  of  keeping  houfe  near  a^ 
fi-equented  highway,  and  relieving  all  travellers,  is  a- 
greeabie  to  that  ancient  hofpitality  which  we  now  orJy 
read  of.  There  is  abundance  of  this  fpirit. every  where 
in  the  OdylTey.  The  patriarchs  in  the  old  teRament  lit 
at  dieir  gates  to  fee  thofe  that  pals  by,  and  intreat  them 
to  enter  into  their  houfes :  this  cordial  manner  of  invi-^ 
tation  is  particularly  defcnbed  in  tlie  i8th  and  19th 
chapters  of  Genelis.  The  eailern  nations  feem  to  have* 
had  a  peculiar  difpofition  to  thefe  exercifes  of  humani- 
ty, which  continues  in  a  great  meafure  to  this  day.  It 
is  yet  a  piece  of  charity  frequent  with  the  Turks,  to  e- 
red:  Caravanferahs,  or  inns  for  the  reception  of  travel- 
lers. Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  mull:  mention  one 
or  two  extraordinary  examples  of  ancient  holpitality. 
'Diodorus  Siculus  writes  of  Gallias  of  Agrigentum,  that' 
having  built  feveral  inns  for  the  relief  of  ilrangeis,  he 
appointed  pei^fons  at  the  gates  to  invite  all  who  travel* 
led  to  make  ufe  of  them;  and  that  this  example  was 
followed  by  many  others  vv^ho  were  inclined  after  the 
ancient  manner  to  live  in  a  humane  and  beneficent  cor- 
refpondence  with  mankind.  That  this  GiJlias  enter- 
tained and  clothed  at  one  time  no  lefs  than  nvp  hun** 
dred  horfemen ;  and  tliat  there  were,  in  iiis  cellars  thi'se 
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Faft  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 

Oblig'd  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  the  poor.  20 

hundred  veflels,  each  of  which  contained  an  hundred 
hogfheads  of  wine.  The  fame  author  tells  us  of  ano- 
tlier  Agrigentine,  that  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
feafted  all  the  people  of  his  city,  who  at  that  time  were 
above  twenty  thoufand. 

Herodotus  in  his  feventh  book  has  a  ftory  of  this 
kind,  which  is  prodigious,  being  of  a  private  man  fo  im- 
menfely  rich  as  to  entertain  Xerxes  and  his  whole  ar- 
my. I  fhall  tranfcribe  the  paflage  as  I  find  it  translated 
to  my  hand. 

"  Pythius  the  Ton  of  Atys,  a  Lydian,  then  refiding  in 
**  Cselene,  entertained  the  king  and  all  his  army  with 
*'  great  magnificence,  and  offered  him  his  treafures  to- 
**  wards  the  expence  of  the  war ;  which  liberality  Xer- 
•*  xes  communicating  to  the  Perfians  about  him,  and 
•*  asking  who  this  Pythius  was,  and  v;hat  riches  he  might 
•'  have,  to  enable  him  to  make  fuch  an  offer  ?  received 
•*  this  anfwer :  Pythius,  faith  they,  is  the  perfon  who 
•*  prefented  your  father  Darius  with  a  plane-tree  and  vine 
**  of  gold ;  and  after  you  is  the  richeft  man  we  know 
'^^  in  the  world.  Xerxes,  furprized  with  thefe  laft 
**  words,  asked  him  to  what  fum  his  treafures  might  a- 
•'  mount.  I  (liall  conceal  nothing  from  you,  faid  Py- 
•*  thius,  nor  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  my  own  wealth; 
•'  but  being  perfectly  informed  of  the  (rate  of  my  ac- 
*'  compts,  fhall  tell  you  tlie  truth  with  finceiity.  "When 
*'  I  heard  you  was  ready  to  begin  the  march  towards 
*•  the  Grecian  fea,  I  refolved  to  prefent  youv/ith  a  fum 
«*  of  money  towards  the  charge  of  the  v/ar ;  and  to  that 
**■  end  having  taken  an  account  of  my  riches,  I  found, 
**  by  computation,  that  I  had  two  thoufcmd  talents  of 
•*  filver,  and  three  millions  nine  hundred  ninety-three 
**  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  bearing  the  flamp  of  Dari- 
*'  us.  Thefe  treafures  I  freely  give  you,  becaufe  I 
"  ihall  be  fulHciently  furnifhed  with  v/h?.teyer  is  necef- 
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To  ftera  Tydides  now  he  falls  a  prey. 
No  friend  to  guard  him  in  the  dreadful  day  ! 
Breathlefs  tlie  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  fide 
His  faithful  fervant,  old  Calefius  dy'd. 

By  great  Euryalus  was  Drefus  fiain,  2  j 

And  next  he  laid  Opheltius  on  the  plain. 
Two  twins  were  near,  bold,  beautiful  and  young, 
From  a  fair  Naiad  and  Bucolion  fprung  : 
(Laomedon's  white  flocks  Bucolion  fed. 
That  monarch's  firft-bom  by  a  foreign  bed ;  30 

*'  fary  to  life  by  the  labour  of  my  fervants  and'husband- 
**  men. 

*'  Xerxes  heard  thefe  words  with  pleafure,  and  in  an- 
*'  fwer  to  Pythius,  faid ;  My  Lydian  hoil:,  lince  I  parted 
**  from  Sufa  I  have  not  found  a  maniDefide  yourfelf,who 
"  has  offered  to  entertain  my  army,  or  voluntarily  to 
"  contribute  his  treafures  to  promote  the  prefent  expe- 
"  dition.  You  alone  have  treated  my  army  magnificent- 
**  ly,  and  readily  offered  me  immenfe  riches  :  therefore, 
**  in  return  of  your  kindnefs,  I  make  you  my  hoft ;  and 
*'  that  you  may ibe  mafler  of  the  intire  fum  of  four  mil- 
**  lions  of  gold,  I  will  give  you  feven  thoufand  Darian 
"  pieces  out  of  my  own  treafure.  Keep  then  all  the 
*'  riches  you  now  pofTefs  ;  and  if  you  know  how  to  con- 
**  tinue  always  in  the  fame  good  difpofition,  you  fhall 
**  never  have  reafon  to  repent  of  your  affedion  to  me, 
"  either  now  or  in  future  time," 

The  fum  here  offered  by  Pythius  amounts  by  Brere- 
wood's  computation,  to  three  millions  three  hundred  fe- 
venty  five  thoufand  pounds  fteriing,  according  to  the  lefTer 
valuation  of  talents.  I  make  no  apology  for  inferting  fo 
remarkable  a  pafiage  at  length,  but  fhall  only  add,  that  it 
was  at  laft  the  fate  of  this  Pythius  (like  our  Axylus)  to 
experience  the  ingratitude  of  man ;  his  eldefl  fon  being 
afterwards  cut  in  pieces  by  the  fame  Xerxes. 
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In  fecret  woods  he  won  the  Naiad's  grace, 
And  two  fair  infants  crown"d  his  ftrong  embrace.) 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  die^r  youthf.il,  charms  ; 
The  ruthlefs  vidor  ftripp'd  their  {liining  arras, 

Aftyalus  by  Polypaetes  fell ;  3  4 

Ulyfles'  fpear  Pidytes  fent  to  hell ; 
By  Teucer's  fhaft  brave  Aretaon  bled. 
And  Neflor's  fon  laid  (lern  Ablerus  dead ; 
Great  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  brave, 
llie  mortal  wound  of  rich  Elatus  gave,        '  4O 

'Who  held  in  Pedafus  his  proud  abode. 
And  tilFd  the  banks  where  filver  Satnio  flow'd. 
Melanthius  by  Eurypylus  v/as  flain ; 
And  Phylacus  from  Leitus  flies  in  vain., 

Unbleft  Adraftus  next  at  mercy  lies  4*5 

Beneath  the  Spartan  fpear,  a  living  prize, 
^    Scar'd  with  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  fight, 
His  headlong  fkeds,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rufh'd  on  a  Tamarisk's  itrong  trunk,  and  broke 
The  fliatter'd  chariot  from  the  crooked  yoke ;  50 

"Wide  o'er  the  field,  refiftlefs  as  the  wind, 
For  Troy  they  fly^  and  leave  their  lord  behind. 
Prone  on  his  face  he  finks  befide  tlie  v/hcel : 
Atrides  o'er  him  fhakes  his  vengeful  fteel ; 
The  fallen  chief  in  fuppliant  pofture  prcfs'd  ec 

The  vigor's  knees,  and  thus  his  prayV  addrefs'd. 

Oh  fpare  my  youth,  and  for  the  life  I  owe 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  (hail  beflow ; 

T.  57.  0  fpare  my  youth y  etc.]  This  pafiage,  wher^ 
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"When  fame  fhall  tell,  that  not  in  battle  flain 

Thy  hollow  fhlps  his  captive  Ton  detain,  60. 

Agamemnon  takes  away  that  Trojan's  life  whomMene- 
laus  had  pardoned,  and  is  not  blamed  by  Homef  for  fo 
doing,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  the  uncivilized  manners  of 
thofe  times,  when  manldnd  was  not  united  by  the  bonds 
of  a  rational  fociety,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  imputed 
to  the  poet,  who  followed  nature  as  it  was  in  his  days. 
The  hiftorical  books  of  the  old  teftament  abound  in  in- 
flances  of  the  like  cruelty  to  conquered  enemies. 

Virgil  had  this  part  of  Homer  in  his  view,  when  he 
defcribed  the  death  of  his  Magus  in  the  tenth  ^^Lneid. 
Thole  lines  of  his  prayer,  where  he  offers  a  ranfom,  are 
tranflated  from  this  of  Adrafius :  but  both  the  prayer 
and  the  anfwer  ^Eneas  makes  when  he  refufes  him  mer- 
cy, alfo  receive  a  great  addition  of  beauty  and  propriety 
from  the  occaiion  on  which  he  inferts  them:  young 
Pallas  is  juft  killed,  and  j^Lneas  feeking  to  be  revenged 
upon  Turnus,  meets  this  Magus.  Nothing  can  be  a. 
more  artful  piece  of  addrefs  than  the  firft  line  of  that 
fupplication,  if  we  confider  the  charader  of  iiineas,  to 
whom  it  is  made  ? 

Per  patrlos  7}iap.eii  per fpes  furgsnth  lull, 
Teprecor^  banc  animam  ftrves  naioque^pairique* 

And  what  can  exceed  the  clofenefs  and  fulnefs  of  that 
reply  to  it  ? 

■    m^     *  Belli  commercia  Turnus 
Sujiulit  i/ia prior.  Jam  turn  Pallanie  perempto. 
Hoc  pairis  AnchifiS  manes,  hoc  fcntit  lulus. 

This  removes  the  imputation  of  cruelty  from  iEneas, 
which  had  lefs  agreed  with  his  charader  than  it  does 
with  Agamemnon's ;    whofe  reproof  10  Menelaus  in  this 

place  is  not  unlike  that  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  for  not  killing 
Agag. 
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Rich  heaps  of  brafs  fliall  in  thy  tent  be  told ; 
And  fteel  well-temper'd,   and  perfuafive  gold. 

He  faid :  compaflion  touch'd  the  hero's  heart, 
He  flood  fufpended  with  the  lifted  dart  : 
As  pity  pleaded  for  his  vanquifh'd  prize,  65. 

Stern  Agamemnon  fvvift  to  vengeance  flies. 
And  furious,  thus.     Oh  impotent  of  mind  ! 
Shall  thefe,  fhall  thefe  Atrides'  mercy  find  ? 
Well  haft  thou  known  proud  Troy's  perfidious  land, 
And  well  her  natives  merit  at  thy  hand  1  7* 

Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  fex,  nor  age, 
Shall  fave  a  Trojan  from  our  boundlefs  rage : 
Ilion  (hall  perifh  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breaft,  (hall  fall. 
A  dreadful  leffon  of  exampled  fate,  ,  .    75. 

To  warn  the  nations,  and  to  curb  the  great  ! 

The  monarch  fpoke ;  the  words  with  warmth  addreft 
"To  rigid  juftice  fteel'd  his  brother's  breaft. 
Fierce  from  his  knees  the  haplefs  chief  he  thruft ; 
The  monarch's  jav'lin  ftretch'd  him  in  the  duft.        80 

V.  74.  Her  infants  at  the  breaft  shall  fall 7\  Or,  her 
infants  yet  in  the  nvomb^  for  it  will  bear  either  fenfe> 
But  I  think  madam  Dacier  in  the  right,  in  her  affirma- 
tion that  the  Greeks  were  not  arrived  to  that  pitch  of 
cruelty  to  rip  up  tlie  wombs  of  women  with  child.  Ho- 
mer (fays  fhe)  to  remove  all  equivocal  meaning  from 
this  phrafe,  adds  the  words  k^^ov  kivTec,  juvenem  puer* 
rulimi  exi/}ef2tew,  which  would  be   ridiculous,  were  it 
faid  of  a  child  yet  unborn.     Befides,  he  would  nevej 
have  reprefented  one  of  his  firfl:  heroes  capable  of  fo 
barbarous  a  crime,  or  at  leaft  would  not  have  commen- 
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Then  prefling  with  his  foot  his  panting  heart, 
Forth  from  the  flain  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart. 
Old  Ne(br  faw,  and  rouz'd  the  warrior's  rage  ; 
Thus,  heroes  !  thus  the  vig'rous  combate  wage ! 
No  fon  of  Mars  defcend,  for  fervile  gains,  85 

To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 
Behold  yon'  glitt'rlng  hoft,  your  future  fpoil ! 
Firft  gain  the  conqueft,  then  reward  the  toil. 

And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acqulr'd. 
And  frighted  Troy  within  her  walls  retir'd ;  90 

Had  not  fage  Helenus  her  ftate  redreft. 
Taught  by  the  Gods  that  mov'd  his  facred  bread ; 
Where  He<flor  ftood,  with  great  ^neas  joln'd, 
The  feer  reveal'd  the  counfels  of  his  mind. 

Y£  gen'rous  chiefs  !  on  whom  th'  Immortals  lay     95 
The  cares  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day, 

ded  him  (as  he  does  juft  after)  for  fuch  a  wicked  ex- 
hortation. 

V.  88.  Firft  gain  the  conquefl,  then  regard  the  ts>i/.^ 
This  Important  maxim  of  war  is  very  naturally  Intro- 
duced, upon  Neftor's  having  feen  Menelaus  ready  to 
fpare  an  enemy  for  the  fake  of  a  ranjfbme.     It  was  for 
fuch  leflbns  as  thefe  (fays  M,  Dacier)  that  Alexander 
fo  much  efteemed  Homer,  and  ftudied  his  poem.     He 
made  his  ufe  of  this  precept  In  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
when  Parmenio  being  in  danger  of  weakening  the  main 
body  to  defend  the  baggage,   he  fent  this  meffag^  to 
liim :  leave  the  baggage  there  ;    for  if  we  gain  the  vic- 
tory, we  {hall  not  only  recover  what  is  our  own,  but 
be  maftei-s  of  all  that  is  the  enemy's.     Hiftorles  ancient 
and  modern  are  filled  with  examples  of  enterprizes  that 
have  mifcarried,  and  battles  that  have  been  loft,  by  the 
greedinefs  of  foldiers  for  pillage. 
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On  whom  your  aids,  your  country*s  hopes  depend. 

Wife  to  confult,  and  aftive  to  defend  ! 

Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite. 

Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight :  lOO 

Ere  yet  their  wives  Toft  arms  the  cowards  gain. 

The  fport  and  infult  of  the  hoflile  train. 

When  your  commands  have  hearten'd  ev'ry  band, 

Ourfelves,  here  fix'd,  will  make  the  dang'rous  (land; 

Prefs'd  as  we  are,  and  fore  of  former  fight,  105 

Thefe  ftraits  demand  our  laft  remains  of  might. 

Meanwhile,  thou  He<5l:or  to  the  town  retire, 

And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require : 

r.  97.  Wife  io  con  Cult,  and  afllve  to  defend  7\  This 
is  a  two-fold  branch  of  praife^  exprefling  the  excellence 
of  thefe  princes  both  in  conncil  and  in  battle.  I  think 
M.  Dacier's  tranflation  does  not  come  up  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  original,  hes  plus  hardls  et  les  plus  experimeritez 
des  nos  cap'ttnins, 

v.  107.  Thou  He£lo*-  io  the  fonv?!."]  It  has  been  3 
modern  objection  to  Homer's  condu6l,  that  Hedor,  up- 
on whom  the  whole  fate  of  the  day  depended,  is  made 
to  retire  from  the  battle  only  to  carry  a  mefTage  to  Troy 
concerning  a  facrifice,  which  might  have  been  done  as 
well  by  any  other.  They  think  it  as  abfurd  in  Helenus 
to  advife  this,  and  in  Hedor  to  comply  with  it.  What 
occafioned  this  falfe  criticifin,  was,  that  they  imagined 
It  to  be  a  piece  of  advice,  and  not  a  command.  Helenus 
was  a  priefl:  and  augur  of  the  higheft  rank,  he  enjoins  it 
as  a  point  of  religion,  and  He6tor  obeys  him  as  one  in- 
fpired  from  heaven.  The  Trojan  army  was  in  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs,  occafioned  by  the  prodigious  flaughter 
made  by  Diomed :  there  was  therefore  more  reafon  and 
necellity  to  propitiate  MineiTa  who  affifted  that  hero ; 
v.'hich  Helenus  might  know,  though  He6lor  would  have 

chofeA 
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Direct  the*queen  to  lead  th'  affembled  train 

Of  Troy's  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane;  Il6 

-chofen  to  have  ftayed  and  trudcd  to  tlie  arm  of  flcfh^. 
Here  is  nothing  but  what  may  agi*ee  with  each  of  their 
chara(ft:e)'S.  Heiflor  goes  as  he  v/as  obliged  in  rel'gion, 
but  not  before  he  has  animated  die  troops,  re-eiUblilli- 
ed  the  combdte.,  repulfed  the  Greeks  to  fome  diftance_, 
received  a  promife  from  Helenus  that  they  would  make 
a  fland  at  the  gates,  and  given  one  hiinfelf  to  the  array 
that  he  would  loon  return  to  the  fight :  all  which  Ho- 
mer has  been  careful  to  fpecify,  to  lave  the  lionour,  and 
preferve  the  character,   oftlrishero.     As  to  Helenus's 

_part,  he  liiw  the  ftraits  his  countrymen  were  reduced 
to,  "he  knew  his  authority  as  a  prieft,  and  defgncd  to 
revive  the  courage  of  the  troops  by  a  promife  of  divine  > 
afRftance.  Nothing  adds  more  courage  to  the  minds  of 
men  tlian  fuperftition,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  only  ex- 
pedient then  left  ;  much  like  a  modern    pra<ftice  in  the 

''  army,  to  enjoin  a  fafl:  when  they  wanted  proviiion. 
Helenus  could  no  V\'ay  have  made  his  promife  more 
credible,  than  by  fending  av/ay  HciTtor;  v/hich  looked 
like  an  aflli ranee  that  nothing  could  prejudice  them  dur- 
ing his  abfence  on  fuch  a  rcli<iious  account.  No  leader 
of  lefs  authority  than  Hector  eould  fo  properly  have 
enjoined  this  folem.n  a6J:  of  religion;  and  lalily,  no  other« 
whofe  valour  was  Icfs  known  than  his,  could  ha\e  left 
the  army  in  this  juncture  without  a  tcunt  upon  his  honour. 
Homer  makes  this  pietj'  fucceed  ;  Paris  is  brought  back 
to  the  light,  the  Trojans  after  v/ards  prevail,  and  Jupiter 
appears  openly  in  their  favour,  /.  S,  Though  after  all,  I 
cannot  diffemble  my  opinion,  that  the  poet's  chief  inten- 
tion in  this,  was  to  introduce  that  fineepifode  of  the  part- 
ing of  Hciflor  and  Andromache. This  change  ofthefcenc 
to  Troy  furniOies  him  with  a  great  number  of  beauties. 
By  ikis  tneam  (fiys  Euftathius)  his  poem  is  for  a  ti;nc 
di'jejied  of  the  fercenefs  arid  violence  cf  battles,  afid 
being  as  itivcre  -j:aft?ed  from  fctughter  and  liood^  /•.?•. 
Vol.   II.  U 
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Unbar  the  facred  gates,  and  feek  the  pow'r 
With  offered  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmoft  tow'r. 
The  largefl  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold, 
Molt  priz'd  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gcjid, 
Before  the  goddefs' honour'd  knees  be  fpread;  115 

And  nvelve  young  heifers  to  her  altars  led. 
If  fo  the  pow'r,  atton'd  by  fervent  pray'r, 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city  fpare, 

coma  calm  and  f7nillng  by  the  beauty  of'thefs  various 
epi fades, 

V.  117.  Iffo  thepoiKi'r^  atton^d^  etc.]  The  poethere 
plainly  fuppofes  Helenas,  by  his  skill  in  augury  or  fome 
other  divine  infpiration,    well  informed  that  the  might 
of  Diomed,  which  wrought  fuch  great  deflruftion  a- 
mong  the  Trojans,  was  the  gift  of  Pallas  incenfed    a- 
gainft  thern.      The  prophet  therefore  direds  prayers, 
offerings  and  facrifices  to  be  made  to  appeafe  the  anger 
of  this  offended  goddefs  ;   not  to  invoke  the  mercy  of 
any-propitious  deity.     This  is  conformable  to  the  whole 
fyrtem  of  Pagan  lupeiftition,  the  worfhip  whereof  being 
grounded,  not  on  lo%^  but  fear,  feems  dircded  rather  to 
avert  the  malice  and  anger  of  a  wrathful  and  raifchlevous 
dJ^mon,  than  to  implore  the  affiftance  and  protedion  of  a 
benevolent   being.     In  this  ftrain  of  religion  this  fame 
prophet  is  introduced  by  Virgil  in  the  third  iEneid,  giving 
particular  direction  to  ^ncas  to  appeafe  the  indignation 
of  ]ano,  as  the  only  means  which  could  bring  his  labours 
to  a  proiperous  end. 

Uriinn  lllud  tibi^  nate  Dea,  prce^ue  omnibus  unum 
Pri€dica??iy  et  repeteus  iterumque  iteravique  inoneho: 
JunoTiis  rnjgncc  pritnum  prece  nuinen  adora  ; 
Jimoni  cane  vota  libeusy  dominamque  potentem 
Sxipplk'ihus  flip  era  donis.  i 
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And  far  avert  Tydides'  waftcful  ire,. 

Thatniows  whole  troops  and  makes- all  Troy  retire.  120 

Not  thus  Achilles  taught  our  holh  to  dread, 

Sprung  tho'  he  was  from. more  than  mortal  bed  ; 

Not  thus  refidlefs  rul'da-he  ftream  of  fight, 

In  rage  unbounded,  and  unmatch'd  in  might. 

Hector  obedient  heard  ;  and,,  with  a  bound,       ■  125 
Leap'd  from  his  trembling  ciiariot  to  the  ground ; 
Thro'  all  his  hod,  infpiring  force,  he  flies, 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  batde  rife. 
AVith  rage  recruited  tiie  bold  Trojans  glow. 
And  turn  the  tyde  of  coniliifl  on  the  foe  :  1 30 

Fierce  In  the  front  he  fliakes  two  dazzling  fpears : 
All  Greece  recedes,  and  midfl  her  triumph  fears. 
Some  God,  they  thought,  who  rul'd  the  fate  of  wars. 
Shot  down  avenging  from  the  vault  of  f tars. 

Then  thus,  aloud.  Ye  daundefs  Dardans  hear !    1^5 
And  you  whom  diftant  nations  fend  to  war ! 
Be  mindful  of  the  flrengtJi  your  fathers  bore  ; 
Be  (lill  yourfelves,  and  He<5lor  aflis  no  more. 
One  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trojan  wall^.. 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  vi(flims  fall :  I4f5 

Nor  fhall,,  I  tnift,  the  matrons  holy  train 
And  revVend  elders,  feek  the  Gods  in  vain. 

This  faid,  with  ample  flrides  the  hero  pad  ; 

The  (hield's  large  orb  behind  his  fhoulder  call, 

His  neck  o'erfhading,  to  his  ancle  hung;  I4<; 

And  as  he  march 'd,  the  brazen  buckler  riing. 

B  2 
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Now  paus'd  the  battle,  (godlike  Hedor  gone) 
When  daring  Glaucus  aod  great  Tydeus'  foai 

T.  147,  The  intervienti  ofGlaucus  andDioPied?[  No 
paflage  in  our  author  has  been  the  fubje«5l  of  more  fevere 
Gnd  groundlefs  criticifms  than  this,  where  thefe  two 
heroes  enter  into  a  long  converfation  (as  they  will  have 
it)  in  the  heat  of  a  battle.  Monfieur  Dacier's  anfwer 
in  defence  of  Homer  is  {o  full,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  tranflate  it  from  his  remarks  on  the  26th  cliapteE 
of  Ariftotle's  Poetic.  There  can  be  nothing  more  un- 
juft  than  the  criticifms  paft  «pon  things  that  are  the  ef-» 
iecfl  of  cuflom.  It  was  ufual  in  ancient  times  for  fol- 
diers  to  talk  together  before  they  encountered.  Homer 
js  full  of  examples  of  this  fort,  and  he  very  well  de- 
fervcs  we  fhould  be  fo  juft  as  to  believe,  he  had  never 
done  it  fo  often,  but  that  it  was  aoreeable  to  the  man- 
iicrs  of  his  age.  But  this  is  not  only  a  thing  of  cuftom, 
but  founded  on  realbn  itfelf.  Tlie  ties  of  hofpitality 
in  thofe  times  were  held  more  facred  than  thofe  of 
blood  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  Diomed  gives  fo  long 
a.n  audience  to  Glaucus,  wliom  he  acknowledges  to  be 
his  gueit,  with  whom  it  was  not  lawful  to  engage  in 
tombatt.  Homer  makes  an  admirable  ufe  of  this  coit" 
je.faue,  to  introduce  an  ejitertaining  hiftory  after  fo 
ni;my  battles  as  he  has  been  defcribing,  and  to  unbend 
tlic  miud  of  his  reader  by  a  recital  of  fo  much  variety  as 
ihe  (lory  of  the  family  of  SiiVphus.  It  may  be  farther 
obfcrvcd,  with  what  addrcfs  and  management  lie  places 
ilys  long  copverfation ;  it  is  not  during  tlie  heat  of  an 
obflinate  Lattle,  v/hich  had  been  too  unfeafonabl'c  to  be 
excufcd^by  any  cuftom  whatever  ;  but  he  brings  it  io 
after  he  has  made  He^Ttor  retire  into  Troy,  when  the 
abfcncc  of  fo  powerful  an  enemy  had  given  Diomed 
that  leifure  which  he  could  not  have  had  otherwife. 
One  need  only  read  the  judicious  remark  of  Euftathius 
upon  tills  place.  The  poet  (fiys  he)  after  having  caufed 
H&fiQr  to  go  out  oftbefightf  interrupts  ihe  violence  of 
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Between  both  armies  met :  the  chiefs  from  far 
Obferv'd  each  other,  and  had  mark'd  for  war.  i  $0 

*wars,  and gtvei  fome  rela'xailon  to  the  reader^  in  caujing 
him  topafsfro7?i  the  confufion  and  diforder  of  the  a£iion  to 
the  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  an  hijlorical  narration. 
For  by  means  of  the  happy  epifode  ofGlaucusy  he  cajls  a 
thoufand  p  leafing  nvonders  into  his  poem  ;  as  fables  t  thai 
include  beautiful  allegories,  hijlories  genealogies^  fen- 
fences  i  ancient  cujlornsy  and  fever  al  other  graces  that 
tend  to  the  diverfifying  ofhis'voorkjand'vohich  by  break- 
ing (as  one  tnayfay)  the  monotoiny  of  ity  agreeably  in- 
firud  the  reader.  Let  us  obferve  in  how  fine  a  manner 
Homer  has  hereby  praifed  both  Diomed  and  Hcdor.  For 
he  makes  us  know,  that  as  long  as  Hedor  is  in  the  field, 
the  Greeks- have  not  the  leall:  leiHire  to  take  breatli  ;  nnd 
tliat  as  foon  as  he  quits  it,  all  the  Trojans^  however  they 
had  regained  all  their  advantages,  were  not  able  to  em- 
ploy Diomed  fo  far  as  to  prevent  his.  entertaining  him- 
felf  with  Glaucus  without  any  danger  to  his  party.  Some 
may  think  after  all,  tliat  though  we  may  jufHfy  Homer, 
yet  we  cannot  excufe  the  manners  of  his  time  :  it  not  be- 
ing natural  for  men  v/ith  fwords  in  their  hands  to  dialogue 
together  in  co'd  blood  juft  before  they  engage.  But  not  to 
alledge,  that  thefe  very  manners  yet  remain  in  thole 
countries,  which  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  com- 
merce, of  other  nations,  (whiilji  is  a  great  fign  of  their 
being  natural)  what  reafon  , can  be  , offered  that  it  is 
more  natural  to  fall  on  at  liril:  ligh;  with  rage  and  fierc-^- 
nefs,  tlian  to  fpeak  to. an  enemy  .U«?i:ore  the  encounter  ? 
Thus  far  moniicur.  Dacier ;  and  St.  Evremont  asks  hu- 
raoroufly,  if  it  might  not  be  as  proper  in  that  countrs' 
fur  men  to  harangue  before  they  foughtj.as  it  is  in  F^ng- 
land  to  make  fpeeches  before  they  are  hanged  ? 

That  Homer  is  not  in  general  apt  to  make  unfeafun- 

able    harangues    (as  thefc   ccnfurers  would  rcpieicnt) 

may  appear  from  that  remarkable  care  he  has  fhcv/n  in 

many  places  to  avoid  them :  as  v.Iien  in  ilic  fifth  bjok 

B  ; 
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Near  as  they  drew,  Tydides  thus  began. 
What  art  thou,  boldeft  of  the  race  of  man  ? 

^neas,  being  cured  on  a  fudden  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifrht,  is  feen  with  furprize  by  his  foldiers  ;  he  fpecilies 
wth  particular  caution,  that  they  asked  hwi  no  quejlions 
konv  he  becavie  cured y  in  a  time  of  fo  much  bufinefs  and 
aflion.  Again,  when  there  is  a  neceflity  in  the  fame 
hook,  that  Minerva  fliould  have  a  conference  with 
'Diomed,  in  order  to  engage  him  .igainfl  Mars  (after  her 
prohibition  to  him  to  fight  with  the  gods)  Homer  chufes 
a  time  for  that  fpeech,  juft  when  the  hero  is  retired  be- 
hind his  chariot  to  take  breath,  which  was  the  only 
moment  that  could  be  fpared  during  the  hurry  of  that 
whole  engagement.  One  might  produce  many  inflances 
oi  the  fame  kind. 

The  difcourfe  of  Glaucus  to  Diomed  is  feverely  cen- 
fured,  not  only  on  account  of  the  circumftance  of  time 
and  place,  but  likewife  on  the  fcore  of  the  fubjeft, 
which  is  taxed  as  improper,  and  foreign  to  the  end  and  de- 
fign  of  the  poem.     But  the  critics,  who  have  made  this 
obje<5l:ion,  feem  neither  to  comprehend  the  defign  of  the 
■poet  in  general,  nor  the  particular  aim  of  this  difcourfe. 
Many  paiTages  in  the  bed  ancient  poets  appear  unaffe^- 
ing  at  prefent,  which  probably  gave  the  greateft  delight 
*  to  their  lir(l  readers,  becaufe  they  were  very  nearly  intereft- 
td  in  what  was  there  rdated.     It  is  very  plain  that  Ho- 
mer defigned  this  poem  as  a  monument  to  the  honour 
ofthc^reeks,  who,   though  conlifling  of  feveral  inde- 
pendent focietIes;''^re  yet  very  national  in  point  of 
glory,   being  flrongly  affei^led   with   every   thing  that 
feemxd  to  advance  the  honour  of  their  common  coun- 
try, and  rcfcntful  of  any  indignity  offered  to  it.     This 
difpofition  x^;'.!s  the  ground  of  that  gf|i3d  dliance  which 
is  the  fabjeV*!:  of  this  poem.     To  men  fo   fond   of  their 
country's  ^lor}',  what  could  be  more  agreeable  than  to 
read  a  hidory,  filled  with  wonders  of  a  noble  family  tran- 
fplanted  from  Greece  into  Afla  ?  They  might  here  learn 
with  pleamre  that  ^hc  Grecian  virtues  did  not  degenerate 
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Our  eyes,  'till  now,  that  arpe(ft  ne'er  beheld, 

Where  fame  is  reap'd  amid  th' embattel'd  Held: 

Yet  far  before  the  troops  thou  dar'it  appear,  155 

And  meet  a  lance  the  fierceft  heroes  fear. 

Unhappy  they,  and  bora  of  lucklefs  fires, 

AV^ho  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires  ! 

But  if  from  heav'n,  celeftial  thou  defcend ; 

Know  widi  invnortals  we  no  more  contend,  l6o 

by  removing  into  drflant  climes ;  but  efpecially  they  mufl 
be  affeifled  with  uncommon  delight  to  find  that  Sarpedon 
and  Glaticus,  the  braveft  of  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  were 
originally  Greeks. 

Taflb  in  this  manner  has  introduced  an  agreeable 
epifode,  which  fiiews  Clorinda  the  offspring  of  Chriftl- 
an  parents,  though  engaged  in  the  fcr\ice  of  the  Infidels, 
Canto  12. 

V.  149.  Betnveen  both  arintss  viet^  etc.  J  It  is  ufual 
with  Homer,  before  he  introduces  a  hero,  to  make  as  it 
were  a  halt,  to  render  him  the  more  remarkable.  No- 
thing could  more  prepare  the  attention  and  expeitation 
of  the  reader,  than  this  circumdance  at  the  firfl  meeting 
of  Diomed  and  Glaucus.  Jufl:  at  the  time  when  the 
mind  begins  to  be  weary  with  the  battle,  it  is  diverted 
with  the*  profpetSh  of  a  fingle  combate,  which  of  a  fudden 
turns  to  an  interview  of  friendihip,  and  an  unexpefted 
fcene  of  fociable  virtue.  The  whole  air  of  the  converfati- 
on  between  thefe  two  heroes  has  fomething  heroictilly  fo- 
lemn  In  it. 

V.  159.  But  if  from  heav'n^  etc.]  A  quick  change 
of  mind  from  the  greatefl:  impiety  to  as  great  fuperfli- 
don,  is  frequently  obfervable  in  men,  who  having  been 
guilty  of  the  moll  heinous  crimes  "without  any  remorfe, 
on  the  fudden  are  filled  with  doubts  and  fcruples  about 
the  mofl  lawful  or  indifferent  actions.  This  feems  the 
prefent  cafe  of  Diomed,  who  having  knowingly  wound- 
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Not  Long  Lycurgus  view'd  the  golden  light, 
That  daring  man  who  mix'd  with  gods  in  fight ; 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchus*  votaries,  he  drove 
With  brandifti'd  fteel  from  Nyfla's  facred  grove, 
Their  confecrated  fpears  lay  fcatter'd  round,,  165, 

With  curling  vines  and  twifted  ivy  bound; 
While  Bacchus  headloxjg  fought  the  briny  flood. 
And  Thetis'  arms  r^ceiv'd  the  trembling  God. 
Nor  fail'd  the  crime  th'  immortals  wrath  to  move, 
(Th'  immortals  bled  with  endlefs  eafe  above)  17a 

ed  and  infulted  the  deities,  is  now  afriiid  to  engage  the 
firft  man  he  meets,  left  perhaps  a  God  might  be  conceal- 
ed in  that  fhape.  This  difpofition  of  Dioraed  produces 
the  queftion  he  puts  to  Glaucus,  which  vv^ithout  this  con- 
fideration  will  appear  impertinent,  and  fo  naturally  occa' 
fions  that  agreeable  epifode  of  Bellerophon,  which  Glau- 
c«s  relates  in  anf\ver  to  Diomed. 

V.  161.  Not  loiig  Lycurgus f.^\c7\  What  Diomed  here 
(ays  k  the  efle<5t  of  remorfe,  as  if  he  had  exceeded  the 
commlffion  of  Pallas  in  encountering  with  the  Gods,  and 
dreaded  the  confequences  of  proceeding  too  far.  At  leaft 
he  had  no  fuch  commiflion  now,  and  befides,  was  no  long- 
er capable  of  diftinguifhing  them  from  men,  (a  faculty 
{lie  had  given  him  in  the  foregoing  book :)  he  therefore 
mentions  this  ftory  of  Lycurgus  as  an  example  that  fuf- 
iiced  to  terrify  him  from  io  rafh  an  undertaking.  The 
ground  of  the  fable  they  fay  is  this ;  Lycurgus  caufed 
moft  of  the  vines  of  his  country  to  be  rooted  up,  fo  that 
his  fubjeds  were  obliged  to  mix  it  with  water,  when  it 
was  lefs  plentiful :  hence  it  was  feigoed  that  Thetis  re- 
ceiv  ed  Bacchus  into  herbofom. 

v.  170.  Immortals  hlejl  nvith  endlefs  eafe.~\  Though 
Dacler's  and  moft  of  the  verfions  take  no  notice  of  the 
epithets  ufed  in  this  place,  Qio]  jeta  ^-JayTsj,  Dii facile 
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Depriv'd  of  fight  by  their  avenging  doony, 

Chearlefs  he  breath 'd,  and  v/ander'd  in  the  gloom  : 

Then  funk  unpity'd  to  the  dire  abodes, 

A  wretch  accurfl,  and  hated  by  the  Gods  ! 

I  brave  not  heav'n :  but  if  the  fruits  of  earth  175 

Suftain  thy  life,  and  human  be  thy  birth ; 

Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath. 

Approach  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death. 

WTiat,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  fire, 
(Reply 'd  the  chief)  can  Tydeus*  fon  inquire  ?  l8o 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Nov/  green  in  youth,  now  widi'ring  on  the  ground ; 

feu  heate  vtventes ;  the  tranfhtor  thought  it  a  beauty 
which  he  eould  not  but  endeavour  to  preferve.  Milton 
feems  to  have  had  this  in  his  eye  in  his  fecond  book ; 

TAiiU  luilt  bring  me  foon 
To  that  nenv  nuorld  of  light  and  blifsy  among 
The  Gods  who  live  at  eafe  n     ■  — ^ 

V.  187.  Approach^  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death  ?^ 
This  haughty  air  which  Homer  gives  his  heroes  was 
doubtlefs  a  copy  of  the  manners  and  hyperbolical  fpeech- 
es  of  tliofe times.  Thus  Goliah  to  David,  i  Sam.  ch.  17. 
j^pproach^  and  I  ivill  give  thy  fissh  to  the  fo'wls  of  the 
air  and  the  beafs  of  the  field.  The  orientals  fpeak  the 
fame  language  to  this  day. 

v.  181.  Like  leaves  on  trees. ^  There  is  a  noble  gra- 
vity in  the  beginning  of  tliis  fpeech  of  Glaucus,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  ftyle  of  antiquity,  Feiv  and  evil  are  our 
days.  This  beautiful  thought  of  our  author,  whereby 
the  race  of  men  are  compared  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  is 
celebrated  by  Simonides  in  a  fine  fragment  extant  ia 
Stobaeus.     The  fame  tliought  may  be  found  in  Eccle- 
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Another  race  the  following  fpring  fupplies, 
They  fall  rucceflive,  and  fucceflive  rife. ; 
-  So  generations  in  their  courfe  decay,  jgr 

So  flomifh  thefe,  when  thofe  are  paO:  away. 
But  if  thou  flill  perfift  to  fearch  my  birth, 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  fpacious  earth. 

A  city  flands  on  Argos'  utmoft  bound, 
(Argos  the  fair  for  warlike  deeds  renown 'd)  190 

-^olian  Sif)'phiT&,  with  wifiiom- bleft. 
In  ancient  time  the  happy  walls  pofTeft, 

Caf^icus,  ch.  14.  v.  18.  almoft  in  the  fame  words';  As 
of  the  green  leaves  on  a  thick  tree,  fonie  full  and  foni£ 
gronu^fois  the  generation  of  fleJJ?  and  bloody  one  co^neth 
to  an  endi  and  another  is  born. 

The  reader,  who  has  feen  fo  many  paffages  imitated 
from  Homer  by  fucceeding  poets,  will  no  doubt  be  plea- 
fed  to  fee  one  of  an  ancient  poet  which  Homer  has  here 
imitated ;  this  is  a  fragment  of  Mufeus  preferved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  in  his  Stromata,  lib..6, 

*  i2j   ^fc  KOCt  UvSpt^TrH  yiViii  Keel  <PvXX6V  IXlTTH 

Though  this  comparifon  be  juflly  admired  for  its  beauty 
in  this  obvious  application  to  the  raortiiliiq?  and  fuccef- 
fion  of  human  fife,  it  feems  however  defigned  by  the 
poet  in  this  place  as  a  proper  emblem  of  the  tranfitory 
ibte,  not  of  men,  but  of  families,  which  being  by  their 
misfortunes  or  follies  fallen  and  decayed,  do  again  in  a 
happier  feafon  revive  and  flourifh  in  the  fame  and  vir- 
tues of  their  pofterity :  in  this  fenfe  it  is  a  diredl  anfwer 
to  what  Diomed  had  aflced,  as  well  as  a  proper  preface 
to  what  Glaucus  relates  of  his  own  family,  which  hav- 
ing been  extind  in  Corinth,  had  recovered  new  life  in 
Xycia^. 
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Then  call'd  Ephyre  :   Glaucus  was  his  foa; 

Great  Gkiicus,  father  of  Bellerophon, 

Who  o^er  the  fons  of  men  In  beauty  iliin'd,  195 

LovM  for  that  valour  wliich  preferves  mankind. 

Then  mighty  Prastus  Argos  fceptre  fway'd, 

Whofe  hard  commands  Bellerophon  obey'd. 

With  direful  jealoufy  the  monarch  rag'd. 

And  the  trave  prince  in  num'rous  toils  engaged.       200 

For  him,  Antaea  burn'd  with  lawlefs  flame.  .   \ 

And  drove  to  tempt  him  from  the  paths  of  fame  ; 

In  vain  fhe  tempted  die  relentlefs  youth, 

Endii'd  with  wifdom,  facred  fear,  and  truth. 

Fir'd  at  his  (corn  the  queen  to  Pi-oetus  fled,  205 

And  begg'd  revenge  for  her  infulted  bed : 

Incens'd  he  heard,  refolving  on  his  fate ; 

But  hofpitable  laws  reftrain'd  his  hate : 

V.  195.  Then  cairdEphyraS]  It  was  the  fame  which 
was  afterwards  called  Corinth,  and  had  that  name  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  as  appears  from  his  catalogue^  v.  77. 

V.  196.  Lev* d  for  that  valour  ivhich  preferves  viati' 
kind.']  This  difHnflion  of  true  valour,  which  has  the 
good  of  mankind  for  its  end,  in  oppofjtion  to  the  valour 
of  tyrants  or  oppreflbrs,  is  beautifully  hinted  by  Homer 
m  the  epithet  l^a-nm,  an2iable  valour.  Such  as  was 
that  of  Bellerophon,  who  freed  the  land  from  monfters, 
and  creatures  deftrudliveto  his  fpecles.  It  is  applied  to 
this  young  hero  with  particular  judgment  and  propriety, 
if  we  conflder  the  innocence  and  gendenefs  of  his  man- 
ners appearing  from  the  following  (lory,  which  every  one 
will  obferve  has  a  great  referablance  with  that  of  Jofeph 
in  tlie  frriptures. 
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To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  fent, 

■\Vith  t^Iets  feal'd,  that  told  his  dire  intent.  210 

Now  blefl:  by  ev'ry  pow'r  who  guards  the  good, 

The  chief  arrlv'd  at  Xanthus'  filver  flood  : 

There  Lycia's  monarcli  paid  him  honours  due ;  i 

Nine  days  he  fealted,  and  nine  bulls  he  flew. 

But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd,    215 

T^e  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  fliow'd : 

The  fatal  tablets,  'till  tliat  inflant  feal'd, 

The  deathful  fecret  to  the  kin^  reveal'd, 

Firfi:  dire  Chimaera's  conqueft  was  enjoin'd: 

A  mingled  monfler  of  no  mortal  kind;  220 

Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  fpread ; 

A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head ; 

V.  216.  The  faithful  youth  hh  monarch's  mandate 
sho'w*d.']  Plutarch  much  commends  the  virtue  of  Belle- 
roplion,  who  faithfully  carried  tjiofe  letters  he  might  fo 
juftly  fufpect  of  ill  confequence  to  him  ;  the  paflage  is  in 
his  difcourfe  of  curiofity,  and  worth  tranfcribing.  "  A 
*'  man  of  curiofity  is  void  of  all  faith,  and  it  is  better  to 
"  truft  letters  or  any  important  fecrets  to  ferv^ants,  than 
**  to  friends  and  familiai-s  of  an  inquifitive  temper,  Bel- 
"  lerophon,  when  he  earned  letters  that  ordered  his  own 
"  deftindion,  did  not  unfcal  them,  but  forbore  touching 
"  the  king's  difpatchcs  with  the  fame  continence,  as  he 
*'  had  refrained  from  injuring  his  bed  :  for  curiofity  is 
**  an  incontinence  as  well  as  adultery." 

V.  219.  Firji  dire  Chi77ictra.~]  Chimjcra  was  feigned 
to  have  the  head  of  a  lion  breathing  flames,  the  body 
of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon  ;  becaufe  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name  in  Lycia  had  a  \niicano  on  its  top, 
and  nourifhcd  lions ;  the  middle  part  afi^^rded  pafture 
for  goat?,  and  tJic  liprcom  was  infeftcd  with  ferpents» 

Belle- 
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Her  pitchy  noilrils  flaky  flamte  expire  ; 
Her  gaping  tliroat  emits  infernal  fire. 

This  ped  he  flaughter'd  (for  he  read  the  skies,     225 
And  trufted  heav'n's  informing  prodigies  ;) 
Then  met  in  arms  the  Solyinasan  crew, 
(Fierceft  of  men)  and  thofe  the  warrior  flew. 
Next  the  bold  Amazon's  wh.ole  force  defy'd  ; 
And  conquer'd  (BU,  for  heav'n  was  on  his  fide,  230 

Nor  ended  here  his  toils :  his  Lycian  foes, 
At  his  return,  a*treacherous  ambufli  rofe, 
With  levell'd  fpears  along  die  winding  fliore  ; 
There  fell  they  breathlefs,  and  return'd  no  more. 

At  length  the  monarch  with  repentant  grief  235: 

Gonfefs'd  the  Gods,  and  God-deCcended  chief; 


Bellerophon  deftroying  thefe,  and  rendering  the  moun- 
tain habitable,  was  faid  to  have  conquered  Chimjera. 
He  calls  this  monfter  ©bov  yivo.g,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  gave  to  any  thing  vad  or  extraordinary 
the  appellative  of  Divine.  So  the  Pfalmiil:  fays,  The 
mountains  of  God ^  etc. 

V.  227.  Ths  Solyvixan  creiv.']  Thefe  Solymi  were 
an  ancient  nation  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Afia  Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Pilidia.  Pliny  menti- 
ons them  as  the  inilance  of  a  people  ^o  intirely  deftroy- 
ed,  that  no  footlteps  of  them  remained  in  his  time. 
Some  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  from  a  refem- 
blance  in  found  to  the  Latin  name  of  Jerufalem,  have 
confounded  them  with  the  Jews.  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of 
the  various  opinions  concerning  tlie  oiigin  of  the  Jew- 
ifii  natioi\,  has  thefe  words  :  Clara  alii  tradunt  Jud.e- 
orum  inttia ;  Soly7?ios  caryninihus  Homeri  celehrataju 
gent  em  y  condiicc  urhi  Hierofolyjnam  nomen  e  fuofectje^ 
Hill.  lib.  6. 

Vol.  IJ.  C 
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jFIis  daughter  gave,  the  ftranger  to  detain, 
With  half  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign. 
The  Lyclans  grant  a  chofen  fpace  of  ground, 
With  wood'>,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvclb  crown'd. 
There  long  the  chief  his  liappy  lot  pofTefs'd,  241 

With  two  brave  fons  and  one  fair  daughter  blefs'd, 
XFaIr  ev*n  in  heav'niy  eyes ;  her  fruitful  love 
Crown'd  widi  Sarpedon's  birth  th'  embrace  of  Jove:) 
•But  when  at  lafl,  diftraifled  in  his  mind,  245 

Forfook  by  heav'n,  forfaking  human  kind, 

V.  239.  T/^e  LycMns  grant  a  chofen  fpace  of  ground  7\ 
it  was  ufual  in  the  ancient  times  upon  any  (ignal  piece  of 
fervice  performed  by  the  kings,  or  gre«,t  men,  to  have  a 
portion  of  land  decreed  by  the  public  as  a  reward  to  them. 
Thus  when  Sarpedon  in  the  twelfth  book  incites  Glaucus 
to  behave  himfelf  valiandy,  he  puts  him  In  mind  of  thefe 
:j>ofleilioas  granted  by  his  countrymen. 

Vy^otxjy-i,  rtij  ^li  vair dticnf^ £ ^^cc  f/.ccA i Td « •*     « etc. 

In  tlic  fame  manner  in  the  ninth  book  of  Virgil,  Nifus  is 
promifed  by  Afcaiilus  the  fields  which  v/ere  pofTofred  by 
Latlnus,  as  a  reward  for  the  lervice  he  undertook. 

.. Cjnapi  quod  rsx  habct  ipfe  Latin  us. 

Chapman  has  an  interpolation  in  diis  place  to  tell  us  tliat 

.this  field  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Lychns^Thcfe/d 

pfivanderh.'gf,  from  the  wanderings  and  diftradion  of 

jBcllcrophon  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     But  they  were 

not  thofe  fields  that  were  called  AXy,;<n,  but  thofe  upon 

v.^hlch  he  fell  from  the  horfc  Pegafus,  when  he  endea- 

v-ourcd  (as  the  fable  has  it)  to  mount  to  heaven. 

Y,  24  J.  Sui  ivhsn  at  iafi^  ctc.j  The  llune  critics, 
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AVide  o'er  th'  Aleian  iield  he  chofe  to  ftray, 
A  long,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way  ! 
^^"oes  licap'd  on  woes  confum'd  his  waded  heart ; 
His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  Phoebe's  dart ;  250- 

His  eldeft-born  by  raging  Mars  was  flain, 
In  combate  on  the  Solymsean  plain . 
Hippolochus  furAiv'd ;  from  him  I  came  ; 
The  honour 'd  audior  of  my  birth  and  name  ; 
By  his  decree  I  fought  die  Troj^m  town,  2  5  J 

By  Ills  inftruclions  learn  to  win  renown, 

who  have  taxed  Homer  for  being  too  tedious  in  this 
(lory  of  Bellerophon,  have  cenfured  him  for  omitting  to 
relate  the  parucular  offence  which  had  raifed  the  anger 
of  the  Gods  againft  a  man  formerly  fo  highly  favoured 
by  them  :  but  this  relation  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
his  grandfon,  it  is  with  great  decorum  and  propriety  he 
pafles  over  in  filence  thofe  crimes  of  his  anceftor,  which 
had  provoked  the  divine  vengeance  againd  him.  Miltoa 
has  interwoven  this  ftory  with  what  Homer  here  relates^ 
of  Bellerophon. 

T^eji  from  this  fyingjieed  ufirein'd  (as  once 
Bellerophon^  tho''  fro]n  a  lonxer  clime) 
Difmouvted  on  th''  Aleian  field  J  /ally 
Erroneous  there  to  rvander  and  forlorn* 

Parad.  Lod,  B .  7 . 

Tully  in  his  third  book  of  Tufculane  queflions,  hav- 
ing obferved  that  perfons  oppreifed  with  woe  naturally 
feek  folitude,  inftances  this  example  of  Bellerophon, 
and  gives  us  his  tranllation  of  two  of  thefe  lines. 

^li  mifer  in  catnpos  nicer  ens  err  aba  t  Aleis^ 
Ipfefmum  cor  edens^  hominuin  vefligia  vitans* 
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To  ftand  the  firfl  in  worth  as  m  command. 

To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land, 

Before  my  eyes  my  mighty  fires  to  place. 

And  emulate  the  glories  of  onr  race.  260 

Ke  fpoke,  and  tranfport  fill'd  Tydides' hearty 
In  earth  the  gen'rous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart, 
Then  friendly,  thus,  the  Lycian  prince  addrefl : 
Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guefl ! 
Thus  ever  let  us  meet,  with  kind  embrace,  265 

Nor  ftain  the  facred  friendOiip  of  our  race,. 
Know  chief,  our  grandfires  have  been  gueds  of  old ; 
Oeneus  the  (Irong,  Bellerophon  the  bold ; 

V.  267.  Our  grar.djiret  have  been  guefts  of  old.']  The 
Jaws  of  hofpitaKty  were  anciently  held  in  great  venera- 
tion.    Tlie  friendftiip  contraifted  hereby  was  fb  facred, 
that  they  preferred  it  to  all  the  bands  of  confanguinity 
and  alliance,  and   accounted  it  obligatory  even  to  the 
third   and   fourth  generation.     Wq  have  jfeen  in  the 
foregoing  flory  of  Bellerophon,  that  Pra^tus,  a  prince 
iinder  the   fuppofltion  of  being  injured    in  the  higheft 
degree,  is  yet  afraid  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  cri- 
minal on  this  account :    he  is  forced  to  lend  him  into 
Lycia    rather  tlian  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  law  In 
his  own  country.     And  the  king  of  Lycia  having  en- 
tertained the  ilrangcr   before   he  unfealed  the  letters, 
puts  him  upon  expeditions  abroad,    in  which  he  might 
be  deflroyed,    ratlier  than  at  his  court.     We  here  fee 
JDiomed  and  Glaucus  agreeing  not  to  be  enemies  during 
the   whole  courfe  of  a  war,  only  bccaufe  their  grand- 
fcithers  had  been  mutual  guefts.     And  we  aftenvards 
find  Teucer  engaged  with  the   Greeks   on  this  account 
again  ft  the  Trojans,  though  he  was  himfelf  of  Trojan 
extradion,  the  nephew  of  Priam  by  the  mother's  fide, 
and  couCn-german  of  Heclor,  whofe  life  he  purfues 
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Our  ancient  feat  his  honour'd  prefence  grac'd, 
Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  pafs'd.  2 70 

The  parting  heroes  mutual  prefents  left ; 
A  golden  goblet  was  thy  grandfire's  gift ; 
Oeneus  It  belt  of  matchlefs  work  beftow'd, 
That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glow'd. 
{  This  from  his  pledge  I  learn'd,  which  fafely  ftor'd  27S 
Among  my  ti-eafures,  ftill  adorns  my  board  : 
For  Tydeus  left  me  young,  when  Thebe's  wall 
Beheld  the  fons  of  Greece  untimely  fall.) 
Mindful  of  this,  in  friendihip  let  us  join ;  ^ 

If  heav'n  our  fteps  to  foreign  lands  incline  >28a 

jVIy  gueft  In  Argos  thou,  and  I  in  Lycia  thine,      j. 
Enough  of  Trojan  to  this  lance  (hall  yield. 
In  the  full  harveil  of  yon'  ample  field; 
Enough  of  Greeks  fliall  dye  thy  fpear  with  gore ; 
But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more.  285 

Now  change  we  arms,  and  prove  to  either  ho(l 
\Vt  guard  the  friendfhip  of  the  line  we  boafl. 
Thus  having  faid,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight,  ' 
Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutual  faith  they  plight ; 
Brave  Glaucus  then  each  narrow  thought  refign'd,    290- 
(Jove  warm'd  his  bofom  and  inlarg'd  his  mind) 


with  the  utmofl  violence.  They  prefer ved  in  their  fa- 
milies the  prefents  which  had  been  made  on  thefe  occall- 
ons,  as  obliged  to  tranfmlt  to  their  children  die  memori" 
als  of  tills  right  of  hofpitality.     Euftathlus. 

V.  291 .  Jove  nvarni'dhis  bofo7na7ideJilargdhis  mind.'] 
The  vv'ords  in  the  oiiginal  arei|b.sTo  ip^sv^;^,  whicli  may 
equally  be  interpreted,  he  took  a-vjaj  hisfenfet  or  he  cU^ 

C  -^ 
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For  Diomed's  brafs  anus,  of  mean  device. 

For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulgar  price) 

He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 

A  hundred  beeves  the  fhining  purchafe  bought.        29  J 

Mean  time  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  ftate. 
Great  He<3:or,  enter'd  at  the  Scsean  gate. 
Beneath  the  beech -tree's  confecrated  Ihades, 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 


vated  his  7»ind.  The  f6rmer  being  a  refledlion  upon 
Glaucus's  prudence,  for  making  fo  unequal  an  exchange, 
the  latter  a  praife  of  the  magnanimity  and  generofity 
which  induced  him  to  it.  Porphyry  contends  for  its 
being  underflood  in  this  lait  way,  and  Euftathius,  mon- 
iicur  and  fnadam  Dacier,  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Not- 
withflanding  it  is  certain  that  Homer  ufes  the  fame 
words  in  the  contrary  fenfe  in  the  feventeenth  Iliad, 
V.  470.  of  the  original,  and  in  the  nineteenth,  v.  137. 
And  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  tliat  the  interpretation  of 
porphyry  as  much  diflionours  Diomed  who  propofed 
this  exchange,  as  it  does  honour  to  Glaucus  for  con- 
fenting  to  it.  However,  I  have  followed  it,  if  not  as 
the  jufter,  as  the  moft  heroic  lenfe,  and  as  it  has  the  no- 
bler air  in  poetry. 

V.  295;.  u4  hundred  beeves. ~]  I  wonder  the  curious 
have  not  remarked  from  this  place,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  gold  to  brafs  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
was  but  as  an  hundred  to  nine ;  allowing  thefe  armours 
of  equal  weight :  which,  as  they  belonged  to  men  of  e- 
qual  flrength,  is  a  reafooable  fuppoHtion.  As  to  this 
manner  of  computing  the  value  of  the  armour  by  beeves 
or  oxen,  it  might  be  either  becaufc  the  money  was  anci- 
ently ftamped  with  thofe  figures,  or,  (which  is  mod  pro- 
bable in  this  place)  becaufe  in  thofe  times  they  generally 
purchafed  by  exchange  of  commodities,  as  we  fee  by  a 
pafiage  near  the  end  cf  tlic  fqvQpth  book. 
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Around  him-  flock'd,  all  prefs'd  with  pious  care        30a 

For  hufbands,  brothers,  Tons,  engag'd  in  war. 

He  bids  die  train  in  long  proceilion  go, 

And  feek  the  Gods,  t'  avert  th'  impending  woe. 

And  now  to  Priam's  flately  courts  he  came, 

Rais'd  on  arch'd  columns  of  ftupendous  frame;        30j^ 

O'er  thefe  a  range  of  marble  ftrutfbure  runs. 

The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  fons. 

In  fifty  chambers  lodg'd  :  and  rooms  of  (late 

Oppos'd  to  thofe,  where  Priam's  daughters  fate : 

Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  lov'd  fpoufes  Ihone,  310 

Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  polifli'd  ftone. 

Hither  great  Hedor  pafs'd,  nor  pafs'd  unfeen 

Of  royal  Hecuba,  his  mother  queen. 

(With  herLaodice,  whofe  beauteous  face 

Surpafs'd  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  iiluftrious  race)       31  " 

Long  in  a  {lri(5t  embrace  fhc  held  her  fon. 

And  prefs'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun. 

O  Hedor  !  fay,  what  great  occafion  calls 
My  fon  from  fight,  when  Greece  furrounds  our  walls  ? 
Com 'ft  thou  to  fupplicate  th' almighty  pow'r,  320 

With  lifted  hands  from  I  lion's  lofty  tow'r  ? 
Stay,  'till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'd 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  fprinkle  on  the  ground. 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  Gods  around. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refrefli  thy  foul,       o^C 
And  draw  new  fpirits  from  the  gen'rous  bowl; 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight. 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right. 
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.      Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts  (the  chief  rejoin'd) 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  manldnd,  ^5  50 

Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abftain,  and  fpare  the  facred  juice 
To  fprinkle  to  the  Gods,  its  better  ufe. 
By  me  that  holy  office  were  prophan'd ; 
Hi  fits  it  me,  with  human  gore  diltiiin'd,  33-5; 

V.  329.  Far  hence  be  Bacchtii*  gifts Inflaming 

nvine.']  This  nip^m  of  Hedor's,  concerning  wine,  has 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  a  vulgar  miftake  to  i- 
njagine  the  ufe  of  wine  either  raifes  the  fpirits,  or  m- 
creafes  fh-ength.  The  bed  phyficians  agree  with  Ho- 
mer in  this  point ;  whatever  our  modern  foldiers  may 
objed  to  tliis  old  heroic  regimen.  One  may  take  notice 
tliat  Sampfon  as  well  as  Hedor  was  a  water-drinker ; 
for  he  was  a  Nazarite  by  vow,  and  as  fuch  was  forbid 
the  ufe  of  wine.  To  v/hich  Milton  alludes  in  his  Samp- 
ibn  Agoniftes : 

JV her e-ever  fountain  orfrefl:  curre?it  floix/d 
•y^igaiufl  the  enjlem  ray,  iranflucent.  pure^ 
With  touch  <?thereal  of  hea'Sn^s  fiery  rod^ 
J  drankyfrom  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirji,  and  refresh' d',   nor  envy'' d  them  the  grape, 
IVhofe  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  ^ith  fiwies . 

V.  335.  //////  it  me,  nvith  human  gore  difaiti'd,  etc.^ 
The  cuftom  which  prohibits  perfbns  polluted  with  blood 
to  perform  any  offices  of  divine  worlhip  before  they 
were  purified,  is  fo  ancient  and  univerfal,  that  it  may 
in  fome  fort  be  efteemed  a  precept  of  natural  religion, 
tending  to  infpire  an  uncommon  dread  and  religious  hor- 
ror of  bioodfhed.  There  is  a  fine  pa/Hige  in  Euripi- 
<ies,  where  Iphigenia  argues  how  impoffible  it  is  that  hu- 
man facrifices  fliould  be  acceptable  to  the  Gods,  fince 
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To  the  pure  fl<Ies  theie  horrid  ha»ds  to  raife. 
Or  offer  heav'n's  great  fire  polluted  praife. 
You,  with  3'our  matroos,  go  !  a  fpotlefs  train. 
And  burn  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  fane. 
Tlie  largelt  mantle  your  full  wardrobes  hold,  34O 

^loft  priz'd  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Beforre  the  goddefs'  honour'd  knees  be  fpread, 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  lier  altar  led. 
So  may  the  pow'r,  atton'd  by  fervent  pray'r, 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city  fpare^  345 

And  far  avgrt  Tydides'  wafteful  ire, 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire. 
Be  this,  O  mother,  your  religious  care ; 
I  go  to  rouze  foft  Paris  to  the  war ; 
If  yet,  not  lofl  to  all  the  fenfe  of  (hame,  35  ^ 

The  recreant  waixior  hear  the  voice  of  fame. 
Oh  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 
That  pefl  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race  ! 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyfs  might  he  defcend, 
Troy  yet  fliould  fiourifh,  and  my  forrows  end.  355 

This  heard  flie  gave  command ;  and  fiunmon'd  came 
Each  noble  matron,  and  illullrious  dame, 

they  do  not  permit  any  defiled  with  blood,  or  even  pol- 
luted with  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  to  come  near  their 
altars.  Iphig.  in  Tauris,  v.  380.  Virgil  makes  his  AL- 
neas  fay  the  fame  thing  which  Hedor  does  here. 

Ale  bello  e  tanto  dlgrejfiun  et  cede  recen  tt 
j^ttreSIare  nefas^  donee  vie  fiumine  vivo 
Abluero,  ■' 
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The  Phrygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went. 

Where  treafur^d  odours  breath'd  a  coflly  fcent. 

There  lay  the  veflures,  of  no  vulgar  art,  3^0 

Sidonian  maids  embroider 'd  ev'ry  part, 

'Whom  from  foft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore, 

With  Helen  touching  on  the  Tyrian  (hore. 

Here  as  the  queen  revolv'd  with  carefal  eyes 

The  various  textures  and  the  various  dyes,  365. 

She  chofe  a  veil  that  flione  fuperior  fitr, 

And  glow'd  refulgent  as  the  morning  ilar. 

Herfelf  with  this  the  long  proceffion  leads  ;. 

The  train  majeftically  llov/  proceeds. 

Soon  as  to  Ilion's  topmoft  tow'r  they  come,  370 

And  awful  reach 'd  the  high  Pailadian  dome, 

Antenor's  confort,  fair  Theano,  waits 

As  Pallas'  prieftefs,  and  unbars  the  gates. 

With  hands  uplifted  and  imploring  eyes. 

They  fill  the  dome  with  fupplicating  cries.  575^ 

V.  361.  SLiofiian  maidt.']  Di6lys  Cretends,  lib.  i. 
acquaints  us  that  Paris  returned  not  dire«5(ly  to  Troy  af- 
ter the  rape  of  Helen,  but  fetched  a  compafs,  probably 
to  avoid  purfuit.  He  touched  at  Sidon,  where  he  fur- 
prized  the  Idng  of  Phoenicia  by  night,  and  carried  off  ma- 
ny of  his  treafures  and  captives,  among  which  probably 
were  thefe  Sidonian  women.  The  author  of  the  ancient 
poem  of  the  Cypriacs  fays,  he  failed  from  Sparta  to  Troy 
in  the  fpace  of  three  days  :  fiom  which  paflage  Herodo- 
tus concludes  that  poem  was  not  Homer's.  We  find  in 
the  fcriptures,  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  famous  for 
works  in  gold,  embroidery,  etc.  and  for  whatever  regar- 
ded magnificence  and  luxury. 

V-  374»  Ji^iih  kands  uplifted.'}  The  onlygefture  de» 
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The  prieftefs  then  the  fhining  veil  difphiys, 
Plac'd  on  Minerva's  knees,  and  thus  (he  prays. 

Oh  awful  goddefs  !   ever  dreadful  maid, 
Troy's  (Irong  defence,  unconc^uer'd  P;illas,  aid  ! 

fcribed  by  Homer,  as  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Gods,  is  the  lifting  up  of  their  hands  to  hea- 
ven. Virgil  frequently  alludes  to  this  pradice ;  particu- 
larly in  the  fecond  book  there  is  a  paflage,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  much  raifed  by  this  conlideration. 

Ecce  trahebatur  pajfis  Priameia  virgo 
Crinibtis,  a  iemph,  CaJJandrat  adytifque  Minerva^ 
j^d  cQ^/um  tendefis  ardentia  lumina  frufiray 
LuTfiina  !  na7?i  teneras  arcebant  vincula  palmas, 

V.  378.  Oh  anxiful godde/sy  etc.]]  This  proceiTion  of 
the  Trojan  matrons  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  with  their 
offerings,  and  the  ceremonies ;  though  it  be  a  paffage 
fome  modems  have  criticifed  upon,  feems  to  have  parti- 
cularly pleafed  Virgil.  For  he  has  not  only  introduced 
it  among  the  figures  in  the  picture  at  CartHage,  ^^'n.  i , 
r.  483. 

Jntersa  adtemplimtnon  aquce  Palladia  ihant 
Crinibus  Iliades  paJ/Uy  peplumque  fercbant 
SuppUciter  trtjies  i  et  tunfr  peHorapalmis. 
Dhafolofixos  oculos  averja  tenebat. 

But  he  has  again  copied  it  in  the  eleventh  book,  v/here 
the  Latian  dames  make  the  fame  proceflion  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  ^^neas  to  their  city.  The  prayer  to  the  god- 
defs is  tranilated  almofl  word  for  word,  v.  483. 

.   Arititpotens  belli  pr.vfes,  Tritonia  virgo 
Frange  ??iana  telu7n  Phrygii  pr -adonis ^  ct  ipfum 
^ror.umfterne  folo  portifqus  effund:  fab  altis. 
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Break  thou  Tydides'  fpear,  and  let  him  fall  380 

Prone  on  the  duft  before  the  Trojan  wall. 

So  twelve  young  heifers,  gulltlcfs  of  the  yoke. 

Shall  fill  thy  temple  wiih  a  grateful  fmoke, 

But  thou,  atton'd  by  penitence  and  pray'r, 

Ourfelves,  our  infants,  and  our  city  fpare  i  485 

So  pray'd  the  priefteis  in  her  holy  fane  ; 

So  vow'd  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain. 

While  thefe  appear  before  the  pow'r  with  pray'rs, 
Hetflor  to  Paris'  lofty  dome  repairs. 
Himfelf  the  manfion  rais'd,  from  ev'ry  part  390 

AfTembling  archite(5ls  of  matchlefs  art. 

This  prayer  -in  the  Latin  poet  feems  introduced  with  lefs 
propriety,  fince  Pallas  appears  no  where  interefted  in  the 
condu6t  of -affairs  through  the  whole  ^Eneid.  The  firft 
line  of  the  Greek  here  is  tranflated  more  literally  than 
the  former  verfions  ;  Ipysr-iTrleAf,  h^^  B-eac^y.  I  take  the 
firfl:  epithet  t©  allude  to  Minei-va's  being  the  particular 
prote(5trefs  of  Troy  by  means  of  the  Palladium,  and  pot 
(as  Mr,  Hobbes  undeiftands  it)  the  proteclrefs  of  all 
cities  in  general. 

V.  3S7.  But  they  vo\v  din  vain 7\  For  Hclenus  only 
ordered  that  prayers  ihould  be  made  to  Minerva  to 
drive  Diomed  from  before  tlie  walls  *  But  Tbeano  prays 
that  Diomed  may  perifa,  and  periih  flying,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  his  falling  forward.  Madam  Dacier  is  fo  free 
as  to  obferve  heie,  that  women  are  feldoni  moderate  ia 
tJie  prayers  they  make  againfl  their  enemies,  and  there- 
fore are  feldoni  heard, 

V.  390.  Hi??ifelj  the  man/ion  rais''J.~\  I  mufi:  own  my- 
felf  not  fo  great  aft  enemy  to  Paris  as  fome  of  the  com- 
mentators.    His  blind  paffion  is  th*  unfortunate  occa- 
fion  of  the  rum  of -his  -country,  and  he  has  the  iH  fate  to 

have 
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Near  Priam's  court  and  Hector's  palace  ftands 

The  pompous  (Irudlure,  and  the  town  commands. 

A  fpear  the  hero  bore  of  wondrous  ftrength, 

Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length,  39  j 

have  all  his  fine  qualities  fw  alio  wed  up  in  that.     And 
indeed  I  cannot  fay  he  endeavours   much  to  be  a  better 
man  than  his  nature  made    him.     But  as   to  his  parts 
and  turn  of  mind,  I  fee  nothing  that  k  cither  weak  or 
wicked,  the  general  manners  of  thofe  times  confidered. 
On  the  contrary,  a  gentle,  foul  patient  of  good  advice, 
though  indolent  enough  to  forget    it ;  and  liable  only 
to  that  frailty  of  love,  vv^hich  methinks  might  in  his  cafe 
as  well  as  Helen's  be  charged  upon  tlie  flars,  and  the 
Gods.     So  very   amorous  a  conftitution,  and  fo  incom- 
parable  a  beauty  to  provoke  it,  might  be  temptation 
enough  even  to  a  wife  man,  and  in  fome  degree  make 
him,  d£ferve  compailion,  if  not  pardoa.     It  is  remark- 
able, that  Homer  does  not  paint  him  and  Helen  (as 
fome  other  poets  would  have  .done)  like  monflers,  o- 
■dious  to  Gods  and  men,  but  allov/s   their    chara(51:ers 
fuch  efteemable  qualifications,  as  could  confiil:,  and  in 
truth  generally  do,  with  tender  frailties.  He  gives  Paris 
fcveral  polite  accomplifliments,  and  in  particular  a  turn 
to  thofe  fciences  that  are  die  refult  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion.    He   makes   him  have  a  tafte  and  addicflion    to 
curious  v/orks  of  all  forts,  which  caufed  him  to  tranf- 
port  Sidonian  artifts  to  Troy,    and  employ   himfelf  at 
home  in  adorning  and  finifliing  his  armour :   and  now 
we  are  told  that  he  afTembled  die  mod  ficilfal  builders 
from   all  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  l:^s  palace  a 
compleat  piece  of  Architecture.     This,  together  with 
what  Homer  has  fiiid  elfewhere  of  his  skill  in  die  harp, 
which  in  thofe  days  included  both  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
may  I  diink  edablifh  him  a  Bell  Efprit  and  a  fjie  genius, 

V  0  L.    II  D 
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The  fteely  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd, 
Before  him  brandifli'd,  at  each  motion  fhin'd. 
Thus  entring  in  tlie  gjitt'ring  rooms  he  found 
His  brotlier-chief,  whofe  ufelefs  arms  lay  round. 
His  eyes  delighting  with  their  fplendid  fhow,  400 

Bright 'ning  the  fliield,  and  polifning  the  bow. 
Befide  him  Helen  with  her  virgins  ftands, 
Guides  their  rich  labours,  and  inftrudts  their  hands. 

Him  thus  una6live,  with  an  ardent    look 
The  prince  beheld,  and  high-refenting  fpoke.  405 

Thy  hate  to  Troy,  is  this  the  time  to  rtiow  ? 
(Oh  wretch  ill-fated,  and  thy  country's  foe  !) 

V.  406  TAy  hate  to  Troy,  etc.^  All  the  commenta- 
tors obferve  this  fpeech  of  Heftor  to  be  a  piece  of  ar- 
tifice ;  he  Teems  to  imagine  that  the  retirement  of  Paris 
proceeds  only  from  his  refentmcnt  againft  the  Trojans, 
and  not  from  his  indolence,  luxury,  or  any  other  caufe. 
Plutarch  thus  difcourfes  upon  it.  "  As  a  difcreet  phy- 
"  fjcian  rather  chufes  to  cure  his  patient  by  diet  or 
>"  red:, '  than  by  cafloreum  or  fcammony,  fo  a  good 
*'  friend,  a  good  mafter,  or  a  good  father,  are  always 
**  better  pleafed  to  make  ufe  ot  commendation  than  re- 
**  proof,  for  tlie  reformation  of  manners :  for  nothing 
*'  fo  much  aflifls  a  man  who  reprehends  with  franknefs 
"and  liberty,  nothing  renders  him  lefs .  offenfive,  or 
**  better  promotes  his  good  defign,  than  to  reprove 
**  with  calmnefs,  affedion,  and  temper.  He  ought  not 
-*'  therefore  to  urge  them  too  feverely  if  they  deny  the 
"  fa«5t,  nor  foreftal  their  juflification  of  themfelves,  but 
"  rather  try  to  help  them  out,  and  furnifli  them  arti- 
*'  ticially  witii  honed:  and  colourable  pretences  to  ex- 
*■  cufe  them  *,  and  though  he  fees  that  their  fault  pro- 
*'  ceeded  from  a  more  fliameful  caufe,  he  fliould  yet 
'^  impute  it  to  fbmething  lefs  c^iniiaal.     Thus  Hedor 
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Pans  and  Greece  againll:  us  both  conrpire. 

Thy  clofe  refentmeat,  and  their  vengeful  Ire. 

For  thee  great  iKon's  guardian  heroes  fall,  410 

Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 

For  thee  the  foldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns, 

And  waitcful  war  in  all  its  fury  biu-ns. 

Ungrateful  man  !  deferves  not  this  thy  care. 

Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  fhare  ?         41 5 

Rife,  or  behold  the  conqu'ring  flames  afcend. 

And  all  the  Phrygian  glories  at  an  end. 

Brother,  'tis  juft  (reply'd  the  beauteous  youth) 
Thy  free  reraonftrace  proves  thy  wordi  and  truth  : 
Yet  charge  my  abfence  lefs,  oh  gen'rous  chief!         410 
On  hate  to  Troy  than  confcjous  fliame  and  grief: 

**  deals  with  Paris,  when  he  t^lls  him.  This  is  not  the 
"  time  to  manifeji  your  anger  againji  the  Trojans  :  as  if 
**  ]-»;  retreat  iVoir.  tlis  inttle  h:d  not  b^en  abfolutely  a 
*'  flight,  but  merely  the  effedt  of  refentment  and  indigo 
"  nation."  Plut.  Ofknoiving  a  flatterer  fro?n  a  friend, 
V.  ^i'^.  Brother,  Uis  juft,  etc.]  Paris  readily  lays 
hold  of  the  pretext  Hedlor  had  furniflied  him  with,  and 
confefies  he  has  partly  touched  upon  tlie  true  reafon  of 
his  retreat,  but  that  it  was  alfo  partly  occafloced  by  the 
concern  he  felt  at  the  vi<5tory  of  his  rival.  Next  he 
profefles  his  readinefs  for  the  fight :  but  nothing  can  be 
a  finer  trait  (if  we  confider  his  charader)  than  what 
Homer  puts  into  his  mouth  juft  in  this  place,  that  he  is 
nowj  exhort  ad  to  it  by  Helen  :  which  fliews  that  not  the 
danger  of  his  country  and  parents,  neither  private  ftiame, 
nor  public  hatred,  could  fo  much  prevail  upon  hin>,  as 
the  commands  of  his  miftrefs,  to  go  and  recover  his  hQ» 

nour. 

D  2 
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Here,  hid  from  human  eyes,  thy  brother  fate, 
And  mourn'd  in.  fecret,  his^  and  iKon's  fate , 
"^Tis  now  enough  :  now  glory  fpreads  her  charms. 
And  beauteous  Helen  calls  her  cliief  to  arms.  425 

Conquefl:  to-day  my  happier  fword  may  blefs, 
K   'Tis  man's  to  fight,  but  hcav'n's  to  give  fuccefs. 
But  while  I  arm,  contain  thy  ardent  mind ; 
Or^o,  and  Paris  fhall  not  lag  behind. 

He  faid,  nor  anfwer'd  Priam's  warlike  fon :  430 

When  Helen  thus  with  lowly  grace  begun. 

Oh  gen'rous  brother  !  if  the  guilty  dame 
That  caus'd  thefe  woes,   deferves  a  fiber's  name  f 
Wou'd  heav'n,  ere  all  thefe  dreadful  deeds  were  done 
The  day,  that  fhow'd  me  to  the  golden  fun,  435 

jFIad  f^en  my  death  !  why  did  not  whirlwinds  bear 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air  ? 
Why  funk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tyde, 
And  'midft  the  roarings  of  the  waters  dy'd  ? 
Heav'n  iill'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I  accurft  440 

Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  thofe  ills  the  worft. 


V.  432.  Helenas  fpeech?[  The  repentance  of  Helena 
(jA'hich  we  have  before  obferved  Homer  never  lofes  an 
opportunity  of  manifc(Hng)  is  finely  touched  again  here. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  fee  the  Gods  are  always  concerned 
in  what  befalls  an  unfortunate  beauty  :  her  flars  fore- 
doomed all  tlic  mifchief,  and  heaven  was  to  blame  in 
fufiering  her  to  live  :  then  (he  fairly  gets  quit  of  the  in- 
famy oi'  her  lover,  and  Ihews  flie  has  higher  fentiments 
of  honour  tlian  he.  How  very  natural  is  all  this  in  the 
like  charaders  to  this  day  ? 
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Helen  at  leaft  a  braver  fpoufe  might  claim, 
Warm'd  with  fome  virtue,  fome  regard  of  fame  I 
Now  tir'd  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline, 
With  toils,  fuRain'd  for  Paris'  fake  and  mine :  445 

The  Gods  have  link'd  our  miferable  doom. 
Our  prefent  woe,  and  infamy  to  come : 
Wide  fhall  it  fpread,  and  laft  thro'  ages  long. 
Example  fad  !  and  theme  of  future  long. 

The  chief  reply'd :  tliis  time  forbids  to  reft:        450 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hoftile  fury  prefi:. 
Demand  their  He6lor,  and  his  arm  reqiiire  ; 
The  combate  urges,  and  my  foul's  on  fire. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls. 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls.  45jJ 

Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray. 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  flay ; 
This  day  (perhaps  the  hii  that  fees  me  here) 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear  : 
This  day,  fome  God  who  hates  our  Trojan  land      46^ 
May  vanquifli  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand. 

He  faid,  and  pafs'd  with  fad  prefaging  heart 
To  feek  his  fpoufe,  his  foul's  far  dearer  piirt; 


V.  462.  T/je  epifode  of  HeiJor  and  Andromache 7^ 
Homer  undoubtedly  ihines  mofl  upon  the  great  fubje6ts» 
in  railing  our  admiration  or  terror ;  pity,  and  the  fofter 
pallxons,  are  not  fo  much  cf  the  nature  of  bis  poem,, 
which  is  fonned  upon  anger  and  the  violence  of  ambi- 
tion. But  we  have  caule  to  think  his  genius  was  no 
lefs  capable  of  touching  the  heart  with  tendernefs,  thaa 
of  firing  it  with  glory,  from  the  few  ficetches  he  has  left 
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At  home  he  fought  her,  but  he  fought  In  vain : 

She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train,  465 

as  of  his  excellence  in  that  way  too.  In  the  prefent 
epifode  of  the  parting  of  Hedor  and  Andromache,  he 
has  affembled  all  that  love,  grief,  and  compaflion  could 
infpire.  The  greateft  cenfurers  of  Homer  have  aknow- 
ledged  themfelves  charmed  with  this  part ;  even  mon- 
fitur  Perault  tranflated  it  into  French  verfe  as  a  kind  of 
^enitendal  facrifice  for  the  facrUeges  he  had  committed 
againfi:  this  author. 

This  epifode  tends  very  much  to  raiic  the  chara(5ler 
of  He6tor,  and  endear  him  to  every  reader.  This  hero, 
though  doubtful  if  he  fliould  ever  fee  Troy  again,  yet 
goes  not  to  his  Mafe  and  child,  'till  after  he  has  taken 
care  for  the  facrifice,  exhorted  Paris  to  the  fight,  and 
difchargcd  every  duty  to  the  Gods,  and  to  his  country; 
his  love  of  which,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  makes  his 
chief  charader.  AVhat  a  beautiful  contralte  has  Homer 
made  between  the  manners  of  Paris  and  thofe  of  Hec- 
tor, as  he  here  fliews  them  one  after  the  ether  in  this 
domefHc  light,  and  in  their  regards  to  the  fair  fex  ? 
what  a  difference  between  the  characflers  and  behaviour 
of  Helen  and  of  Andromache  ?  and  what  an  amiable 
pidure  of  conjugal  love,  oppofed  to  that  of  unlawful 
pafTion  ? 

I  raufl:  not  forget  that  Mr.  Dryden  has  formerly 
tranflated  this  admirable  epifode,  and  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  as  to  leave  me  at  leafl  no  hopes  of  Improving  or 
equalling  It.  The  utmoft  I  can  pretend  is  to  have  a- 
volded  a  few  modern  phrafes  and  deviations  from  the 
Original,  which  have  efcaped  that  gieat  man.  I  am  un- 
willing to  remark  upon  an  author  to  whom  every  Eng- 
lifh  poet  owes  fo  much ;  and  fhall  therefore  only  take 
notice  of  a  crlticlfm  of  his,  which  I  fliall  be  obliged  to 
anfwer  in  its  place,  as  it  is  an  accufation  of  Homer  himr 
felf. 
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Had  thence  retired ;  and  widi  her  fecond  joy. 
The  young  Aftyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy. 
Penfive  flie  flood  on  Ilion's  tow'ry  height. 
Beheld  the  war,  and  ficken'd  at  the  fight ; 
There  her  fad  eyes  in  vain  her  lord  explore,  470 

Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  bore. 
But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  foul  defir'd, 
Whofe  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  fir'd. 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  aik'd  what  way  fiie  bent 
Her  parting  flepr  If  to  the"  fane  flie  went,  47^ 

Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  refort ; 
Or  fought  her  fifters  in  the  Trojan  court  ? 
Not  to  the  court,  (reply'd  df  attendant  train) 
Nor  mix'd  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane : 
To  Ilion's  (teepy  tow'r  flie  bent  her  way,  480 

To  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  doubtful  day. 
Troy  fled,  (lie  heard,  before  the  Grecian  fword ; 
She  heard,  and  trembled  for  her  abfent  lord : 
Diftradted  with  furprize,  flie  feem'd  to  fly. 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  forrow  in  her  eye.  485 

V.  468.  P 077 five  sheJloQil  on  Ilion's  toiv'ry  height.'] 
It  is  aline  imagination  to  reprefent  the  tendernefs  of  An- 
dromache for  Hedor,  by  her  landing  upon  the  tower  of 
Troy,  and  watching  all  his  motions  in  the  field ;  even 
the  religious  proceilion  to  Minerva's  temple  could  not 
draw  her  from  this  place,  at  a  time  when  flie  thought 
her  hufband  in  danger. 

V.  473.  Whofe  virtue  charm  'd  him,  etc.J  Homer  in 
this  verfe  particularizes  the  virtue  of  Andromache  in  the 
epithet  u^u^ovx,  blamelefs,  or  ^without  a  fault*  I  have 
ufed  it  literally  in  another  part  of  diis  epifode. 
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The  nurfe  attended  with  her  infant  boy. 
The  young  Aftyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy. 

He<n:or,  this  heard,  retum'd  without  delay ; 
Swift  thro'  the  town  he  trode  his  former  way, 
Thro'  ftreets  of  palaces,  and  walks  of  flate ;  490 

And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Scsean  gate. 
With  hafte  to  meet  him  fpmng  the  joyful  fair,. 
His  blanielefs  wife,  Action's  wealthy  heir : 
(Cilician  Thebe  great  Action  fway'd. 
And  Hippoplacus'  wide-extended  fhade)  495 

The  nurfe  flood  near,  in  whofe  embraces  prefl 
His  only  hope  hung  finiling  at  her  breaft. 
Whom  eacli  foft  charm  and  early  grace  adorn. 
Fair  as  the  new-born  ftar  that  gilds  the  morn. 
To  this  lov'd  infant  Hedor  gave  the  name  50O 

Scamandrius,  from  Scamander's  honour'd  flream ; 


T.  488.  HeClor,  this  heardy  returned.']  He(5lor  does 
not  ftay  to  feck  his  wife  on  the  tower  of  Ilion,  but  haltens 
where  the  bufinefs  of  the  field  calls  him.  Homer  is  ne- 
ver wanting  in  point  of  honour  and  decency,  and  while 
he  conftantly  obeys  the  ftridteft  rules,  finds  a  way  to 
make  them  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  his  poem.  Here 
for  inflance  he  has  managed  it  fo,  that  this  obfer\"ance  of 
Hector's  is  the  caufe  of  a  very  pleafing  furprize  to  the 
reader ;  for  at  firft  he  is  not  a  little  difappointed  to  find 
that  Heftor  docs  not  meet  Andromache,  and  is  no  lefs 
pleafed  afterwards  to  fee  them  encounter  by  chance, 
which  gives  him  a  fatisfadion  he  thought  he  had  tofl'. 
Dacier. 

v,   501.  Scamandrius  from  Scamander'^s   honoured 

Jlream^    etc.]   This  manner  of  giving  proper  names  to 

childi-en,  derived  from  any  place,  accident,  or  quality 
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Aflyanax  the  Trojans  call'd  the  boy. 

From  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy, 

Silent  the  warrior  fmil'd,  and  plea^'d  refign'd 

To  tender  palTions  all  his  mighty  mind  :  505 

His  beauteous  princefs  caft  a  mournful  look, 

Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejecfled  fpoke ; 

Her  bofom  laboured  with  a  boding  figh, 

And  the  big  tear  flood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

Too  daring  prince  !  ah  whither  doft  thou  run  ?     510 
Ah  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  fon  ! 
And  think'ft  thou  not  how  wretched  we  fnall  be, 
A  widow  I,  an  helplefs  orphan  he  ! 
For  fure  fuch  courage  length  of  life  denies. 
And  thou  muft  fall,  thy  virtue's  facrifice.  515 

Greece  in  her  fingle  heroes  (irove  in  vain  ; 
Now  hofls  oppofe  thee,  and  thou  mud  be  ilain  ! 
Oh  grant  me,  Gods  1  ere  Hedtor  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  heav'n,  an  early  tomb  ] 
So  fhali  my  days  in  one  fad  tenour  run,  520 

And  end  with  forrows  cls  they  £rft  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains,  my  griefs  to  fhare. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 


belonging  to  them  or  their  parents.  Is  very  ancient,  and 
was  cuftomary  among  the  Hebrews.  The  Trojans  called 
the  fon  of  Hector,  Aftyanax,  becaufe  (as  it  is  faid  here 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fecond  book)  his  father  de- 
fended the  city.  There  are  many  inftances  of  the  fame 
kind  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Genefis,  where  the 
names  given  to  Jacob's  children,  and  the  reafons  of  thofei 
names,  are  enumerated. 


a 


et 
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The  fierce  Achilles  wrapt  our.  walls  In  fire, 

Laid  Thebe  wade,  and  flew  my  wailike  lire !  52^ 

V.  524.  The  fierce  Achillety  etc.]  Mr.  Dry  den,  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Mifcellany  Poems, 
has  pa(t  a  judgment  upon  part  of  this  fpeech,  which  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  him.  "  Andromache  (fays  he) 
"  in  the  midiT:  of  her  concernment  and  fright  for  Hedor 
**  runs  off  her  biafs,  to  tell  him  a  ftory  of  her  pedigree, 
"  and  of  the  lamentable  death  of  her  father,  her  mother, 
**  and  her  feven  brothers.  The  devil  was  in  Hedor, 
*Mf  he  knew  not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  (he  who  told 
it  him ;  for  fhe  had  been  his  bed-fellow  for  many  years 
together :  and  if  he  knew  It,  then  it  mud  be  confef- 
fed,  that  Homer,  in  this  long  digreffion,  has  rather 
given  us  his  own  charader,  than  that  of  the  fair  lady 
**  whom  he  paints.  His  deaf  friends  the  commenta- 
tors, who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  needs  excufe 
"  him  by  making  the  prefent  forrow  of  Andromache, 
*'  to  occafion  the  remembrance  of  all  the  paft  :  but  o- 
**  thers  think  that  fhe  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief 
**  which  now  oppreffed  her,  without  running  for  aflifl- 
*'  ance  to  her  family."  But  may  not  it  be  anfwered. 
That  nothing  was  more  natural  in  Andromache,  than 
ro  recoiled  her  paft  calamities,  in  order  to  reprefent  her 
prefeat  diftrefs  to  Hedor  in  a  flrong  light,  and  fhew  her 
utter  defertlon  if  he  fhould  perifli  ?  What  could  more 
effedually  work  upon  a  generous  and  tender  mind,  like 
that  of  Hedor  ?  What  could  therefore  be  more  proper  to 
each  of  their  charaders  ?  If  Hedor  be  Induced  to  refrain 
from  the  field,  It  proceeds  from  compafTion  to  Andro- 
mache :  If  Andromache  endeavour  to  perfuade  him,  it 
proceeds  from  her  fear  for  the  life  of  Hedor.  Homer 
had  yet  a  farther  view  in  this  recapitulaton ;  it  tends 
to  raife  his  chief  hero  Achilles,  and  acquaints  us  with 
thofe  great  atchievements  of  his  which  preceded  the  o- 
pening  of  the  poem.  Since  there  was  a  necefTity  that 
this  hero  fhould  be  abfent  from  the  adion  during  a  great' 
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His  fate  compaflion  in  the  vi<5lor  bred  ; 

Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead. 

His  radiant  arms  preferv'd  from  hofHIe  Ipoil, 

And  laid  him  decent  on  the  fun'ral  pile ; 

Then  rais'd  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  burn'd,  5  30 

The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorn 'd, 


part  of  the  Iliad,  the  poet  has  fhewn  his  art  in  nothing 
more,  than  in  the  methods  he  takes  from  tim.e  to  time 
to  keep  up  our  great  idea  of  him,  and  to  awaken  our 
•cxpedlation  of  what  he  is  to  perform  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  work.  His  greateft  enemies  cannot  upbraid,  or 
complain  of  him,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  confefs  his 
glory,  and  defcribe  his  vi(5lories.  When  Apollo  en- 
courages the  Trojans  to  fight,  it  is  by  telling  them  A- 
chilles  fights  no  more.  When  Juno  animates  the  Greeks, 
it  is  by  putting  them  in  mind  that  they  have  to  do  with 
enemies  who  durft  not  appear  out  of  their  walls  while 
Achilles  engaged.  When  Andromache  trembles  for 
Hector,  it  is  with  remembrance  of  the  refiftlefs  force  of 
Achilles.  And  when  Agamemnon  would  bribe  him  to 
a  reconciliation,  it  is  partly  with  thofe  very  treafaresand 
ipoils  which  had  been  won  by  Achilles  himfelf. 

V.  528.  His  anns  preferv'd  from  bojlile  fpciiP[  This 
circumltance  of  Action's  being  burned  v/ith  his  arras, 
will  not  appear  trivial  in  this  relation,  when  we  refle<5t 
with  what  eager  pafhon  thefe  ancient  heroes  fought  to 
fpoil  and  carry  oH"  the  armour  of  a  vanquiflied  enemy ; 
and  therfore  this  action  of  Achilles  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  uncommon  favour  and  generofity.  Thus  iEne- 
as  in  Virgil  having  (lain  Laufus,  and  being  moved  witli 
compaffion  for  this  unhappy  youth,  gives  him  a  promlfe 
of  the  like  favour. 

Arma^  quibus  UtatttSy  hahe  tua  :  teqiie  parentur?:. 
ManibuT,  et  cinsri^Jiqua  efl  eu  cura^  remitto. 
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Jove's  fy Ivan  daughters  bade  their  elms  beftow 
A  bai-ren  fiiade,  and  in  -his  honour  grow.^^  .'  ■  - 

By  the  fame  arm  my  fev'n  brave  brothers  fell, 
In  one  fad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell ;  535 

While  the  fat  herds  and  fnowy  iiccks  they  fed, 
Amid  their  fields  the  haplefs  heroes  bled  ! 
My  mother  liv'd  to  bear  the  vi^^or's  bands, 
The  queen  of  Hippoplacia's'fylvan  lands  : 
Redeem'd  too  late,  fiie  fcarce  beheld  again  5  40 

Her  pleafing  empire  and  her  native  plain, 
When  ah  !   opprefl  by  life-confuming  woe, 
She  fell  a  vi<5lim  to  Diana's  bow. 

Yet  while  my  He(5lor  fHlI  furvives,  I  fee 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee.  J45 

Alas  !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all. 
Once  more  will  perifli  If  my  Hedor  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  fliare : 
Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care ! 

> 

v..  5;  3  2 .  Jovs*s  fylvan  daughters  -hade  iheir  elms  he- 
fioiv  a  barren  /hade,  etc.j  It  was  the  cuftom  to  plant  a- 
bout  tombs  only  fuch  trees  as  elms,  aldars,  <^c.  that 
bear  no  fruit,  as  being  moft  fuitable  to  the  dead.  This 
paffage  alludes  to  that  piece  of  antiquity. 

v.  543.  JJ  vi^iim  to  Diana's  bo'w.']  The  Greeks  a- 
fcribed  all  fudden  deaths  of  women  to  Diana.  So  Ulyf- 
fes,  in  OdylT.  1 1.  asks  Anticlea,  among  the  fliades,  if 
flie  died  by  the  darts  of  Diana  ?  And  in  the  prefent  book, 
Laodame,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  is  faid  to  have 
perifhed  young  by  the  arrows  of  this  goddefs.  Or  per- 
haps it  may  allude  to  fomc  difcafe  fatal  to  women,  fuch 
as  Macrobius  Jpeaks  of,  Sat.  i.  17.  Fce?f/.inas  cert  is  af- 
JHcias  7?torbis  ^ih)ivt>,S>.Hrimcei}  'A^-f^i^oiSXyjTo^^  vccant. 

That 
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That  quarter  moll:  the  fliilful  Greeks  annoy.  550 

"Where  yon'  wild  fig-trees  join  tlie  wall  of  Troy : 

Thou,  from  this  tow'r  defend  th'  inijwrtant  pofl ; 

There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  hoft. 

That  pafs  Tydides,  Ajax,  ftrive  to  gain, 

And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  iircs  his  train.  ^^^ 

Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  giv'n. 

Or  led  by  hopes,  or  didated  from  heav'n. 

Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ. 

But  (lay  my  HetStor  here,  and  guard  his  Troy, 

The  chief  reply "d :  diat  poft  fliali  be  my  care,      566 
Nor  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  •'of  war. 
How  would  the  fons  of  Troy,  in  arms  reno"\\'n'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames  whofe  garments  fweep  the 
Attaint  the  luftre  of  my  former  name,  [ground, 

Should  Hedor  bafely  quit  the  field  of  fame  !  565 

INIy  early  youth  was  bred  to  majtial  pains, 
My  foul  impels  me  to  th'embattel'd  plains  : 


V.  550,  T/jat  quarter  mo/i—— Where  yon*  n.vi!d  fg- 
irees.']  The  artifice  Andromache  here  r/es  to  detain 
Heclor  in  Troy,  is  very  beautifully  imagined.  She  takes 
occafion  from  the  three  attacks  that  had  been  made  by 
the  enemy  upon  this  place,  to  give  him  an  honourable 
pretence  for  flaying  at  that  rampart  to  defend  it.  If  we 
conCder  that  thofc  attempts  rnuft  have  been  known  to 
all  in  the  city,  we  (hall  not  think  flie  talks  like  a  fcldier, 
but  like  u  woman,  who  naturally  enough  makes  ufe  of 
any  Incident  that  offers,  to  perfuade  her  lover  to  what 
(he  defires.  The  ignorance  too  which  fhe  exprefies, 
of  the  reafons  that  moved  the  Greeks  to  anack  this 
particular  place,  v/as  what  I  doubt  not  Homer  mtea'^%' 
to  reconcile  it  the  more  to  a  female  chara(fler, 

V  0  L.    II.  Z 
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Let  me  be  foiemofl:  to  defend  the  throne, 
And  guard  my  father's  glories  and  my  own. 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates ;         570 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates  :) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  !  mult  bend. 
And  fee  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dir€  prefage  fo  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind  575 

Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defil'd  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gafping  on  the  fliore ; 
As  thine  Andromache  !  thy  griefs  I  dread ; 
J  fee  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  defign,  580 

And  woes,  of  which  fo  large  a  part  was  thine  ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
'The  weight  of  waters  from  Kyperia's  fpring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life. 
They  cry,  Behold  the  mighty  Hedor's  wife  !  585 

Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  fee. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  pafl,  and  prefent  fhame, 
A  ihoufand  griefs,  fliall  waken  <at  the  name  ! 


V.  583.  H)peria\r  fpring.'}  Drawing  water  was  the 
olTice  of  the  meaneft  fi-avts.  This  appears  by  the  holy 
icripture,  where  the  Gibeonites  v/ho  had  deceived  Jofliua 
are  made  Haves,  and  fubjedted  to  draw  water.  Jofhua 
pronounces  the  curfe  againil  them  in  thefe  words  :  Noiv 
therefore  ye  are  civ'fedy  and  there  Jloall  none  of  you  he 
^^freed  from  being  bondjnen^  and  henuers  of  woody  and 
'O^^^vsrs  ofrjjater.   Jofa.  ch.  9.  v,  23.    Dacier, 
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May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day,  590 

Prefs'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  ! 

Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlafBng  deep, 

Shall  neither  hear  thee  figh,  nor  fee  thee  weep. 

Thus  having  fpoke,.  th' illuftrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clalp  the  lovely  bo}'.  595 

V.  <p95;.  Strelch'd  hh  fond  arms.']  There  never  was 
a  finer  piece- of  painting  than  this.  Hedor  extends  his 
arms  to  embrace  his  child ;  the  child,  affrighted  at  the 
glittering  of  his  helmet  and  the  Ihaking  of  the  plume, 
Ihrinks  backward  to  the  breail:  of  his  nurfe  ;  Hector  un- 
braces his  helmet,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  takes  the  in- 
fant in  his  arms,  lifts  him  towards  heaven,  and  offers  a 
prayer  for  him  to  the  gods  ;  tlien  returns  him  to  the 
mother  Andromache,  who  receives  him  with  a  fmile  of 
pleafure,  but  at  the  fame  inftant  the  fears  for  her  huf- 
band  make  her  burft  into  tears.  All  thefe  are  but  fmali 
circumflances,  but  ^o  artfully  chofen,  that  every  reader 
immediately  feels  the  force  of  them,  and  reprefents  the 
whole  in  the  utmoil  livelinefs  to  his  imagination.  This 
alone  might  be  a  confutation  of  that  falfe  criticifm  fomc 
have  fallen  into,  who  afHrm  that  a  poet  ought  only  to 
colledl  the  great  and  noble  particulars  in  his  paintings. 
But  it  is  in  the  images  of  things  as  in  the  chara(5tcrs  of 
perfons ;  where  a  fmall  a(5tion,  or  even  a  fmall  circum- 
ftance  of  an  adlion,  lets  us  more  into  the  knov/ledge  and 
comprehenfion  of  them,  than  the  material  and  principal 
parts  themfelves.  As  we  find  this  in  a  hiltory,  fo  we 
do  in  a  pidture,  where  fometimes  a  fmall  motion  or  turn 
of  a  finger  will  exprefs  the  character  and  adion  of  the 
figure  more  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  defign.  Lon- 
ginus  Indeed  blames  an  author's  infilling  too  much  on 
trivial  circumflances  ;  but  in  the  fame  place  extolls  Ho- 
mer as  "  the  poet  who  beft  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of 
^'irapprtant  and  beautiful  circumftances,    and  to  avoid 

E2 
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The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurfe's  breail:, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazling  helm,  and  nodding  crefl:. 
With  fecret  pleafure  each  fond  parent  fmil'd,. 
And  Hedor  haded  to  relieve  his  child, 
Theglitt'ring  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound,         6oO 
And  plac'd  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  gronnd. 
Thenkifs'd  the  child,  and  lifting  high  in  air, 
Tjius  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father'^s  pray'r. 

O  thou,  whofe  glory  fills  th'aetherial  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathlefs  pow'rs  I  proted  my  foa  !  605: 

•'  the  mean  and  fuperfiuous  ones,"  There  is  a  vaft  dif- 
ference betwixt  a  fmall  circumfhnce  and  a  trivial  one, 
and  the  fmalleft  become  important  if  they  are  well  chof- 
en,  and  not  confufed. 

V,  604.  Heftor^s  prayer  for  his  fonT]  It  may  be  ask- 
ed how  IIe<5lor's  prayer,  that  his  fon  might  protedt  the 
Trojans,  could  b«€  coniiftent  with  what  h^  had  faid  juHr 
before,  that  he  certainly  knew  Troy  and  his  parents 
\vould  perifli.  We  ought  to  reflect  that  this  is  only  a 
prayer  :  Hec^lor,  in  the  excefs  of  a  tender  emotion  for 
liis  fbn,  intreats  the  gods  to  preferve  Troy,  and  permit 
.-^ilyanax  to  rale  there.  It  is  at  all  times  allowable  to 
befeech  heaven  to  appeafe  its  anger,  and  change  its  de- 
crees ;  a.nd  we  are  taught  that  prayers  can  alter  dediny. 
Dacler.  Beddes,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
Hector  had  any  divine  foreknowledge  of  his  own  fate, 
and  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  country  ;  fince  in  many 
following  paffiges  we  find  him  poffefled  with  drong 
hopes  and  firm  adiuances  to  raife  the  fiege,  by  the  flight 
or  dedmdtion  of  the  Greeks,  S9  that  thefe  forebodings 
of  his  fate  were  only  the  appreheniionsand  mifgivings  of 
a  foul  dcjeded  with  forrow  and  compafiion,  by  confider- 
ing  the  great  dangers  to  which  he  law  all  that  was  dear 
to  him  expofed. 
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Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchafe  jufl:  reno\Vn, 

To  guard  tlie  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown, 

Againft  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 

And  rife  the  HecHior  of  the  future  age  ! 

So  when  triumphant  from  fuccefsful  toils,  61O 

Of  heroes  flain  he  bears  the  reeking  fpoils, 

"Whole  hoib  may  hail  him  with  deferv'd  acclaim. 

And  fay.  This  chief  tranfcends  his  father's  fame : 

While  pleas'd  amidlt  tlie  gen'ral  (houts  of  Troy, 

His  mother's  confcious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy.      615; 

V.  613.  Tranfcends  his  father'' s fame  ^  The  commen- 
dation Hector  here  gives  himfelf,  is  not  only  agreeable 
to  the  opennefs  of  a  brave  man,  but  very  becoming  oa 
fuch  a  Iblemn  occafion;   and  a  natural  efFed  from  the 
teftimony  of  his  own  heart  to  his  honour ;  at  this  time 
efpeciaily,  when  he  knew  not  but  he  was  fpeaking  his  lad 
words.      Virgil  has  not  fcrupled  it,  in  what  he  makes 
^£neas  fay  to  Afcanius  at  his  parting  for  the  battle. 
Ei  pater  JEneas  et  avunculus  esciiet  Heilor, 
Difce  puervirtutem  ex  me^  veru/nque  labor  em, 
Foriunain  ex  aliis. ■  -/En.  I2» 

I  believe  he  had  this  of  Homer  in  his  eye,  tliough  die 
pathetical  mention  of  fortune  in  die  laft  line  feems  an  i- 
mitation  of  that  prayer  of  Sophocles,  copied  alfo  from 
hence,  where  Ajax  wifhes  his  fon  may  be  Uks  him  iti 
all  things  but  in  hismisfortunes , 

V.  615.  His  mother  s  confcious  heart.'}  Though  the 
chief  beauty  of  this  prayer  confifls  In  the  paternal  piety 
Ihewn  by  He(Stor,  yet  it  wants  not  a  fine  ftroke  at  the 
end,  to  continue  him  in  the  character  of  a  tender  U?ver 
of  his  wife,  when  he  makes  one  of  the  motives  of  his 
wiih,  to  be  the  joy  fne  Hiall  receive  on  hearing  her  foii 

applauded. 

^  3 
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He  fpoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Reftor'd  the  pleafing  burden  to  her  arms ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breafl:  the  babe  fhe  laid, 
Hufli'd  to  repofe,  and  with  a  fmile  furvey'd. 
The  troubled  pleafure  foon  chaftiz'd  by  fear,  62O 

She  mingled  with  the  fmile  a  tender  tear. 
The  Ibften'd  chief  with  kind  compaffion  view'd, 
And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  purfu'd. 

Andromache  !  my  foul's  far  better  part. 
Why  with  untimely forrows  heaves  thy  heart?         625 
Ko  hoilile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
*TilI  fate  condemns  me  to  the  filent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth. 
And  fuch  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth. 
No  force  can  then  refift,  no  flight  can  fave,  630 

All  fmk  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 
No  more— but  liaften  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  guide  the  fpindle,  and  dired  the  loom , 
jMy  glory  fummons  to  the  martial  fcene, 
The  field  of  combate  is  the  fpliere  for  men.  635; 


V.  628.  Fix^J  is  the  tennj]  The  reafon  which  Hec- 
tor here  urges  to  allay  the  afflidion  of  his  wife,  is  ground- 
ed on  a  very  ancient  and  common  opinion,  that  the  fa- 
tal period  of  life  is  appointed  to  all  men  at  the  time  of 
their  birth ;  which  as  no  precaution  can  avoid,  fo  no 
danger  can  haften.  This  fentiment  is  as  proper  to  give 
comfort  to  the  diftreffed,  as  to  infpire  courage  to  the 
defponding  ;  (ince  nothing  is  fo  fit  to  quiet  and  f  trengthea 
our  minds  in  times  of  difficulty,  as  a  firm  afTurance  that 
our  lives  are  expofed  to  no  real  hazards,  in  the  greateft 
appearances  of  danger. 
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Where  heroes  war,  the  foremofl  place  I  claim^ 
The  firll:  In  danger,  as  tlie  firft  in  fame. 

Thus  having  faid,  the  glorious  chief  refume? 
His  tow'ry  helmet,  black  \vith  fliading  plumes, 
His  princefs  parts  with  a  prophetic  figh,  64O 

Unwilling  partSj  and  oft  reverts  her  eye. 
That  ftream'd  at  every  look :  then  moving  flow. 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulg'd  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplor'd  the  godlike  man, 
Thro'  all  her  train  the  foft  infedion  ran,  645 

The  pious  maids  their  mingled  forrows  fhedy 
And  mourn  the  living  Hedor,  as  the  dead. 
But  now,  no  longer  deaf  to  honour's  call. 
Forth  ilTues  Paris  from  the  palace  WiJl. 
In  brazen  arms  that  caft  a  gleamy  ray,  650 

Swift  thro'  the  town  die  warrior  bends  his  way. 
The  wanton  courfcr  thus,  with  reins  unbound, 
Breaks  from  his  fcall,  and  beats  the  trmebling  ground ; 

V.  649.  Fort 6  ifues  Paris.']  Paris,  ftung  by  the  re- 
proaches of  Hedor,  goes  to  the  battle.  It  is  a  jull:  re- 
mark of  Eufladiius,  that  all  the  reproofs  and  remonftran- 
ces  in  Homer  have  conftantly  their  efied.  The  poet  by 
this  fliews  die  great  ufe  of  reprehenfions  when  properiy 
applied,  and  finely  intimates  that  every  worthy  mind 
will  be  the  better  for  them. 

V.  652.  The  njjanton  courfer  thus,  etc.]  This  beauti- 
ful comparifon  being  tranHated  by  Virgil  in  the  eleventh 
^nied,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  the  originals,  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  pleafure  of  comparing  them. 

£lq  0   org  rij  f<sT6f  iV^roj  uKt^As-uq  iiri  (pdrviij 
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Pamper'd  and  proud,  he  feeks  the  wonted  tides. 

And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  fhining  fides  ;       65  J 

His  head  now  freed,,  he  tofles  to  the  flvles ; 

His  mane  difhevel'd  o'er  his  flioulders  flies ; 

He  fnuffs  the  females  in  the  diftant  plain. 

And  Iprings,  exuhing,.  to  his  fields  again. 

With  equal  triumph,  fprighdy,  bold  and  gay,  66q^ 

In  arms  refulgent  as  the  God  of  day. 

The  fon  of  Priam,  glorying  in  his  mighty 

Rufli'd  forth  with  He<flor  to  the  fields  of  fight, 

T^tu^ajg  Xyicfioci  Ivolieiog  TTtrxf-iolOf 
Kvtioiuv,  v^S  }i  Ku,^Yi  ix,^i  ctf^^p}  ^s  pi^x7rxt 
'^^Clfiotg' xicrcrovrui' 0  0   ccyXxr/j^i '^rSTroida^y 

^ualis  uhi  abrupt  is  fugit  pr4.tfepia  vine! is 
tandem  libef  equusy  campoque potitus  apertOy^ 
jlut  ille  in  pajius  armentaque  tendit  equarum: 
ylut  a/Juetus  aquix  perfiindi fimnine  nolo 
Ernicat^  arreBtfquef remit  cervicihus  alte 
Lu'xurians  :  luduntquejuba  per  collayper  armos. 

Though  nothing  can  be  tranfiated  better  than  this  is  by 
Virgil,  yet  in  Homer  the  fimile  feems  more  perfedl,  and 
the  place  more  proper.  Paris  had  been  indulging  his  eafe 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  as  the  horie  in  his  (table, 
which  was  not  die  Ciife  of  Turnus.  The  beauty  and 
w^Tntonnefs  of  the  fleed  agrees  more  exadly  with  the 
charadler  of  Paris  than  witli  die  other:  and  the  infinua- 
tion  of  his  love  of  the  mares  has  yet  a  nearer  refemb- 
lance.     The  ianguiftiing  flow  of  that  verfe, 

IL'.u&as  Xiii^tm  eyppHo?  Torxf^toio, 

iinely  correfponds  with  tlie  eafe  and  luxuriancy  of  the 
pampered  courfer  bathing  in  the  flood  j  a  beauty  which 
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And  now  the  warriors  paffing  on  the  way, 
The  graceful  Paris  firft  excus'd  his  ftay.  665 

To  whom  the  noble  Hedor  thus  reply'd^ 
O  chhfl  in  blood,  and  now  in  arms,  ally'd  ! 
Thy  powV  in  war  with  juftice  none  conteft  ; 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  ftrength  confefl. 

Scaliger  did  not  confide r,  when  he  critlcifed  particular- 
ly upon  that  line.  TafTo  has  alfo  imitated  this  flraile. 
Cant.  9. 

Co77jf  deflrier^  che  de  la  regie jialU 

Ove  aV  ufo  dc  # '  armefi  referbuy 

Fugge,  e  libera  aljinper  largo  calls 

Va  tragi' arfnefiti,  0  al pume  ufaio,  0  a  T  erba, 

Scherzaufu  V  collo  i  crinif  efu  Isfpalle^ 
Sifcote  la  fervice  alia  efuperba  ; 
Suonano  i  pis  nel  corfo,  e  par^  cV  auvamply 
Difomri  nitriti  e?npier.do  i  ca?7ipi. 

V.  66S'  Paris  excus'd  kis  /lay.~\  Here,  in  the  original, 
is  a  (hort  fpeech  of  Paris  containing  only  thefe  words : 
Brother^  1  have  detai?ied  you  too  long,  and  should 
have  cofne  fooner,  as  you  defired  me.  This,  and  fome 
few  others  of  the  lame  nature  in  the  Iliad,  the  tranflator 
has  ventured  to  omit,  expreffing  only  the  fenfe  of  them. 
A  li\ing  author  (whom  fiiture  times  will  quote,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  do  it)  fays,  that  thele 
fhort  fpeeches,  though  they  may  be  natural  in  other  lan- 
guages, cannot  appear  fo  well  in  ours,  which  is  much 
more  (lubborn  and  unpliant,  and  therefore  are  but  as  ^o 
many  rubs  in  the  ftory,  that  are  Itill  turning  the  narrati- 
on out  of  its  proper  courfe. 

V.  669.  Knonxjn  is  thy  courage^  etc.]  Hedlor  here  con- 
felTes  the  natural  valour  of  Paris,  but  obferves  it  to  be 
Overcome  by  the  indolence  of  his  temper  and  the  love 
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AVhat  pity  floth  fhonld  feize  a  foul  fo  brave,  670. 

Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  (lave  ! 

INIy  heart  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  fay, 

And  hopeSj  thy  deeds  fhall  wipe  the  ftain  away. 

Hade  then,  in  all  their  glorious  labours  (hare; 

For  much  they  fufler,  for  thy  fake,  in  war.     ^         675 

Thefe  ills  fiiall  ceafe,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 

We  crov^^n  the  bowl  to  Heav'n  and  Liberty : 

"WTiile  the  proud  foe  his  fruftrate  triumphs  mourns. 

And  Greece  indignant  thro'  her  fsas  returns, 

of  pleafure.  An  ingenious  French  writer  very  well  re» 
marks,  that  the  true  characfler  of  this  hero  has  a  great 
refemblance  with  that  of  Marc  Antony.  See  the  notes 
on  the  third  book,  v.  37.  and  86. 

V.  677.  JVe  croivn  the  bonvl  to  Heaven  ar.d  Liberty. ~\ 
The  Greek  is,  K^i^%^x  Ixivh^ov,  the  free  bonvlj  in  whicli. 
they  made  libations  to  Jupiter  after  the  recovery  of  tlieir 
liberty.  The  expreflion  is  obfer\^ed  by  M.  Dacier  to  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  Hebrews  ;  The  cup  offalvation,  the 
cup  qf  forroiv^  the  cup  ofhenedi^ioriy  etc.  Athenasus^ 
mentions  thofe  cups  which  the  Greeks  called  y^ccfi/^ccn-' 
Kci  ifCToi^ixici,  and  were  confecrated  to  the  Gods  in  me- 
mory of  fome  fuccefs.  He  gives  us  the  infcription  of 
one  of  this  fort,  which  was,  AIDS  Z^THPO  S.  • 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  fingle  combate  of  Hedor  and  Ajax. 

*THE  battle  renenjoing  'with  double  ardour  vpon  the  re^ 
turn  of  Hedor-i  Minerva  is  under  apprehenjions  for 
the  Greek  fm     Apollo  feeing  her  defend  from  Olym- 
pus ■>  joins  her  near  the  Sc<.-ean  gate*     They  agree  to 
put  off.ihe gefieral engagement  for  that  day,  and  io' 
cite  Hedor  to  challenge  the  Greeks  to  a  Jingle  com- 
hate.     Nine  of  the  princes  accepting  the  challenge, 
the  lot  is  cafi  and  falls  upon  Ajay:.     Thefe  heroes, 
after  fever al  attacks,  are  parted  by  night.  The  Tro- 
jans calling  a  council,  Aritenor  propofes  the  delivery 
of  Helen  to  theGreeks,  to  tvhich  Paris  'ivill  not  con- 
fent,  hut  offers  to  rejlore  them  her  riches,     Priam 
fends  a  herald  to  make  this  offer,  and  to  demand  a 
truce  for  burning  the  dead,  the  la/l  ofnvhich  only  is 
agreed  to  by  Agamemnon.     When  the  funerals  are 
performed,  the  Greeks^  purfuant  to  the  advice  of  Ne- 
for,  ercLl  a  fortification  to  proie^  their  fis  at  and 
'    camp,  flanked  f-joith  ioixjers,  and  de/tnded  by  a  ditch 
andpalltfades.     Neptune  tefifes  hisjealoufy  at  thi» 
nxiork,  but  is  pacified  by  a  promtfe  from   Jupiter^ 
Both  armies  pajs  the  night  in  feafting^  but  Jupiter 
dtfheartens  the  Trojans 'with  thunder  and  ctkerjigns- 
of  his  'wrath. 

The  three  and  ttveniiih  day  ends  ^vith  the  duelofHcFlor 
and  Jjax :  the  next  day  the  truce  h  agreed :  another 
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is  taken  up  in  the  funeral  ritts  of  the /lain;  and  one 
niore  in  buildhg  the  fortification  before  the  ships.  So 
that fomcojhat  above  three  days  is  eviployed  in  this 
book.   The  fee  ne  lies  nvholly  in  the  field. 

O  fpoke  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  ftate, 
Then  ruili'd  Impetuous  thro'  the  Scaean  gate. 
Him  Paris  fcilow'd  to  the  dire  alarms ; 
Both  breathing  Daughter,  both  refolv'd  in  arms. 
As  when  to  Tailors  lab 'ring  thro'  the  main,  % 

That  long  had  heav'd  the  weary  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  bids  at  length  th'  expefled  gales  arlfe ; 
The  gales  blow  grateful,  and  tlie  vefiel  flies : 
So  welcome  thefe  to  Troy's  defiring  train  ; 
The  bands  are  chear'd,  the  war  awakes  again.  lO 

Bold  Paris  firfl:  the  work  of  death  begun. 
On  great  Meneftheus,  Areithous'  fon. 

T.  2.  Thro""  the  Sc^an  gafef]  This  gate  is  not  here 
particularized  by  Homxr,  but  it  appears  by  tlie  491ft 
verfe  of  the  lixth  book,  diat  It  could  be  no  other,  Eu- 
ftathius  takes  notice  of  the  dlilerence  of  the  words  ?|«(r- 
rvTo  and  x/g,  tlie  one  applied  to  He6tor  the  other  to 
Paris  :  by  which  the  motion  of  the  former  is  defcnbed 
as  an  Impetuous  fdlying  forth,  agreeable  to  the  violence 
of  a  warrior ;  and  that  of  the  latter  as  a  calmer  niove- 
ment  correfpondent  to  the  gentler  charader  of  a  lover. 
But  perhaps  this  remark  is  too  refined,  (Ince  Homer 
plainly  gives  Paris  a  charadler  of  bravery  in  what  imme- 
diately precedes  and  follows  this  verfe, 

V.  5.  As  nvhen  to  failorSy  etc.]]  This  fimlle  makes  It 
plain  tliat  the  battle  had  relaxed  during  the  abfence  of 
Hedor  In  Troy  ;  and  confequently  that  the  converfatl- 
on  of  Diomed  and  Glaucus,  in  the  former  book,  was  not 
(as  Homer's  cenfurers  would  have  it)  in  tlie  heat  of  the 
engagement.  Sprung 
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"Sprung  from  the  Iciir  Philonicda's  embrace, 

The  pleafing  Arne  v/as  his  native  place. 

Then  funk  Eioneus  to  the  (hades  below,  I  > 

Beneath  his  fteely  cafque  he  felt  the  blow 

Full  on  his  neck,  from  Hector's  weiglity  liand ; 

Ard  roird,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 

By  Glaucus'  fpcar  the  bold  Iphinour  bleeds, 

Fix'd  in  the  Ihoulder  as  he  mounts  his  fteeds ;  20 

Headlong  he  tumbles  :  his  flack  nerves  unbound, 

(Drop  the  cold  ufelefs  members  on  the  ground. 

When  now  Minerva  faw  her  Argives  (lain. 
From  vail  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 


V.  23.  JVhfn  Ttsw  I\limrvai  etc.]  This  machine  of 
the  two  deities  meeting  to  part  the  two  armies  is  veiy 
noble.  Euftathius  tells  us  it  is  an  allegorical  Minerva 
and  Apollo :  Minerva  rcprefents  the  prudent  valoitr  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Apollo  who  flood  for  "the  Trojans,  the 
power  of  dcltiny  :  fo  that  the  meaning  t)f  the  allegory 
may  be,  that  the  valour  and  wifdom  of  the  Greeks  had 
now  conquered  Troy,  had  not  deftiny  withftood.  Mi- 
nerva therefore  complies  with  Apollo,  an  intimadon  that 
^vifdom  can  never  oppofe  fate.  But  if  you  take  them 
in  the  literal  fenfe  as  a  real  God  and  Goddefs,  it  may  be 
asked  what  necelTity  there  was  for  the  •ntrodu(^ion  of 
two  fuch  deities  ?  To  this  Enihithius  anAvers,  that  the 
laft  booK  was  -the  only  one  in  which  both  armies  were 
dcllitute  of  the  aid  of  Gods :  in  confequence  of  which 
there  is  no  gallant  action  atchieved,  nothing  extraordina- 
ry done,  cfpecially  after  the  retreat  of  Hcdior ;  but  here 
the  gods  are  again  introduced  to  uflier  in  a  new  fcene  of 
greai  actions.  The  fame  author  offeis  this  other  fclu- 
tion:  Hedor,  finding  the  Trojan  army  overpouered, 
confiders  how  to  frop  the  fury  of  the  prefent  battle  ? 

Vol.  n.  F 
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Fierce  flie  defcends :  Apollo  mark'd  her  flight,  25 

Nor  (hot  lefs  fwift  from  Ilion's  tov/Vy  height : 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  the  heechen  (hade  ; 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

What  caufe,  O  daughter  of  almighty  Jove  ! 
"Thus  wings  thy  progrefs  from  the  realms  above  ?       30 
'Once  more  impetuous  dofl  thou  bend  thy  way. 
To  give  to  Greece  'the  long  divided  day  ? 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate, 
Tn^ow  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hufli  the  ftern  debate : 
This  day,  the  bufmefs  of  the  field  fufpend ;  35 

War  foon  fiiall  kindle,  and  great  Ilion  bend ; 
Since  vengeful  GoddefTes  confed'rate  join 
To  raze  her  walls,  tho'  built  by  hands  divine. 

To  whom  die  progeny  of  Jove  replies : 
1  left,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skies :  40 

But  who  fhall  bid  confli<51ing  hods  forbear, 
What  art  fhall  calm  the  furious  fons  of  v/ar  ? 
To  her  the  God  :   Great  He6tor's  foul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldeft  Greek  to  fingle  fight, 
'Till  Greece,  provok'd,  from  all  her  numbers  (how     45 
A  warnor  worthy  to  be  Hcdor's  foe. 


this  ho  tliLTiks  may  bed:  be  done  by  the  propofal  of  a 
fingle  combate :  thus  MlneiTa  by  a  very  eafy  and  natu- 
ral fiction  may  (ignlfy  that  wifdom  or  courage  (llie  being 
the  goddcfs  of  both)  which  fuggefts  tlie  nccefTity  of  di- 
verting the  wai't  and  Apollo  that  feafonable  (Lratagem 
by  v^^ich  he  effeifled  it. 

V.  37.  Vsngeful  Godde^esP^  'l^fui  ocduvurvitn  in  this 
place  muft  ilgnify  Minerva  and  Juno,  the  word  being  of 
the  fcratnine  geader.    Euilathius, 
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At  this  agreed,  the  heav'nly  pow'rs  wlthdrev/  j 
Sage  Helenus  dieir  fecret  counfels  knew : 
Hector  infpir'd  he  fought :  to  him  addreft. 
Thus  told  the  diclates  of  his  facred  bread.  50 

O  fon  of  Priam !   let  thy  faithful  car 
Receive  my  words ;  thy  friend  and  brother  hear  ! 
Go  forth  perfuafive,  and  a  while  engage 
The  warring  nations  to  fufpend  their  rage  ; 
Then  dare  the  boldeft  of  the  hoftile  train  55 

To  mortal  combate  on  the  lificd  plain. 
For  not  this  day  fliall  end  thy  glorious  date ; 
The  Gods  have  fpoke  it,  and  their  voice  is  fate. 


V.  48.  Sage  Helenus  their  facred  counfels  kr.ewj} 
Helenus  was  the  pried  of  Apollo,  and  might  therefore 
be  fuppofed  to  be  informed  of  this  by  his  God,  or  taught 
by  an  oracle  that  fuch  was  his  v.'ill.  Or  elfe  being  an 
Augur,  he  might  learn  it  from  the  flight  of  thofe  birds 
Hito  which  the  deities  are  here  feigned  to  transform 
themfelves,  (perhaps  for  that  reafon,  as  it  would  be  a 
very  poetical  manner  of  exprelTing  it.)  The  ficTdon  of 
thefe  divinities  fitting  on  the  beech-tree  in  the  fliape  of 
vultures,  is  imitated  by  Milton  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradife  Loft,  where  Satan^  leaping  over  the  boundaries 
of  Eden,  fits  in  the  form  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree 
of  life. 

V.  57.  For  not  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  daiCt\ 
Euitathius  juftly  obferves,  that  Homei  here  takes  from  the 
greatnefs  of  Hedor's  intrepidity,  by  making  him  fore- 
know that  he  fhould  not  fail  in  this  combate  ;  v/hereas 
Ajax  encounters  him  without  any  fuch  encouragement. 
It  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  give  a  reafon  for  this  ma- 
nagement of  the  poet,  unlefs  v/e  afcribe  it  to  that  com- 
mendable prejudice  and  honourable  partiality  he  bear? 

F  2 
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He  faid  :  the  warrior  heard  the  word  with  joy; 
Then  with  his  fpear  reftrain'd  the  yoxith  of  Troy,      6o 
Held  by  the  midft  athwart.     On  either  hand 
The  fquadrons  part ;  th'  expeiftlng  Trojans  fhnd. 
Great  Agamemnon  bids  the  Greeks  forbear  f 
They  breathe,  and  hufii  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
Th'Athcnian  maid,  ajid  glorious  god  of  day,  65 

With  filent  joy  the  fettling  hofts  fuiTey  : 
Jn  form  of  vultures,  on  th€  beech's  height 
They  fit  conceal'd,  and  wait  die  future  fight. 

The  thronging  troops  obfcure  the  dusky  fields, 
ITsrrid  with  bridling  fpears,  and  gleaming  fhlelds.       70 
As  when  a  gen'ral  darknefs  veils  the  main, 
(Soft  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  wat'ry  plain) 

liis  count rymen>  v%'hrch  makes  hmi  give  a  fnperiorlty  c£ 
courage  to  the  licroes  of  his  own  n-diion. 

V.  60.   T/)irn  ivith  hh  fpear  rejirain'd  the  youth  of 
*T7cy,  held  hy  the  mid  ft  athnvart,  ]  The  re- 

mark of  Eu(JathIu3  here  Is  obfcrvable  :  he  tells  us  that 
the  warriors  of  thofe  limes  (having  no  trumpets,  and  be- 
caufe  the  voice  of  the  louddllienild  would  be  drowned 
in  die  noif;:  of  ;i  batde)  addreflcd  theinfcJves  to  the 
eyes,  and  that  grafping  the  middle  of  the  fpear  denoted  a 
requeft  that  the  fight  miglit  a  while  be  fufpended,  the 
holding  the  fpear  in  that  podnon  not  being  tlic  pollure 
of  a  v/arrior  ;  and  thus  Agamemnon  underdands  it 
v/ithou't  any  farther  explication.  But  however  it  be, 
we  have  a  lively  picture  of  a  general  who  (Iretches  his 
fpear  accrofs,  and  prefles  back  the  advanced  fbldiers  of 
his  army. 

V.  71.  As  ivhen  a  general  darhefsy  tic.']  The  thick 
ranks  of  ihc  troops  compofing.  themfclves,  in  order  to 
fit  and  heaa-  v/hat  Heaor  v,  as  about  to  propofe,  arc  co^:v^' 
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The  waves  fcarce  heave,  the  face  of  Ocean  fleeps, 

And  a  ftill  horror  faddens  all  the  deeps : 

Thus  in  thick  orders  fettling  wide  around,.  75. 

At  length  compos'd  they  fit,  and  fhade  the  ground. 

Great  Hedor  firll  amidfl:  both  armies  broke 

The  folemn  filencc,  and  their  pow'rs  befpoke. 

Hear  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  my  foul  prompts,and  what  fomeGod  commands.  80) 

pared  to  the  waves  of  tlie  fea  jufi:  ftirred  by  the  weft 
wind;  the  fimile  partly  coniifling  in  the  darknefs  and 
ftiUnefs.  Tliis  is  plainly  different  from  thofe'  images 
of  the  fea,  given  us  on  other  occafions,  where  the  ar- 
mies in  their  engagement  and  confuHon  are  compared 
to  the  waves  in  their  agitation  and  tumult :  and  that 
the  contrary  is  the  drift  of  this  iimile  appears  particular- 
ly from  Homer's  ufing  the  word  uscrt^  fedebant,  twice  in. 
the  application  of  it.  All  the  other  verfions  fecm  to> 
be  niiftaj^en  here  :  what  caufed  tlie  difficulty  was  the. 
expreflion  oq^'tvu.hoio  viov,  which  may  signify  the  IVeJi  wind. 
blo'vjir.gon  a  fudden  as  well  asjirjl  rljlng.  But  the  de- 
fign  of  Homer  was  to  convey  an  image  both  of  the.- 
gcntle  motion  that  arofe  over  the  field  from  tlie  helmets 
and  fpears  before  their  armies  were  quite  fettled;  and 
of  tlie  repofc  and  awe  which  cnfued,  when  PIe(5lor  began^ 
to  fpeak. 

V.  79.  Hear  all  ye  Trojan^  all  ye  Grecian  lands  ^ 
7he  appearance  of  Hcdor,  his  formal  challenge,  and 
the  affright  of  the  Greeks  upon  it,  have  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  tlie  defcription  oi  the  challenge  of  Goliah  iil 
the  firfl  book  of  Samuel,  ch.  17.  And  be  Jlood  and  cried 
to  the  armies  of  Ifracli — Chufe you  a  vianfor yoUy  and 
let'  him  come  dovon  to  me^.  If  he  be  able  to  fight  luith  me 
and  to  kill  mc,t hen  nvillive  beyotirfervants;  but  iflprc^ 
vailagainjl  him,  and  kill  him,,  then  Jhall  ye  he  our  far-- 
vants, li!J:en  Saul  and  all  Jfracl  heard  the  nvonU^ 

?3 
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Great  Jove,  averfe  our  warfare  to  compoie, 

O'erv/helms  the  nations  with  new  toils  and  woes  ;■ 

War  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  returns, 

'Till  Ilion  falls,  or  'till  yon'  navy  burns. 

You  then,  O  princes  of  the  Greeks !  appear ;  S'S 

^Tis  Hecflor  ipeake,  and  calk  the  Gods  to  hear : 

iProm  all  your  troops  felec^  the  boldeft  knight, 

And  him,  the  boldeft,  Hedior  dares  to  fight?. 

Here  if  I  fall,  by  chance  of  battle  flain, 

Be  his  my  fpoil,  and  his  thefe  arms  remain  ;  90 

But  let  my  body,  to  my  friends  return'd, 

By  Trojan  hands  and  Troian  flames  be  burn'd. 

of  the  Tbiltjlin;^  theyjcerc  difinayed  and  greatly  nfraid^- 
etc. 

There  is  a  fine  air  of  gallantry  and  bravery  In  thlis 
cliallenge  of  Hedor  If  he  fcems  to  fpeak  too  vainly, 
\\  e  fhould  confider  liim  under  the  chara(5ler  of  a  chal- 
lenger, whofe  bufinef?  it  is  to  defy  the  enemy.  Yet  at 
the  fame  time  we  find  a  decent  modclly  in  his  manner 
of  cxprefiing  the  conditions  of  the  combate  :  he  fays 
fimply,  Jf  my  enc7ny  kills  7ne ;  but  of  himfelf^  if  J  polio 
grant  7ne  'cidory »  It  was  an  Imagination  equally  agree- 
able to  a  man  of  gencroiity,  and  a  fover  of  glory,  to 
mention  the  monument  to  be  creifted  over  his  vanquifh- 
cd  enemy;  though  we  fee  he  confiders  it  not  fo  much 
an  honour  paid  to  the  conquered,  as  a  trophy  to  the 
conqueror.  It  was  natural  too  to  dwell  moO:  upon 
the  thought  that  pleafcd  him  bed ;  for  he  takes  no  no- 
tice of  any  monument  that  fhould  be  raifed  over  him- 
felf,  if  he  (hould  fall  unfortunately.  He  no  fooner  al- 
lows himfelf  to  expatiate,  but  the  profpcd  of  glory 
carries  him  away  thus  far  beyond  his  firft  intention,  which 
vas  only  to  allow  the  enemy  to  inter  their  champion  with 
decency. 
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And  if  Apollo,  b  whofe  aid  I  triift^ 

Shall  ftretch  your  danng  champion  ia  tlie  axiR ; 

If  mine  the  glory  to  defpoil  the  foe  ;  QSI 

On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  beftow ;. 

The  breathlefs  carcafe  to  your  navy  fent, 

Greece  on  the  fhore  fliall  raife  a  monument ; 

Which  when  fome  future  mariner  furveys, 

Wafh'd  by  broad  Helkfpont's  refounding  feas,         Loa 

Thus  fhall  he  fay,  *'  A  valiant  Greek  lies  t^iere, 

**  By  Heftor  flain,  the  mighty  man  of  v/ar." 

The  ftone  fhall  tell  your  vanquifli'd  hero's  name, 

And  diftant  ages  learn  the  \i6loi  's  fame. 

V.  96.    On  Ph^hus*  ttrnple  Vll  his  arms  hejlonx).']  Ft 
was  the  manner  of  the  ancients  to  dedicate  trophies  of 
this  kind  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods.     The  particular 
leafon  for  confecrating  the  axms  in  this  place  to  Apollo, 
is  not  only  as  he  was  tlie  .conflajnt  protestor  of  Troy^i 
but  as  this  thought  of  the  challenge  was  infpired  by  him. 
V.  98.  Greece  on  the  JJiO re  fhall  raife  a  monuvicnt 7\ 
Homer  took  the  hint  of  this  from  feveral  tombs  of  the 
ancient  heroes  who  had  fought  at  Troy,  remaining  in 
his  time  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Hcllcfpont..     He  gives 
that  fea  the  epithet  broad^  to  diltiLguiih  the  particular 
place  of  thofe  tombs,  which  was  oa  the  Rhoetean,  or  Si- 
gacan  coaft,  where  the  Hcllefpont  (which  ic  othec  parts 
is  narrow)  opens  itfelf  to  the   i^g^ean  fea.  Strabo  gives 
an  account  of  the  monument  of  Ajax  near  Rh(£teum^ 
and  of  Achillts  at  the  promontory  of  Sigseum.     Tliis  is 
one  among  a  thoufand  proofs  of  our  author's  exad  know- 
ledge in  geography  and  anticj^uities.      Time  (fays  Eufta- 
thius)  has  deflroyed  thofe  tombs  which  were  to  have  pre- 
ferved  Hector's  glory;  but  Homer's  poetry  more  lafting 
than  monuments,  and  proof  againfi:  ages,  will  for  ever 
fupport  and  convey  it  to  the  latefl  pofterity. 
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This  fierce  defiance  Greece  aftonifh'd  heard^       I0£ 

BJufh'd  to  refufe,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 

Stern,  Menelaus  firft  die  filence  broke, 

And  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  fpoke. 
Women  of  Greece !  Oh  fcandal  of  your  race, 

WJiofe  coward  fouls  your  manly  form  difgrace.       i  lo^ 

V.  loj.  Greece  ajlonisff'd  heard.1  It  feems  natural 
toen<^uire,  why  the  Greeks,  before  they  accepted  Hec- 
tor's challenge,  did  not  demand  reparation  for  the  for- 
mer treachery  of  Pandarus,.andinfift  upon  the  delivering, 
up  the  author  of  it;  which  had  been  the  fhorteft  way 
for  the  Trojans  to  have  wiped  off  that  ftain  :  it  was  very 
reafonable  for  the  Greeks  to  reply  to  this  challenge, 
that  they  could  not  venture  a  fecond  fingle  combate, 
for  fear  of  fuch  another  infidious  attempt  upon  their 
champion.  And  indeed  I  wonder  that  Neftor  did  not 
thijik  of  this  excufefor  his  countrymen,,  when  they  were 
fo  backward  to  engage.  One  may  make  fome  fort  of 
anfwer  to  this,  if  v/e  confider  the  clearnefs  of  He^lor's- 
chara6ter  ;  and  his  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  fore- 
going fpeech,  where  he  fird:  complains  of  the  revival  of 
the  war  as  a  misfortune  common  to  them  both  (which. 
is  at  once  very  artful  and  decent)  and  lays  the  blame  of 
it  upon  Jupiter.  Though,  by  the  way,  his  charging 
the  Trojan  breach  of  faith  upon  the  deity,,  looks  alitiie. 
like  the  reafoning  of  fome  modern  faints  in  the  doc^bine. 
of  abfolate  reprobation,  making  God  the  author  of  fin, 
and  may  ferve  for  fome  inlbnce  of  the  antiquity  of  that 
falfe  tenet.  ' 

T.  109.  Women  of  Greece!  etc.]  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  fire  in  this  fpeech  of  Menelaus,  which  very  well 
afrrees  with  his  charader  and  circumflances.  Methinks 
while  he  fpeaks,  one  fees  him  in  a  pofture  of  emotion, 
pointing  with  contempt  at  the  commanders  about  him. 
Htf  upbraids  their  cowardice,,  and  wiihes  they  may  be- 
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How  great  the  fliame,  when-  every  age  {liall  know 

That  not  a  Grecian  met  tliis  noble  foe  1" 

Go  then  !  refol\^  to  earth,  from  whence  ye  grew, 

A  heaitlefs,  fpiritlefs,  inglorious  crew  ! 

Be  what  ye  feem,  unanimated  clay  I  1 1 5 

J^Iyfelf  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  day. 

*Tis  man's  bold  taflc  the  gen'rous  ftrife  to  try, 

Bnt  in  the  hands  of  God  is  vi<5lory. 

Thefe  words  fcarce  fpoke,  with  gcnVous  ardour  preif , 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  amis  he  drefti  120 

That  day,  Atrides  !  a  fuperior  hand 
Had  flretch'd  dice  brcathlcls  on  the  hoftilc  (Irand ; 
But*  all  at  once  thy  fury  to  compofe, 
The  kings  of  Greece,  an  awful  band,  arole  : 
Ev'n  he  their  chief,  great  Agamemnon,  prefs'd,        125 
Thy  daring  hand,  and  this  advice  addrefs'd. 
Whither,  O  Menelaus  !  would'fl  thou  run, 
And  tempt  a  fate,  which  prudence  bids  thee  faun  ? 
Griev'd  tho'  thou  art,  forbear  the  rafh  defign  ; 
Great  He(^or'5  a^m  is  miglitier  far  than  thine.  1 30 

Ev'n  fierce  Acliilles  learn 'd  its  force  to  fear, 
And  trembling  met  this  dreadful  (bn  of  war.     hi^t-  ^ 


come  (according  to  the  literal  v/ords)  e^iri/j  andivaier : 
that  is,  be  refolved  into  thole  principles  dicy  fprnng 
from,  or  die.  Thus  Euftathius  explains  it  very  exadly 
from  a  verle  he  cites  of  Zenophanes. 

\r.  1 3 1 .  E'Sn  fierce  Achilles  learrid  his  force  to  fear. 1 
The  poet  every  where  takes  occafion  to  fet  the  brothec 


/. 
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Sit  thou  fecure  araidfi:  thy  focial  band ; 
Greece  in  our  caufe  (hall  arm  fome  pow'rful  hand. 
The  mightieft  warrior  of  th*  Achaian  name,  13  J 

Tho'  bold,  and  burning  with  defire  of  fame, 

ly  love  of  Agamemnon  toward  Menelaus  in  the  mod  a- 
greeable  light :  when  Menelaus  is  wounded,  Agamem- 
non is  more  concerned  than  he  ;  and  here  difTuades  him 
from  a  danger,  which  he  offers  immediately  after  to  un- 
dertake himfelf.  He  makes  ufe  of  He(5lor's  fnperior 
courage  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance :  and  tells  him 
that  even  Achilles  dares  not  engage  with  He<5lor.  This 
(fays  Euftathius)  is  not  true,  but  only  the  affedion  for 
his  brother  thus  breaks  out  into  a  kind  extravagance. - 
Agamemnon  likewife  confults  the  honour  of  Menelaus^ 
for  it  will  be  no  difgrace  to  him  to  decline  encounter- 
ing a  man  whom  Achilles  himfelf  is  afraid  of.  Thus 
he  artfully  provides  for  his  fafety  and  honour  at  the_ 
fame  time. 

V.  135.  The  mightlejlimrr'ior,  etc.]  It  cannot  with 
certainty  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  Homer,  who 
is  the  perfon  to  whom  a'^gamemnon  apphes  the  lad  lines 
of  this  fpeech:  the  interpreters  leave  it  as  undetermined 
In  their  tranflations  as  it  is  in  the  original.  Some  would 
have  it  underftocd  of  Hedlor,  that  the  Greeks  would 
fend  fuch  an  antagonift  againft  him,  from  whofe  hands 
Hedtor  might  be  glad  to  efcape.  But  this  interpretation 
ieems  contrary  to  the  plain  defign  of  Agamemnon's 
difcourfe,  which  only  aims  to  deter  his  brother  from  fo 
ra/h  an  undertaking  as  engaging  witli  Het^or.  So  that 
inftead  of  dropping  any  expreflion  which  might  depre- 
date the  power  or  courage  of  this  hero,  he  endeavours 
rather  to  reprefent  him  as  the  mod:  formidable  of  men, 
and  dreadful  even  to  Achilles.  This  paffage,  therefore 
will  be  moll  confident  with  Agamemnon's  defign,  if  it 
be  confidered  as  an  argument  offered  to  Menelaus,  at 
once  to  difTuade  him  from  the  engagement,  and  to  com- 
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Content  the  doubtful  honour  might  forgoe. 
So  great  the  danger,  and  fo  brave  the  foe. 

He  faid,  and  turn'd  his  brother's  vengeful  mind  ; 
He  ftoop'd  to  reafon,  and  his  rage  refign'd,  1 40 

No  longer  bent  to  rufh  on  certain  harms ; 
His  joyful  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arms. 

He,  from  whofe  lips  divine  perfuafion  flows. 
Grave  Neftor,  then,  in  graceful  act  arofe, 
Thus  to  the  kings  he  fpoke.  What  grief,  what  fhame  145 
Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  name  ? 

'  fort  him  under  the  appearance  of  fo  great  a  difgrace  as 
refufing  the  challenge  ;  by  telling  him  that  any  warrior, 

how  bold  and  intrepid  foever,  might  be  content  to  (it 
ftill  and  rejoice  that  he  is  not  expofed  to  fo  hazardous 
an  engagement.  The  words  ccikz  ^vy?iTi  A);t»  hi.  tcoKi- 
fimo,  fignify  not  to  efcape  out  of  the  combate  <as  tlie 
trandators  take  it)  but  to  avoid  entering  into  it. 

The  phrafe  of  y«vv  KUf^c^nvy  which  is  literally  fo  hend 
the  knecy  means  (according  to  Euftathius)  to  rcfl^  to  lit 
^own,  KX^ic-dyivett,  and  is  ufed  fo  by  /Efchylus  in  Pro^ 
meibeo,  Thofe  interpreters  were  greatly  miflakcn,  v.'ho 
imagined  it  fignified  to  kneel  /sw/?,  to  thank  the  Gods 
for  efcaping  from  fuch  a  combate  ;  whereas  the  cuftoni 
of  kneeling  in  prayer  (as  we  before  oblerved)  was  not 
in  ufe  among  tliefe  nations. 

v.  145.  The  fpeech  of  Nejlo:  ]  This  fpeech,  if  we 
confider  the  occafion  of  it,  could  be  made  by  no  perfoa 
ijut  Neilor.  No  young  warrior  could  v/ith  decency  ex- 
.hort  others  to  undertake  a  combate  which  he  himfelf 
declined.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  his  chara(51:er  than 
to  reprefent  to  the  Greeks  hov/  much  they  would  fatfcr 
in  the  opinion  of  another  old  man  like  himfelf.  In 
naming  Pdeus  he  fets  before  their  eyes  the  expe6latlons 
of  all  tlieir  fathers,  and  tlie  fliame  that  mull:  afilicl  diem 
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How  fKall,  alas  !  her  lioarj^  heroes  mourn 
Their  fons  degen'rate,  and  their  race  a  fcorn  ? 

IK  their  old  age,   if  their  fons  behaved  themfelves  un» 
worthily.     The  accounts  he  gives  of  the  converfations 
he  had  formerly  held  with  that  king,   and  his  jcaloufy 
for  the  glory  of  Greece,  is  a  very  natural  piiflure  of  the 
warm  dialogues  of  two  old  warriors  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  war.       Upon  the  whole,   Neftor  never 
more  difplays  his  oratory  than  in  this  place :    you  fee 
liim  riling  with  a  figh,  exprefhng  a  pathetic  forrow,   and 
vadiing  again  for  his  youth,   tliat  he  might  wipe  away 
this  difgrace  from  his  country.     The  humour  of  Itory- 
telling,  fo  natural  to  old  men,  is  almoft  always  marked 
by  Homer  in  the  fpeeclics  of  Neitor:  the  apprehension 
rliat  their  age  makes  them  contemptible,  pists  them  up- 
on repeating  the  brave  deeds  of  their  youth.     Plutarch 
juftifies  the  praifes  Nclcor  here  gives  himfelf,  and  the 
vaunts  af  his  valour,  which  on  this  occafion  were  only 
exhortations  to  thofe  he  addrefled  them  to  :  by  thefe  he 
reftores  courage  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  aftonifhed  at 
the  bold  challenge  of  He<51:or,   and  caufes  nine  of  the 
princes  to  rife  and  accept  it.     If  any  man  had  a  right 
to  commend  himfelf,  It  was  this  venerable  prince,  who 
in  relating  his  own  a(5tions  did  no  more  than  propofe 
examples  of  virtue  to  the  young.     Virgil,  without  any 
(iich  fcftening  qualification,  makes  his  hero  fay  of  him- 
felf. 

Sum  phi:  JEneas^famafuper  athera  net  us. 
And  comfort  a  dying  warrior  with  thel^  words, 
lEneie  magni  dextra  cadis. 

The  fame  author  alfo  imitates  the  wilK  of  Neftor  for  a 
r/^tura  of  his  youUi,  where  Evander  cries  out, 

0 
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What  tears  fliall  down  thy  filver  beard  be  roH'd, 

Oh  Peleus,  old  in  arms ,  in  wifdom  old  !  150 

Once  with  what  joy  the  gen'rous  prince  would  hear 

Of  ev'ry  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war, 

Participate  their  fame,  and  pleas 'd  enquire 

Each  name,  each  adion,  and  each  heroes  fire  ? 

Gods  !  fhould  he  fee  our  warriors  trembling  (land,   i  J  5 

And  trembling  all  before  one  hoflile  hand ; 

How  would  he  lift  his  aged  arms  on  high. 

Lament  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die  ! 

Dh  !  would  to  all  th'  immortal  pow'rs  above, 

Minerva,  Phoebus,  and  almighty  Jove  !  1 60 

Years  might  again  roll  back,  my  youth  renew, 

And  give  this  arm  the  fpring  which  once  it  knew : 

When  fierce  in  war,  where  Jardan's  waters  fall 

I  led  my  troops  to  Phea's  trembling  wall. 

And  with  th'  Arcadian  fpears  my  prowefs  try'd,       l&S 

Where  Celadon  rolls  down  his  rapid  tyde. 

There  Ereuthallon  brav'd  us  in  the  field. 

Proud  Areithous'  dreadful  arms  to  wield  ; 

G^reat  Areithous,  known  from  fliore  to  fiiore 

By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  raace  lie  bore  ;      v  1 70 


0  mihiprxieritos  referatji  Jupiter  annos  ! 
^lalis  erain,  cuviprimamac'iem  Pnenejiefub  ipfa 
Stravii  fcutorumque  incendi  viflor  acervos, 
Et  regem  bac  Herilu?n  de%{ra  fub  Tartar  a  viijt. 

As  for  the  narration  of  the  Arcadian  war  introduced 
liere,  it  is  a  part  of  the  true  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  as  we 
are  Informed  by  Paufanias. 

Vol.  n.  <5  * 
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No  kince  lie  fhook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow. 

But  broke,  wItJi  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 

Him  not  by  manly  force  Lycurgiis  (lew, 

Whofe  guileful  jav*lin  from  the  thicket  flew, 

Deep  In  a  winding  way  his"breafl  afTail'd,  17  j 

Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thund'ring  mace  avaiPd, 

Supine  he  fell :  thofe  arms  which  Mars  before 

Ha9  giv'n  the  vanqulfh'd,  now  the  vidor  bore^ 

But  when  old  age  had  dim*d  Lycurgus'  eyes. 

To  Ereuthallon  he  confign'd  tlie  prize,  iBo 

Furious  with  this,  he  crufii'd  our  levell'd  bands, 

And  dar'd  the  trial  of  the  ftrongefl:  hands  ; 

Nor  cou'd  the  ftrongefl  hands  his  fury  ilay ; 

All  faw,  and  fear'd,  his  hiige  tempeftuous  fway. 

'Till  I,  the  youngeft  of  the  hoft,  appeared,  185 

And  youngeft,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd. 

i  fought  the  chief:  ray  aj-ms  Minerva  crown 'd: 

Prone  fell  tlie  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground.. 

T.  177.  Thefs  arms  ^hich  Mars  before  had  giv'n,'] 
f  loruer  has  the  peculiar  happlnefs  of  being  able  to  raife 
the  obfcureft  clrcumftance  into  die  ftrongefl:  point  of 
light.  Areithous  had  taken  thefe  arms  in  battle,  and 
this  givrs  occafion  to  our  author  fay  they  were  die  pre- 
fent  of  Mars,     Euffathius. 

V.  188.  Prone  fell  the  giafit  o'er  a  length  of  ground.'] 
Nedor's  iniifling  upon  this  circumf^ance  of  the  fall  of 
.Ereuthallon,  which  paints  his  vafl  body  lying  extended 
on  the  earth,  has  a  particular  beauty  in  it,  and  recalls 
into  the  old  man's  mind  thci  joy  he  felt  on  the  fight  of 
ius  enemy  after  he  was  flaln.  Thefe  are  the  fine  and  na- 
Jiiral  fl^^kcs  that  give  life  to  the  defcripttons  of  poetrj. 
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What  then  he  was,  oh  were  your  Ntftor  now ! 

Not  Hetflor's  felf  lliould  want  an  equal  foe.  1 90 

But  w^arriors,  you,  that  youthful  vigour  boaft, 

The  flow 'r  of  Greece,  th'  examples  of  our  hoft, 

Sprung  from  fuch  fathers,  who  fuch  numbers  fway. 

Can  you  ftand  trembling,  and  defert  the  day  ? 

His  warm  reproofs  die  lift'ning  kings  inflame  ;       195 
And  nine>  the  noblefl  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Up-(tarted  fierce :  But  far  before  the  reft 
The  king  of  m,en  advanced  his  dauntkfs  breaft : 
Then  bold  Tydldes,  great  in  arms  appeared  ; 
And  next  his  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear'd ;  200 

OUeus  followed ;  Idomcn  was  there. 
And  Merlon,  dreadful  as  the  God  of  wat »  . 
With  thefe  Eurypylus  and  Thoas  ftand. 
And  wife  Ulyfl'es  clos'd  the  daring  band. 
All  thefe,  alike  infpir'd  with  noble  rage,  205 

Demand  the  light.     To  whom  the  Pylian  fage  r 

V.  196.  Ajid  7iiney  the  nohlej},  etc.^  In  this  cata- 
logue of  the  nine  warriors,  who  ofler  themfelves  as  cham- 
pions for  Greece,  one  may  take  notice  of  the  lirft  and 
the  laft  who  rifes  up.  Agamemnon  advanced  foremoft, 
as  it  belt  became  the  general,  and  Ulyfles  with  his  ufuai 
caution  took  time  to  deliberate  until  feven  more  had  of- 
fered themfelves.  Homer  gives  a  great  encomium  of 
the  eloquence  of  Neftor,  in  making  it  produce  fo  fuddeii 
an  effect ;  efpecially  v.'hen  Agamemnon,  who  did  not  prof- 
fer himfelf  before,  even  to  fave  his  brother,  is  now  the 
firft  that  fteps  forth ;  one  M'ould  fancy  this  particular 
circumftance  was  contrived  to  fliew,  that  eloquence  has 
a  greater  power  than  even  nature  itfelf. 
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Left  thirft  of  glofy  your  brave  fouls  divide. 
What  chief  fhall  combate,  let  the  lots  decide. 
AVhom  heav'n  fhall  chufe,  be  his  the  chance  to  raife 
His  country's  fame,  his  own  immortal  praife.  2 10 

The  lots  produc'd,  each  hero  figns  his  own  ; 
Then  in  the  gen'ral's  helm  the  fates  are  thrown* 
The  people  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 
And  vows  like  theie  afcend  from  all  the  bands. 

T.  208.  Let  the  lots  decide.']  This  was  a  very  pru- 
dent  piece  of  condu<5t  in  Neftor  ;  he  does  not  chufe  any 
of  thefe  nine  himfelf,  but  leaves  the  determination  in- 
lirely  to  chance.  Had  he  named  the  hero,  the  reft 
might  have  been  grieved  to  have  feen  another  preferred 
before  them  ;  and  he  ^Y?1I  knew  tliat  the  lot  could  not 
fall  upon  a  v/rong  perfon,  where  all  were  valiant.  Eu- 
flathius. 

T.  209.  Whom  heav'n  shall  chtife,  be  his  the  chance 
to  raife 
His  count ry^s  fame i  hii  cnvn  ifnmortal praife*'^ 
The  original  of  this  pafTage  is  fomewhat  confufed ;  the 
interpreters  render  it  thus  :  **  Caft  the  lots,  and  he  who 
**  lliall  be  chofen,  \![  he  efcapes  from  this  dangerous 
**  combate,  will  do  an  eminent  fervice  to  the  Greeks, 
•*  and  alfo  have  caufe  to  be  greatly  fatisfied  himfelf.'* 
But  the  fenfe  will  appear  more  diftinft  and  rational,  if 
the  words  Zto^  and  uvro<;  be  not  underftood  of  the  fame 
perfon :  and  the  meaning  of  Neftor  will  then  be,  "  He 
who  is  chofen  for  the  engagement  by  the  lot,  will  do 
his  country  great  fervice  ;    and  he  likewife  who  is 
**  not,  will  have  reafon  to  rejoice  for  efcaping  fo  daa- 
•'  gerous  a  combate."  The  exprefTion  utKi  <()vyn<ri  A»ji» 
IX.  Toxiftotoy  is  the  fame  Homer  ufes  in  v.  118,  1 19,  of 
this  book,  which  we  exphiined  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the 
note  on  v.  135. 

V.  213.  Th^peoplepray,'}    Homer,  who  fuppofes  &• 
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Grant,  thou  Almighty  !  in  whofe  hand  is  fate,  215 

A  worthy  champion  for  the  Grecian  ftate^ 
This  tafl<  let  Ajax  or  Tydidcs  prove. 
Or  he,  the  king  of  kings,  belov'd  by  Jove. 

Old  Nefbr  (hook  the  cafque.     By  heav'n  Infpir'd, 
Leap'd  forth  the  lot,  of  ev'ry  Greek  defir'd.  220 

This  from  the  right  to  left  the  herald  bears, 
Held  out  in  order  to  the  Grecian  peers : 
Each  to  his  rival  yields  die  mark  unknown, 
'Till  godlike  Ajax  finds  the  lot  his  own ; 
Surveys  th' infcription  with  rejoicing  eyes,  225 

Then  cafts  before  him,  and  with  tranfport  cries : 


very  thing  on  earrii  to  proceed  from  the  immediate  dif- 
pofition  of  heaven,  allows  not  even  the  lots  to  come  up 
by  chance,  but  places  them  in  the  hands  of  God.  The 
people  pray  to  him  for  the  difpofal  of  them,  and  beg 
that  Ajax,  Diomed  or  Agamemnon  may  be  the  perfon. 
In* which  the  poet  feems  to  make  the  army  give  his 
own  fentiments,  concerning  the  preferments  of  valour  in 
his  heroes,  to  avoid  an  odious  coniparifon  in  downright 
terms,  which  mipht  have  been  inconfilieat  with  his  de- 
Cgn  of  complementing  the  Grecian  families.  They  af- 
terwards offer  up  their  prayers  again,  jult  as  the  corn- 
bate  is  beginning,  that  if  Ajax  does  not  conquer,  at 
lead  he  m;iy  divide  the  glory  with  HcCtor ;  in  which 
the  commentators  obferve  Homer  prepares  tlic  readers 
fbr  what  is  to  happen  in  the  fequel. 

v.  225.  Surzejs  th'  m/cripiion.'}  There  is  no  necef- 
fity  to  luppofe  that  they  put  any  letters  upon  thefe  lots,. 
at  lead  not  tlieir  names,  becaufe  the  herald  could  not 
tell  to  whom  the  lot  of  Ajax  belonged,  until  he  claimed 
it  himfelf.  It  is  more  probable  that  tliey  made  fome 
private  mark  or  fignet  each  upon  his  own  lot.     The. 
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Warriors !  I  claim  the  lot,  and  arm  with  joy  j 
Be  mine  the  conqueft  of  this  chief  of  Troy. 

lot  was  only  a  piece  of  wood,  a  fhell,  or  any  thing  that 
lay  at  hand.     Euftathius. 

V.  227.  Warriors!  I  claim  the  lot."]  This  is  the  firft 
fpeech  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad.     He  is  no  orator,  but  ai' 
ways  expreffes  himfelf  in  fhort ;   generally  bragging  or 
threatening;    and  very  pofitive.     The   appellation   of 
s§«05  'Ay^cucovy,  thtbulnjoark  of  the  Greekf,  which  Homer 
almofl:  conftantly  gives  him,  is  extremely  proper  to  the 
bulk,  ftrength,  and  immobility  of  this  heavy  hero,   who 
6n  all  occafions  is  made  to  ftand  to  the  bufinefs  and 
fupport  the  brunt.     Thefe  qualifications  are  given  him, 
that  he  may  laft  cut,  when  the  rell  of  the  chief  heroes 
ure  wounded  :   this  makes  him  of  excellent  ufe  in  Iliad 
I'ii  etc.     He  there  puts  a  ftop  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  a  long  time  prevents  the  firing   of  the 
ibipsi     It  is  particularly  obfervable,  that  he  is  never 
affiflied  by  any  deity^  as  the  others  are.     Yet  one  would 
think  Mars  had  been  no  improper  patron  for  him,  there 
being  fome  refemblance  in   the  boifterous  character  of 
that  God  and  this  hero.    However  it  be,  this  confidera- 
tion  may  pardy  account  for  a  particular,  which  elfe  might 
very  well  raife  a  queftion :  why  Ajax,  who  is  in  this 
book  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  He6lor,  fhould  afterwards 
in  the  Iliad  fhun  to  meet  him,  and;appear  his  inferior  ? 
We  fee  the  Gods  make  this  difference  :    Hedlor  is  not 
only  affiled  by  them  in  his  own  perfon,   but  his  men 
iecond  him,  whereas    thofe  of  Ajax  are  difpirited  by 
heaven :    to  which  one  may  add  another  which  is  a  na- 
tural reafon,   Hecflor  in  this  book  exprefly  tells  Ajax, 
**  he  will  now  make  ufe  of  no  (kill  or  art  in   fighting 
**  with  him."     The  Greek  in  bare  brutal  ftrength  pro- 
ved too  hard  for-Hedor,  and  therefore  he  might  be  fup- 
pofed  afterwards  to  have  exerted  his  dexterity  againit 
liim. 
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Now,  while  my  brighteit  arms  my  limbs  inved. 

To  Saturn's  fon  be  all  your  vows  addreil :  230 

But  pray  in  fecret,  left  the  foes  (hould  hear. 

And  deem  your  pray'rs  the  mean  efTedl  of  fear. 

Said  I  in  fecret !  No,  your  vows  declare. 

In  fuch  a  voice  as  fills  the  earth  and  air. 

Lives  their  a  chief  whom  Ajax  ought  to  dread,        23$ 

Ajax  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bred  ? 

From  warlike  Salamis  I  drew  my  birth. 

And  born  to  combates,  fear  no  force  of  earth. 

He  i^aid.     The  troops,  with  elevated  eyes. 
Implore  the  God  whofe  thunder  rends  the  fkies.      240 
O  father  of  mankind,  fuperior  lord  ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  ador'd; 
Who  in  the  highell  heav  n  has  fix'd  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  Gods  !  unbounded,  and  alone ; 
Grant  thou,  that  Telamon  may  bear  away  245 

The  praife  and  conqueft  of  this  doubtful  day ; 
Or  if  illuftrious  He6lor  be  thy  care. 
That  bodi  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  fliare. 

Now  Ajax  brac'd  his  dazling  armour  on  ; 
Sheath'd  in  bright  fteel  the  giant-waririor  (hone  :       250 
He  moves  to  combate  with  majeftic  pace  ; 
So  ftalks  in  arms  the  grizly  God  of  Thrace, 

V.  251.  If^  7noves  to  combate P^  This  defcription  is 
full  of  the  fublime  imagery  fo  peculiar  to  our  author. 
The  Grecian  champion  is  drawn  in  all  that  terrible  glory 
with  which  he  equals  his  heroes  to  the  gods :  he  is  np 
lefs  dreadful  than  Mars  moving  to  battle,  to  execute  the 
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When  Jove  to  punilh  faithlefs  men  prepares, 

And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  wafte  of  wars. 

Thus  march 'd  the  chief,  tremendous  as  a  God;       25 c 

Grimly  he  fmil'd ;  earth  trembled  as  he  (trode: 

His  maffy  jav'lin  quiv'ring  in  his  hand. 

He  (bod,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 

Thro'  ev'ry  Argive  heart  new  tranfport  ran; 

Ail  Troy  flood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man.  260 

Ev'o  Hector  paus'd ;  and  with  new  doubt  oppreft, 

Felt  his  great  heart  fufpended  in  his  bread: : 

'Twas  vain  to  feek  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear; 

Himfelf  had  challeng'd,  and  die  foe  drew  near. 

Stern  Telamon  behind  his  ample  fhield,  265. 

As  from  a  brazen  tow'r,  o'erlook'd  the  field. 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  fev'n  thick  folds  o'ercaft,. 
Of  tough  bull-hides  ;  of  folid  brafs  the  laft.. 

decrees  of  Jove  upon  mankind,  and  determine  the  fate 
of  nations.  His  march,  his  poflure,  his  countenance, 
his  bulk,  his  tower-like  fliield  ;  in  a  word,  his  whole  fir 
gure,  flrikes  our  eyes  in  all  the  ftrongeft  colours  of  poe- 
try. We  look  upon  him  as  a  deity,  and  are  not  aflo- 
niflied  at  thole  emotions  which  Hedor  feels  at  the  fight 
of  him. 

V.  269.  The  nvork  of  T^ch'ius.']  I  fliall  ask  leave  to 
tranfcribe  here  the  ilory  of  this  Tychius,  as  we  have  it 
in  the  ancient  Life  of  Homer,  attributed  to.  Herodotus. 
**  Homer  falling  into  poverty,  determined  to  go  to  Cu- 
*'  ma,  and  as  he  pad  thro'  the  plain  of  Hermus,  came 
**  to  a  place  called  the  neiv  'wally  which  was  a  colony 
**  of  the  Cumx-ans.  Here  (^after  he  had  recited  five 
**  verfes  in  celebration  of  Ciima')  he  was  received  by 
"  a  leather- dreffer,  whofe  name  was  Tychius,  into  his 
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(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyle  dwell 'd. 
And  all  in  arts  of  armoury  excell*d.)  270 

This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breafl. 
And  tlireat'ning,  thus  his  adverie  chief  addreft. 
He<5lor  I  approach  my  arm,  wad  iingly  know 
What  ftrength  thou  haft,  and  what  the  Grecian  foe. 

"  houfe,  where  he  fhewed  to  his  hoft  and  his  company, 
**  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Amphiaraus,  and  his 
"  hymns.     The  admiiation  he  there  obtained  procured 
**  him   a  prefect  fubfiftence.       They  fhew  to  this  day 
with  great  veneration  the  place  where  he  fat  when 
he  recited  his  verfes,  and  a  poplar  which  they  affirm 
**-to  have  grown  there  in  his  time."     If  there  be  any 
thing  in  this  ftory,   wc  hare  rcafon  to  be  pleafcd  with 
the  grateful  temper  of  our  poet,  who  took  this  occafion 
of  immortalizing  the  name  of  an  ordinary  tradefman, 
who  had  obliged  him.      The  fame  account  of  his  life 
takes  notice  of  feveral  other  inflances  of  his  gratitude  in 
the  fame  kind.  ' 

V.  270.  In  arts  of  armoury  r\  Ihave  called  Tychius 
an  armourer,  rather  than  a  leather-dreffer  or  currier; 
his  making  the  fhield  of  Ajax  authorizes  one  exprellion 
as  well  as  the  other ;  and  though  that  which  Homer 
ufes  had  no  lownefs  or  vulgarity  in  the  Greek,  it  is  not 
to  be  admitted  into  Englilh  heroic  verfe. 

V.  273.  He6ior !  approach  my  arm<,  etc."]     I  think  it 
needlefs   to   obferve  how  exactly  this  fpeech  of  Ajax 
correfponds    with  his  bliuit  and   foldier-like  character. 
The  fame  propriety,   in  regard  to  this  hero,    is  main- 
tained throughout  the  Iliad.  The  bufinefs  he  is  about  is 
all  that  employs  his  head,  and  he  fpeaks  of  nothing 

but  fighting.     The  laft  line  is  an  image  of  his  mind  at 
all  times. 

No  morC'—'^befudden^  and  begin  the  fight. 
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Achilles  fhuns  the  fight ;   yet  fome  thei-e  are,  27  J 

Not  void  of  foul,  and  not  nnfkiU'd  in  war: 
Let  him,  unadive,  on  the  fea-beat  fhore, 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  arms  no  more ; 
Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet.  to  boafl, 
And  fends  thee  one,  a  fample  of  her  hofl.  280 

Such  as  I  am,  I  eome  to  prove  thy  might ; 

No  more be  fudden,  and  begin  tlie  fight. 

O  Ton  of  Telamon,  thy  country's  piide  ! 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  reply'd^ 
Me,  as  a  boy  or  woman,  v/ould'fl  thou  fright,  285 

New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight  ? 
Thou  meet'ft  a  chief  deferring  of  thy  arms, 
To  combate  born,  and  bred  amidft  alarms : 
I  know  to  ihift  my  ground,  remount  the  car. 
Turn,  charge,  and  anfwer  ev'ry  call  of  war;  290 

V.  285.  Aff ,  as  a  hoy  or  rwoman,  'would'Ji  thou  fright^ 
this  reply  of  Hedor  feems  rather  to  alludge  to  fome  ge- 
flure  Ajax  had  ufed  in  his  approach  to  him,  asjhaking 
his  f{  ear,  or  the  like,  than  to  any  thing  he  had  faid  in 
his  fpeech.  For  what  he  had  told  him  amounts  to  no 
more,  than  that  there  were  feveral  in  the  Grecian  army 
who  had  courted  the  honour  of  this  combate  as  well  as 
himfelf.  1  think  one  muft  obferve  many  things  of  this 
kind  in  Homer,  that  allude  to  the  particular  attitude  or; 
adion,  in  which  the  author  fuppofes  the  perfon  to  be  at 
that  time. 

V.  290.  Turn  ^  charge  i  and  anfwer  evry  call  of luar  7^ 
The  Greek  is.  To  move  my  feet  to  the  found  of  Mars y, 
which  feems  to  fliew  that  thofe  military  dances  were  in 
ufe  even  in  Homer's  time,  which  were  afterwards  prac* 
tifed  in  Greece. 
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To  right,  to  left,  the  dextrous  lance  I  wield, 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  founding  fliield. 
But  open  be  our  fight,  and  bold  each  blow ; 
I  fteal  no  conqiieft  from  a  noble  foe. 

He  faid,  and  rifing,  high  above  the  field  295 

Whirl'd  the  long  lance  agalnft  tlic  fev'nfbld  fliield. 
Full  on  the  brals  defcending  from  above 
Thro' fix  bull-hides  the  furious  weapon  drove, 
'Till  in  the  feventh  It  fix'd.      Then  Ajax  threw, 
Thro'  Hc'ftor's  flileld  the  forceful  jav'lin  flew,  300 

His  corfiet  enters,  and  his  garment  rends. 
And  glancing  downwards  near  his  flank  defcends. 
The  wary  Trojan  flirinks,  and  bending  iow 
Beneath  his  buckler,  difappoints  the  blow, 
Fromtheir  bor'd  fiiields  the  chiefs  their  jav'lins  dr€W,305 
Then  clofe  impetuous,  aiKi  the  charge  renew: 
Fierce  as  the  mountain  lions  bath'd  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax  Heiflor  his  long  lance  extends  ;  310 

The  blunted  point  againfl  the  buckler  bends. 
^But  Ajax  watchful  as  his  foe  drew  near. 
Drove  thro'  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  fpear; 


V.  30^.  From  their  bor'd  shields  the  chiefs  their  jav'lins 
dre*w,^  Homer  In  this  combate  makes  his  heroes  per- 
form all  their  exercifes  with  all  foits  of  weapons  ;  firft 
darting  lances  at  dillance,  then  advancing  clofer  and  pu- 
(hing  with  fpears,  then  caiHug  ftones,  and  lallly  attack- 
ing with  fwords  ;  in  every  one  of  which  the  poet  gives 
the  fuperiority  to  his  countryman.  It  is  firther  obferv- 
able  (as  Euftathlus  remarks)  that  Ajax  allows  Hedor 
an  advantage  in  throwing  the  fird  fpear. 
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It  reach 'd  his  neck,  with  matchlefs  ftrength  inipell'd; 

Spouts  the  black  gore,  and  dims  his  fnining  fiiield.   315 

Yet  ceas*d  not  Heclor  thus  ;  but,  fboping  down. 

In  his  ftrong  hand  up-heav'd  a  flinty  flone. 

Black,  craggy,  vaft:  to  this  his  force  he  bends; 

Full  on  the  brazen  bofs  the  ftone  defcends ; 

The  hollow  brafs  refounded  with  the  (hock.  320 

Then  Aja.K  feiz'd  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 

Apply'd  each  nerve,  and  fwinging  round  on  high^ 

With  force  tempeftuous  let  the  ruin  fly : 

The  huge  ftone  thundVing  thro'  his  buckler  broke : 

His  flacken'd  knees  receiv'd  the  numbing  ftroke;      325 

Great  Heflor  falls  extended  on  the  field. 

His  bulk  fuppoiting  on  the  fliatter'd  (liield ; 

Nor  wanted  heav'nly  aid :    Apollo's  might 

Conlirm'd  his  finews,  and  reftor'd  to  fight. 

And  now  both  heroes  their  broad  faulchions  drew:  330 

In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  flew ; 

But  then  by  Heralds  voice  the  word  was  giv'n, 

The  /acred  minifters  of  earth  and  heav*n : 

V.  32S.  Apollo's  7}2ight.~\  In  the  beginning  of  this 
book  we  left  Apollo  perching  upon  a  tree,  in  the  fliape 
of  a  vulture,  to  behold  the  combate :  he  comes  now 
very  opportunely  to  fave  his  favourite  He<5lor.  Eufta- 
thius  fays  that  Apollo  is  the  fame  with  Deftiny,  fo  that 
when  Homer  fays  Apollo  faved  him,  he  means  no  more 
than  that  it  was  not  his  fate  yet  to  die,  as  Helenus  had 
loretold  him. 

v.  7,7,2.  Heralih,  the  facred  mlnifters.~\  The  heralds 
of  old  were  facred  perfons,  accounted  the  delegates  of 
Mercury,  and  inriolabie  by  the  law  of  nauons.     The 

ancient 
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Divine  Talthybius  whom  the  Greeks  employ, 
And  fage  Idjeus  on  the  part  of  Ti;oy,    -  33  j 

Between  the  fwords,  their  peaceful  fceptrcs  re.lr'd ; 
And  fii-ft  Idxus'  awful  voice  Vv-as  heard. 

Forbear,  my  fons  }  your  farther  force  to  prove. 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  belov'd  of  Jove. 
To  either  hoft  your  matchlefs  worth  is  knowsi,  ^40 

Each  Ibunds  your  praife,  and  war  is  all  your  ov.n. 
But  now  the  night  extends  her  awful  fliade ; 
The  goddefs  parts  you  ;  be  the  night  obey'd. 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  foul  exprefs'd. 
X)  fage  !   to  Hector  be  thefe  v/ords  addrefs'd.  34 j 

ancient  hiftories  liave  many  examples  of  the  feverity  ex- 
ercifed  againft  thofe  who  committed  any  outrage  upon 
fhem.  Their  office  was  to  affift  in  the  facrifices  and 
councils,  to  proclaim  war  or  peace,  to  command  filence 
at  ceremonies  or  lingle  combates.,  to  part  the  combatants, 
and  to  declare  the  conqueror,  etc. 

V.  334.  Dhine  Talthybius  qlz7\,  This  irtterpofition 
of  the  two  heralds  to  part  the  combatants,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  night,  is  applied  by  TafTo  to  the  fingle  com- 
bate  of  Tancred  and  Argantes,  in  the  fixth  book  of  his 
Jerufalem.  The  herald's  fpeech,  and  particularly  that 
remarkable  injimdion  to  obey  the  nighty  are  tranlkted  li- 
terally by  that  author.  The  combatants  there  alfo  part 
not  without  a  promife  of  meeting  again  in  battle,  on  fome 
■more  favourable  opportunity. 

V.  337.  And  fir  fi  Idceus.~\  Homer  obfeiTes  a  jufl  de- 
corum in  making  Idaeus  the  Trojan  herald  fpeak  firll,  to 
end  the  corrfoate  wherein  Hecflor  had  the  difadvantage, 
Ajax  is  very  fenfible  of  this  difference,  when  in  his  reply 
"he  requires  that  Heitor  fhould  firft  ask  for  a  ceffation,  as 
lie  was  the  challenger.     Euitathius. 

V  o  L.  11.  H 
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Let  him,  v/ho  firft  provok'd  our  chiefs  to  fight. 

Let  him  demand  the  fandion  of  the  night ; 

if  firfl:  he  ask  it,  I  content  obey. 

And  ceafe  the  ftrife  when  Hector  {hows  the  way. 

Oh  firfl:  of  Greeks  !  (his  noble  foe  rejoin'd)      "^^S^ 
Whom  heav'n  adorns,  fuperior  to  thy  kind, 
With  ftrength  of  body,,  and  with  worth  of  mind! 
'Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear ; 
Hereafter  we  ihall  meet  in  glorious  war. 
Some  future  day  fhall  lengthen  out  the  ftrife,  3:^5 

And  let  the  Gods  decide  of  death  or  life  ! 
Since  then  the  night  extends  her  gloomy  {hade, 
And  heav'n  enjoins  it,  be  the  night  obey'd, 
^Return,  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian  friends. 
And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends ;  360 

As  I  {hall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojan  wife. 
Who  wearies  heav'n  with  vows  for  Hedor's  life. 

V.  5)0.  Ohfirfi  of  Greeks  etc.]  He(51:or,  how  hardly 
Soever  he  is  preft  by  his  prefent  circumflance,  fays  no- 
thing to  obtain  a  truce  that  is  not  ftriftly  confident  widi 
his  honour.  When  he  praifes  Ajax,  it  leffens  his  own 
difadvantage,  and  he  is  careful  to  extol  him  only  above 
-the  Greeks,  without  acknowledging  him  more  valiant 
than  himfelf  or  the  Trojans:  He(5lor  is  always  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  his  country.  In  what  follows  we  fee 
he  keeps  "himfelf  on  a  level  with  his  adveifary ;  Here' 
fifter  ive  /Jjall  meet,— Go  thou,  and  give  i  he  fame  joy 
io  thy  Grecians  for  thy  efcape^  as  1  shall  to  my  Trojafis. 
The  point  ofhojiour  in  all  this  is  very  nicely  preferved. 

V.  362.  Whonuearies  hcavn  <voith  vonvsfor  HeHor^ 
iife.']  Euflathius  gives  many  folutions  of  the  difficulty  in 
thefe  words,  Qilov  uyaix :  They  mean  eitiier  that  the 
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But  let  us,  on  this  memorable  day, 
Exchange  fome  gift;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  fay, 
"  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  thefe  chiefs  contend;  36 J 
**  And  each  brave  foe  was  in  his  foul  a  friend." 
With  that,  a  fword'  with  {iars  of  filver  graced, 
The  baldric  ftudded,  and  the  iheath  enchas'd. 
He  gave  the  Greek.     The  gen'rous  Greek  beftow'd 
A  radiant  belt  tJiat  rich  with  purple  glow'd.  370 

Trojan  ladies  will  pray  to  the  Gods  for  him  {y^yaMiuc,  or 
certat'n/i)  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  tranfport ;  or  that 
tliey  will  go  in  proceflion  to  the  temples  for  him  («/; 
^■«r<ry  ocyavoc,  cwtum  Dsorum ;)  or  that  they  will  pray  to 
him  as  to  a  God  ou-cjt  ©sa?  rm  iv^ovrcci  uoi. 

V.  364.  Exchartge  fome  gift -2  There  is  nothmg  th;U 
gives  us  a  greater  pleafure  in  reading  an  heroic  poem, 
than  the  generofity  which  one  brave  enemy  fhews  to  a* 
nodier.  The  propofal  made,  here  by  He<5lor,  and  fo 
readily  embraced  by  Ajax,  maJces  the  parting  of  thefe 
two  heroes  more  glorio\:!S  to  them  than  the  continuance 
of  the  combate  could  have  been.  A  French  critic  is 
(hocked  at  Hedtor's  making  propofals  to  Ajax  \vith  an 
air  of  equality  ;  he  fays  a  man  that  is  vanquifhed,  in- 
ftead  of  talking  of  prefents,  ought  to  retire  with  fhame 
from  his  conqueror.  But  that  Hector  was  vanquifhed^ 
is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed ;  Homer  had  told  us  that 
his  flrength  was  reftored  by  Apollo,  and  that  the  two 
combatants  were  engaging  again  upon  equal  terms  with 
their  fwords.  So  that  this  criticifra  falls  to  nothing. 
For  the  reft,  it  is  faid  that  this  exchange  of  prefents  be- 
tween He<aor  and  Ajitii  gave  birth  to  a  proverb,  That 
ihe  prefents  of  eaemies  are  generally  fata},  For  Ajax 
with  this  fword  afterwards  killed  himfelf,  and  HeAor 
was  dragged  by  this  belt  at  the  chariot  of  Achilles. 

H  2 
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Then  With  majefHc  grace  they  quit  the  plain ; 
This  feeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hedlor  wait. 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  ftate  : 
Efcap'd  great  Ajax,  they  furvey'd  him  round,  375 

Alive  unharm'd,  and  vig'rous  from  liis  wound. 
To  Troy's  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  beaK, 
Their  prefent  triumph,  as  their  late  defpair. 

But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardy  deed. 
The  well-arm'd  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead.  3&0 

A  fteer  for  facrifice  the  king  defign'd. 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  nobler  kind. 
The  vltflim  falls  ;  they  ftripe  the  fmoklng  hide, 
The  bead  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide ; 
Then  fpread  the  tables,  the  repaft  prepare,  385 

Each  takes  his  feat,  and  each  receives  his  fliare. 
The  king  himfelf  (an  honorary  fign) 
Before  great  Ajax  plac'd  the  mighty  chine. 


V.  388.  Before  great  Jjaxplac'J  the  mighty  chine  ] 
This  is  one  of  tiiofe  pailages  that  will  naturally  fall  un- 
der the  ridiaile  of  a  true  modern  critic.  But  what  A- 
^amemnon  liere  beflows  upon  Ajax  was  in  former  times 
a  great  mark  of  refped  and  honour  :  not  only  as  it  was 
cuftomary  to  diftinguiiTi  the  quality  of  their  gueds,  by  the 
largenefs  of  the  portions  alTigned  them  at  their  tables, 
but  as  this  part  of  the  vidim  peculiarly  belonged  to  the 
king  hirafelf.  It  is  worth  remarking  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  fimplicity  of  thcfe  times  allowed  the  eating  of 
no  other  flefh  but  beef,  mutton,  or  kid  :  this  Is  the 
food  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  the  patriarchs  and 
warriors  of  the  Old  Teftament.     Fifhing  and  fowling 
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When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  remov'dj 
Nefbr,  in  each  perfuafive  art  approv'd,  39O 

The  iage  whofe  counfels  long  had  fway'd  the  reft,. 
In  words  like  thefe  his  prudent  thought  expreft. 
How  dear,  O  kings !  this  fatal  day  has  coit,. 
What  Greeks  are  perilh'd !  what  a  people  loft  !. 
What  tides  of  blood  have  drench'd  Scamander's  fhore  1395 
■\\^hat  crouds  of  heroes  funk,  to  rife  no  more  1 
Then  hear  me,  chief !  nor  let  the  morrow's  light 
Awake  thy  fquadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight : 
Some  fpace  at  Icaft  permit  the  war  to  breathe, 
Wliile  we  to  flames  our  flaughter'd  friends  be^ueathe.40a 

were  the  arts  of  more  luxurious  nations,  and  came  much. 
Liter  into  Greece  and  ifrael. 

One  cannot  read  this  pafTage  without  being  pleafed 
with  the  wonderful  fmiplicity  of  the  old  heroic  ages.. 
We  have  here  a  gallant  warrior  returning  vidorious 
(for  that  he  thought  iiimfelffo,  appears  from  theie  words- 
Ki^xfivioroc.  vUn)  from  a  lingle  combate  with  the  braved 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  is  no  odierwife  rewarded,  thaa 
with  a  larger  pordon  of  the  facrifice  at  fupper.  Thus 
an  upper  feat,  or  a  more  capacious  bowl,  was  a  recom- 
pence  for  the  greatefl:  adions  ;  and  thus  the  only  reward 
in  the  Olympic  games  was  a  pine  branch,  or  a  chaplet 
of  parfley  or  wild  olive.  The  latter  part  of  this  note- 
belongs  to  Eulbitliius. 

v.  400.  H^iile  nve  tofiames,  etc  ]  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  artifice  in  this  counfel  of  i\e(tor,.  of  burning  the. 
dead,  and  raifing  a  fortification  ;  for  though  piety  was. 
the  fpecious  pretext,  their  lecurity  was  the  real  aim  of 
the  truce,  which  they  made  ufe  of  to  finifli  their  works.. 
Their  doing  this  at  the  fame  time  they  ereded  the  fu- 
neral piles,  made  the  impofition  eafy  upon  the  enemy^. 

H3 
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From  the  red  field  their  fcatter'd  bodies  bear. 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  fun'ral  (Irudure  rear ; 

who  might  naturally  miftake  one  work  for  the  other. 
And  this  alfo  obviates  a  plain  obje(5lion,  viz»  Why  the 
Trojans  did  not  interrupt  them  in  this  work  ?  tlie  truce 
determined  no  exaft  time,  but  as  much  as  was  needful 
for  difcharging  the  rites  of  the  dead. 

I  fancy  it  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader  to  in- 
large  a  little  upon  the  way  of  difpoftng  the  dead  among 
the  ancients.  It  may  be  proved  from  innumerable  in- 
ftances,  that  the  Hebrews  interred  their  dead ;  thus  A- 
braham's  burying-place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
ture :  and  that  the  ^Egyptians  did  the  fame,  is  plain 
from  their  embalming  them.  Some  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  ufage  of  burning  the  dead  was  originally 
lo  prevent  any  outrage  to  the  bodies  from  their  enemies; 
which  imagination  is  rendered  not  improbable  by  that 
paflage  in  the  firft  book  of  Samuel,  where  the  Ifraelites 
burn  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  hisfons,  after  they  had  been 
mifufed  by  the  Phdiftines,  even  though  tlieir  common 
cuftom  was  to  bury  their  dead :  and  fo  Sylla  among  the 
Romans  was  the  firft  of  his  family  who  ordered  his  body 
to  be  burnt,  for  fear  the  barbarities  he  had  exercifed  on 
that  of  Marius  might  be  retaliated  upon  his  own.  TuUy, 
De  Legibus  lib.  2.  Proculdubio  cremandi  ritusaGra- 
cis  venit,  navi  fepulturn  Itgmius  Numam  ad  Anienis 
fonteffi ;  toiiqueg^nii  Cornell  xfolennefuijfs  fepulchrum^ 
ufque  ad  Syllam^  qui  primus  ex  ea  gente  crematus  ejl. 
The  Greeks  ufed  both  ways  of  interring  and  burning ; 
Patroclus  was  burned,  and  Ajaxlaid  in  the  ground,  as 
appears  from  Sophocles's  Ajax,  lin.  1185. 

-  27r£y<rfl»  Kci'Xnv  xccTTiTov  riv  iai7> 

Hajlen  (fays  the  chorus)  to  prepars  a  hoUo'W  bcfe,  a 
grave,  for  tiis  vi^n^ 
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-So  decent  urns  their  fno\vy. bones  may  keep, 

And  pious  children  o'er  their  afhes  weep. 

Here,  where  on  one  promifcuous  pik  they  blaz'd^.  40^ 

High  o'er  them  all  a  gen 'rat  tomb  be  rais'd ; 

Next,  to  fecure  our  camp,  and  naval  pow'rs,. 

Raife  an  embattel'd  waltj^  with  lofty  tow'rs  ; 

From  fpace  to  fpace  be  ample  gates  around. 

For  pafTmg  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound.  410 

So  Greece  to  combate  (hall  in  fafety  go. 

Nor  fear  the  fierce  incurfions  of  the  foe , 

'Twas  thus  the  fage  his  wholefbme  counfel  mov'd  ; 

The  fceptered  kings  of  Greece  his  words  approv'd. 

Thucj'dides,  in  his  fecond  book,  mentions  xd^vctKcc; 
xvTrciotcre-ivxg,    coffins  or  cheits  made  of  cyprefs  wood,  m 
which  the  Athenians  kept  the  bones  of  their  friends  that 
died  in  the  wars. 

The  Romans  derived  from  the  Greeks  both  thefe  euf- 
toms  of  burning  and  burying  :  Jnurbe  neve  Sepelito 
neve  Urito,  fays  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  The 
place  where  they  burned  the  dead  was  fet  apart  for  this 
religious  ufe,  and  called  Glebe;  from  which  pra<5>ice  the 
name  is  yet  applied  to  all  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
church. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  Homer  is  the  firfl:  who  men- 
tions one  general  tomb  for  a  number  of  dead  perfons. 
Here  is  a  Tumulus  built  round  the  Pyre,  not  to  bury 
their  bodies,  for  they  were  to  be  burned ;  nor  to  receive 
the  bones,  for  thofe  were  to  be  carried  to  Greece;  but 
perhaps  to  inter  their  allies,  (which  cultom  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  paflage  in  Iliad  23.  v.  255.)  or  it  might 
be  ooly  a  Cenotaph,  in  rem^jmbrance  of  the  dead. 
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Meanwhile,  conven'd  at  Priani^s  palace-gate,       415 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  fate  i 
A  fenate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice. 
Their  hearts  were  fearful,  and  confus'd  their  voice. 
Antenor  rifing,  thus  demands  their  ear  r. 
Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars  hear  !  42a 

'Tis  heav'n  the  counfel  of  my  breafl:  infpires^ 
And  I  but  move  what  ev'ry  God  requires  : 
Let  Sparta's  treafures  be  this  hour  reftor'd^ 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  Lord. 
The  ties  of  faith,  the  fworn  alliance  broke,.  42:^ 

Our  impious  battles  the  juft  Gods  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  pradlife,  or  reject. 
So  hope  fuccefs,  or  dread  the  dire  effeft. 

The  fenior  fpoke,  and  f  ite.     To  whom  rcply'd 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride.  43O' 

V.  416.  The  Trojan  peers  In  nightly  council  fate 7}^. 
There  is  a  great  beauty  in  the  two  epirJbets  Homer  gives 
to  this  council,  ^e^v^j,  Tir^/iycmay  thnrday  turbulenta. 
The  unjuft  fide  is  always  fearful  and  difcordant.  I  think 
M.  Dacier  has  not  intirely  done  judice  to  diis  thought 
in  her  trandation.  Horace  feems  to  have  accounted 
this  an  ufeful  and  necefTary  part  that  contained  the  great 
moral  of  the  Iliad,  as  may  be  feen  from,  his  fele<fling  it 
in  particular  from  the  reft,  in  his  epidle  to  LoUius. 

Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narraiur  amoreniy. 
GrcQcla  Barharia  lento  col  Ufa  duelloy 
Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  afliis » 
Antenor  cenfet  belli  prdecidero  caufam. 
^jiid  Paris  ?  lit  falvus  regnet^  vivatiju^  heatus-,, 
Cogi  poffe  negat*  > 
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Cold  counfels,  Trojan,  may  become  thy  years. 

But  found  ungrateful  ia  a  warrior's  ears : 

Old  man,  if  wide  of  fallacy  or  art 

Thy  words  exprefs  the  purpofe  of  thy  heart. 

Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  found  advice  haft  giv'n ;     435 

But  wifdom  has  its  date,  ailign'd  by  heav'n. 

Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name  ! 

Their  treafures  Til  reftore,  but  not  the  dame; 

I^Iy  treafures  too,  for  peace ,  I  will  refign  ; 

But  be  this  bright  poffeffion  ever  mine.  440 

'Twas  then,  the  growing  difcord  to  compofe, 
Slov/  from  his  feat  the  rev'rend  Priam  rofe  : 
His  godlike  afpeil  deep  attention  drew : 
He  paus'd,   and  thefe  pacific  words  enfue. 

Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliar  bands  !  445 

Now  take  refrefhment  as  the  hour  demands : 
Guard  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  night, 
'Till  the  new  fan  reflores  the  chearful  light : 


V.  442.  The  rev'rend  Priam  rc/e.'\  Priam  rejc^s 
the  wholefome  advice  of  Antenor,  and  complies  with 
his  fon.  This  is  indeed  extremely  natural  to  the  in- 
dulgent character  and  eafy  nature  of  the  old  king,  of 
which  the  whole  Trojan  war  is  a  proof;  but  I  could 
wifh  Homer  had  not  juit  in  this  place  celebrated  his  wif- 
dom in  calling  him  (^ii-fiv  pi.y,T6xg  iirn/^ecv-c?,  Sponda- 
dus  refers  this  blindaefs  of  Priam  to  the  power  of  fate, 
the  time  now  approaching  when  Troy  was'  to  be  puniftied 
for  its  injuftice.  Something  like  this  weak  fondnefs  of  a 
father  is  defcribed  in  the  fcripture,  in  the  ftory  of  David 
and  Abfalom. 
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Then  fhall  our  herald  to  th'Atrides  fent, 
Befbse  their  (hips  proclaim  my  fon's  intent.  45a 

Next  let  a  truce  be  ask'd;  that  Troy  may  burn 
Her  flaughter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  in-um ; 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of"  war  be  try'd. 
And  whofe  the  conqueft,  mighty  Jove  decide  !' 

The  monarch  fpoke  :  the  warriors  fnatch'd  with  haite 
(Each  at  his  poft  in  arms)  a  fhort  r^pafte.  456, 

Soon  as  the  rofy  morn  had  wak'd  the  day, 
To  the  black  fhips  Idaeus  bent  his  way  : 
There,  to  the  fons  of  Mars,  in  council  found,. 
He  rais'd  his  voice :  the  hoft  ftood  lift'ning  round,     460 

Ye  fons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Greeks,  give  ear  I 
The  words  of  Troy,  and  Troy's  great  monarch  hear. 

V.  451 .  Next  let  a  truce  he  asJCd."]  The  conduct  of 
Homer  in  this  place  is  remarkable :  he  makes  Priam  pro- 
pole  in  council  to  fend  to  the  Greeks  to  ask  a  truce  to.bo- 
ry  the  dead.  This  the  Greeks  themfelves  had  before  de- 
termined to  propofe  :  but  it  being  more  honourable  to  his 
country,  the  poet  makes  the  Trojan  herald  prevent  any 
propofition  that  could  be  made  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  they 
are  requefted  to  do  what  they  themfelves  were  about  to 
Fcqueft,  and  have  the  honour  to  comply  with  a  propofal 
which  they  themfelves  would  otherwife  have  taken  as  a 
favour.     Euftathius, 

V.  456.  Each  at  his  poft  in  arms.']  We  have  here  the 
n>anner  of  the  Trojans  taking  their  repaft :  not  promif- 
cuoufly,  but  each  at  his  poft.  Homer  was  fenfible  that 
jiiiitary  mcii  Ouglu  not  to  remit  their  guard,  even  whil^ 
they  refrefh  themfelves,  but  in  every  adion  difplay  the 
foldier.     Euftathius. 

V.  461.  The  Speech  of  Ida'us.']    The  propofition  of 
reftoring  the  treafures,  and  not  Helen,  is  fent  as  from 
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Pleas'd  may  ye  hear  (fo  heav'n  fucceed  my  pray'rs) 

What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  declares. 

The  fpoils  and  treafures  he  to  Ilion  bore,  465 

(Oh  had  he  perifh'd  ere  they  touch'd  our  fhor€} 

He  proffers  injur'd  Greece ;  ^vith  large  increafe 

Of  added  Trojan  wealth  to  buy  the  p€ace^ 

'But  to  reltore  the  beacrteous  bride  again, 

This  Greece  demands,  and  Troy  requefts  in  vain.    470 

Next,  O  ye  chiefs  !  we  ask  a  truce  to  bum 

Our  flaughter'd  iieroes,  and  their  bones  in-urn. 

That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  try'd. 

And  whofe  the  conqueft,  mighty  Jove  decide  ! 

The  Greeks  gave  ear,  but  none  the  filence  broke ;  475 
At  length  Tydides  rofe,  and  rifing  (poke. 

Paris  only ;  in  which  his  father  feems  to  permit  him  to 
treat  by  himfelf  as  a  fovereign  prince,  and  the  fole  au- 
thor of  the  war.     But  the  herald  feems  to  exceed  his 
commiflion  in  what  he  tells  the  Greeks,    Paris  only  of- 
fered to  reftore  the  treafures  he  brought  from  Greece, 
not  including  thofe  he  brought  from  Sidon  and  other 
coafts,  where  he  touched  in  his  voyage  :  but  Idaeus  here 
proffers  all  that  he  had  brought  to  Troy.     He  adds, 
as  from  himfelf,   a  wifh  that  Paris  had  perifhed  in  that 
voyage.     Some  ancient  expofitors  fuppcfe  thofe  words 
to  be  fpoken  afide,   or  in  <a  low  voice,  as  it  is  ufual  in 
dramatic  poetry.     But  without  that  falvo,  a  generous 
love  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  might  tranfport  Idas- 
us  into  fome  warm  expreflions  againft  the  author  of  its 
woes.     He  lays  afide  the  herald  to  ad  the  patriot,  and 
fpeaks  with  indignation  againfl:  Paris,  that  he  may  influ- 
ence the  Grecian  captains  to  give  a  favourable  anfwer. 
Euflathius. 
V.  47  5 .  T/'C  Greeks g^ve  ear  but  none  theftlence  broke ^ 
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Oh  take  not,  fnends  !  defrauded  of  vour  fame, 
Their  proffer'd  wealth,  nor  ev'n  the  Spartan  dame. 
Let  conqueft  make  them  ours :  fate  fiiakes  their  wall. 
And  Troy  already  totters  to  her  fall.  480 

Th'  admiring  chiefs,  and  all  the  Grecian  name, 
With  gen'ral  faouts  return 'd  him  loud  acdami. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  kings  reje<51s  tlie  peace: 
Herald  !  in  him  thou  hearTl  the  voice  of  Greece. 
For  what  remains  ;  let  fun'ral  flames  be  fed  48.5 

"With  heroes  corps :  I  war  not  widi  tlie  dead : 
Go  fearch  your  flaughter'd  chiefs  on  yonder  plain, 
And  gratify  the  Manes  of  the  (lain. 

This  filence  of  the  Greeks  might  naturally  proceed  from 
an  opinion,  that  however  defirous  they  were  to  put  an 
end  to  tills  long  war,  Menelaus  would  never  confcnt  to 
relinquiih  Helen,  which  was  the  thing  infifted  upon  by 
Paris.  Euftathius  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner,  and 
it  is  from  him  M.  Dacier  has  taken  her  remark.  The 
princes  (fays  he)  were  filent,  becaufe  it  was  the  part  of 
Ai^ameranon  to  determme  In  matters  of  this  nature;  and 
Agamemnon  is  filent,  being  willing  to  hear  the  inclinati- 
ons of  the  princes.  By  this  means  he  avoided  the  im- 
putation or  expoiing  the  Greeks  to  dangers  for  his  ad- 
vantage and  glory  ;  lince  he  only  gave  the  anfwer  which 
was  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  piinces,  with  a  general 
applaufe  of  the  army. 

V.  477.  06  take  7iot^  Greeks ^  etc.]J  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar decorum  in  making  Diomed  the  author  of  this  ad- 
vice, to  reje<5t  even  Helen  if  fhe  were  pffered ;  this  had 
not  agreed  with  an  amorous  husband  like  Menelaus,  nor 
with  a  cunning  politician  like  Ulyfies,  nor  with  a  wife  old 
man  like  Nedor.  But  it  is  proper  to  Diomed,  not  only  as 
a  young  fearlefs  warrior,  but  as  he  is  in  paiticular  an  ene-  j 
my  to  tlie  interefts  oi  Venus,  Be  ' 
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Be  witnefs,  Jove,  whofe  thunder  lolls  on  high-; 

He  faid,  and  rear'd  his  fceptre  to  the  sky,  ij^O 

To  facred  Troy,  where  all  her  princes  lay 
"To  wait  th'  event,  the  herald  bent  his  way. 
He  came,  and  Itanding  in  tlie  midii:,  explain'd 
The  peace  reje^fled,  but  the  truce  obtained. 
Strait  to  their  fev'ral  cares  the  Trojans  more,  49 y 

Some  fearch  the  plains,  fome  fell  the  founding  grove  : 
Nor  lefs  the  Greeks,  defcending  on  the  fliore, 
Hew'd  the  green  forefts,  and  the  bodies  bore. 
And  now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main. 
To  flied  his  facred  Hght  on  earth  again.  500 

Arofe  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day. 
And  tipt  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
Thro'  heaps  of  carnage  fearch'd  the  mournful  plain. 
Scarce  could  the  friend  his  flaughtcr'd  friend  explore,  505 
With  duft  diilionour'd,  -and  deformed  widi  gore 
The  wounds  they  wafh'd,  their  pious  tears  they  (hed, 
And,  laid  along  their  cars,  deplor'd  the  dead. 


V.  joS.  An 3^  laid  along  their  can  ?^  Tliefe  probably 
were  not  chariots,  but  carnages ;  for  Homer  makes  Ne- 
ftorfay  in  v.  332.  of  the  original,  that  this  was  to  be 
done  \vlth  mules  and  oxen,  which  were  not  commonly 
joined  to  chariots,  and  the  word  KVKX\^rr6y.i\)  there,  may 
be  applied  to  any  vehicle  that  runs  on  wheels.  " KtAu.\oe. 
fignifies  Indifferently  plaiijlrum  and  currus ;  and  our 
Englifn  word  car  implies  either.  But  if  they  did  ufc 
^chariots  in  bearing  their  dead,  it  Is  at  Icaft  evident,  that 
thofe  chariots  were  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen  at  funeral 
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Sci"e  Pnam  check'd  their  grief:  with  filent  hafte 

The  bodies  decent  on  the  piles  were  plac'd  :  510 

With  melting  hearts  the  cold  remains  tliey  burn'd ; 

And  fadly  flow,  to  facred  Troy  return'd. 

Nor  lefs  the  Greeks  their  pious  forrows  faed. 

And  decent  on  the  pile  difpofe  tlie  dead  ; 

The  cold  remains  confame  with  equal  care  ;  5;  j  ^ 

And  flowly,  fadly,  to  their  fleet  repair. 

Now,  ere  the  morn  had  (treak'd  with  red'ning  light 

The  doubtful  confines  of  the  day  and  night ; 

About  the  dying  flames  the  Greeks  appear'd, 

And  round  the  pile  a  gen'ral  tomb  they  rear'd.         5 20 

Then,  to  fecure  the  camp  and  naval  pow'rs. 

They  rais'd  embattel'd  walls  with  lofty  tow'rs : 

•/olemnities.     Homer's  ufing  the  word  ei/^xla  and  not 
^/;J>p«f,  confirms  this  opinion. 

V.  521.  T/jffriy  to  fecure  tke  campy  etc.^  Homer  has 
been  accuied  of  an  offence  againfl:  probability,  in  cauf- 
Ing  this  fortification  to  be  made  fo  late  as  in  the  laft 
year  of  the  war.  M.  Dacier  anfwers  to  this  objeclion, 
That  the  Greeks  had  no  occafion  for  it  until  the  depar- 
ture of  Achilles :  he  alone  was  a  greater  defence  to 
them ;  and  Homer  had  told  the  reader  in  a  preceding 
book,  that  the  Trojans  never  durft  venture  out  of  the 
walls  of  Troy  while  Achilles  fought :  thcfe  intrench- 
mcnts  therefore  fervc  to  raife  the  glory  of  his  principal 
hero,  fince  they  become  necelTary  as  foon  as  he  with- 
draws his  aid.  She  miglit  have  added,  that  Achilles 
himfelf  fays  all  this,  and  n^kes  Homer's  apology  in  the 
ninth  book,  v.  460.  -Tne  fame  author,  fpeaking  of 
this  fortification,  feems  to  doubt  whether  the  ufe  of 
intrenching  camps  was  known  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
Is  rather  inclined  to  think  Homer  borrowed  it  from  what 
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From  fpace  to  fpace  were  ample  gates  around. 

For  palTing  chariots;  and  a  trench  profound. 

Of  large  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below  525 

Strong  piles  infix'd  flood  adverfe  to  the  foe.  - 

So  toil'd  the  Greeks :  Meanwhile  the  Gods  above 
In  fhining  circle  round  their  fudier  Jove, 

was  pra(5lifed  in  his  own  time.  But  I  believe  (if  we  con- 
fider  the  caution  with  which  he  has  been  obfen  ed,  in 
fome  inflances  already  given,  to  preferve  the  manners  of 
the  age  he  writes  of,  in  contradilHn(5lion  to  what  was  prac- 
tifed  in  his  own ;)  we  may  reaftjnably  conclude  the  art 
of  fortification  was  in  ufe  even  fo  long  before  him,  and 
m  the  degree  of  perfe<51:ion  that  he  here  defcribes  it.  If 
it  was  not,  and  if  Homer  was  fond  of  delcribing  an  im- 
provement in  this  art  made  in  his  own  days ;  nothing 
could  be  better  contrived  than  his  feigning  Neftor  to  be 
the  author  of  it,  whofe  wifdom  and  experience  in  war 
rendered  it  probable  that  he  might  carry  his  proje<51:s  far- 
ther than  the  refl  of  his  contemporaries.  We  have 
here  a  fortification  as  perfe<5l  as  any  in  the  modern 
limes :  a  flrong  wall  is  thrown  up,  towers  are  built  upon 
it  from  fpace  to  fpace,  gates  are  made  to  ifTue  out  at, 
and  a  ditch  fank,  deep,  wide  and  long,  to  all  which  pa- 
lifades  are  added  to  compleat  it. 

V.  527.  Meannvhile  the  CodsJ]  The  fidionofthis 
wall  raifed  by  the  Greeks,  has  giveii  no  little  advantage 
to  Homer's  poem,  in  furnifhing  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  changing  the  fcene,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  fub- 
je6l  and  accidents  of  his  battles  ;  fo  that  the  following 
defcriptions  of  war  are  totally  different  from  all  the  fore- 
going. He  takes  care  at  the  firft  mention  of  it  to  fix 
in  us  a  great  idea  of  this  work,  by  making  the  Gods 
Immediately  concerned  about  it.  We  fee  Neptune  jea- 
lous left  the  glory  of  his  own  work,  the  walls  of  Troy, 
Ihould  be  effaced  by  it ;   and  Jupiter  comforting  hini 
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Amaz'd  beheld  the  wond'rous  works  of  man : 

Then  he,  whofe  trident  (hakes  the  earth,  began.      53^ 

What  mortals  henceforth  fhall  our  pow'r  adore. 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oracles  Implore, 
If  the  proud  Grecians  thus  fuccefsful  boaft 
Their  rifing  bulwarks  on  the  fea-beat  coaft  ? 

with  a  prophecy  that  it  fliall  be  totally  dcfh-oyed  in  a 
'  ihort  time.  Homer  was  fenfiblethat  as  this  was  a  build- 
ing of  his  imagination  only,  and  not  founded  (like  many 
other  of  his  defcriptions)  upon  fome  antiquities  or  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  To  pofterity  might  convidl  him  of 
a  falfity,  when  no  remains  of  any  fuch  wall  ihould  be 
Teen  on  the  coaft.  Therefore  (as  Ariftotle  obferres)  he 
)ia$  found  this  way  to  elude  the  cenfure  of  an  impro- 
table  ndion :  the  word  of  Jove  was  fulfilled,  the  hands 
of  the  Gods,  the  force  of  the  rivers,  and  the  waves  of 
tlie  fea,  demolifhed  it.  In  the  twelfth  book  he  digrefics 
from  the  fubjed  of  his  poem,  to  defcribe  the  execution 
of  this  prophecy.  The  verfes  there  are  very  noble,  and 
have  given  the  hint  to  Milton  for  thofe  in  which  he  ac- 
counts after  the  fame  poetical  manner,  for  the  vanquiih- 
mg  of  the  terreftrial  paradife. 


All  fountains  of  the  deep 


Broke  iipijlmll  heave  the  ocean  to  ujnrp 
Beyond  all  koiinds^'' till inundatioji  r'lje 
Aho-ve  the  high  eft  hills :  then  fall  this  mount 
Of  Paradif  by  wight  cfivavcs  be  77iovd 
Out  of  its  place,  push' d  by  the  honied  foodt 
JVitb  all  its  verdure  fpoiPd,  and  trees  adrift ^ 
Do<u}»  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf 
And  there  take  root,  an  if  and  fait  and  bare. 
The  haunt  offals  and  ores,  and  fa-menus  clang. 
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See  the  long  walls  extending  to  the  mab,  535 

No  God  conTulted,  and  no  vidim  flain  ! 

Their  fame  fliall  fill  the  world's  remoteft  ends  5 

Wide,  as  the  morn  her  golden  beam  extends. 

While  old  Laomedon's  divine  abodes, 

Thofe  radiant  ftrudures  rais'd  by  lab'ring  Gods,      540 

Shall,  raz'd  and  loft,  in  long  oblivion  fleep. 

Thus  fpoke  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

Th' Almighty  thund'rer  with  a  frown  replies. 
That  clouds  the  world,  and  blackens  half  the  skies. 
Strong  God  of  Ocean  !  thou,  whofe  rage  can  make  545 
The  folid  earth's  eternal  bafis  fhake ! 
What  caufe  of  fear  from  mortal  works  cou'd  move 
The  meaneft  fubjedl  of  our  realms  above  ? 
Where-e'er  the  fun's  refulgent  rays  are  caft. 
Thy  pow'ris  honoured,  and  thy  fame  fhall  laft.       553 
But  yon'  proud  work  no  future  age  (hall  view, 
No  trace  remain  where  once  the  glory  grew. 
The  fapp'd  foundations  by  thy  force  fhall  fall. 
And  whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop  the  huge  wall: 
Vaft  diifts  of  fand  fiiall  change  the  fom:ier  fhore  j     ^^^ 
The  ruin  vanifh'd,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Thus  they  in  heav'n :  while  o'er  the  Grecian  traln^ 
The  rolling  fun  defcending  to  the  mam 
Beheld  the  finifh'd  work.     Their  bulls  they  flew : 
Black  from  the  tents  the  fav'ry  vapours  flew.  560 
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And  now  the  fleet,  arriv'd  from  Lemnos'  ftrands, 

With  Bacchus'  bleffings  chear'd  the  gen'rous  bands. 

Of  fragrant  wines  the  rich  EunjEUS  feat 

A  thoufand  nKafures  to  the  royal  tent. 

(Eunaeus,  whom  Hypfipyle  of  yore  565 

To  Jafon,  fhepherd  of  his  people,  bore.) 

The  reft  they  purchas'd  at  their  proper  coft. 

And  well  the  plenteous  freight  fupply'd  the  hoft : 

Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treafures  gave : 

Some  brafs,  or  iron,  fome  an  ox,  or  flave,  570 

All  night  they  feaft,  the  Greek  aad  Trojan  pow'rs ; 

Thofe  on  the  fields,  and  thefe  within  their  tow'rs. 

But  Jove  averfe  the  figns  of  wrath  difplay'd, 

And  {hot  red  light'nings'  thro'  the  gloomy  fliade : 

V.  561.  And  ncnv  the  feet ^  etc.]  The  verfes  fronr* 
hence  to  the  end  of  the  book,  afford  us  the  knowledge 
of  fome  points  of  hiftory  and  antiquity.  As  that  Jafon 
had  a  fon  by  Hypfipyle,  who  fucceeded  his  mother  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lemnos :  that  the  ifle  of  Lemnos  was 
anciently  famous  for  its  wines,  and  drove  a  traffick  in 
them;  and  that  coined  money  was  not  in  ufe  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  the  trade  of  countries  car- 
ried on  by  exchange  in  grofs,  brafs,  oxen,  flaves,  etc. 
I  muft  not  forget  the  particular  tenp  ufed  here  for  (lave, 
ciy^^ecVo^oy,  which  is  literally  the  fame  with  our  modern 
woidfootjnan. 

V.  573.  But  Jove  averfe i  etc.]  The  figns  by  which 
Jupiter  here  Ihews  his  wrath  againft  the  Grecians,  are  a 
prelude  to  thofe  more  open  declarations  of  his  anger  which 
follow  in  the  next  book,  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the  rea» 
der  for  that  maclune,  which  might  otherwife  feem  tco 
bold  and  violent. 
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Humbled  they  flood;  pale  horror  feiz'd  on  all,       57^ 
Willie  the  deep  thunder  fhook  th'  aerial  hall. 
Each  pour'd  to  Jove  before  the  bowl  was  cro'vVn'd, 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  thirfty  ground : 
Then  late  refrefli'd  with  fleep  from  tolls  of  fight, 
Enjoy 'd  the  balmy  bleflings  of  the  night.  580 
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ILIAD. 

BOOK      VIIL 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  fecond  battle,  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  Greeks. 

JU  P  I  TER  ajfemhhs  a  council  of  the  deities  y  and 
threatens  thefn  ivith  the  pains  of  Tartarus  if  they 
ajfifl  either  fide  :  Minerva  only  obtains  of  him  that 
Jhe  may  dire^  the  Greeks  by  her  courfels.    The  ar- 

^  viies  join  battle;  Jupiter  on  mount  Ida  nveighs  in 
his  balances  the  fates  of  both,  and  affrights  the 
Creeks  luiih  his  thunders  and  light  enings.  N eft  or 
alone  continues  in  the  field  in  great  danger  ;  Dio- 
med  relieves  him  ;  'whofe  eypioitSi  and  tbofe  of  Hec- 
tor, are  excellently  defcribsd.  Juno  endeavours  io 
animate  Neptune  io  the  afiftance  of  the  Greeks,  but 
in  vain.  The  a6is  ofTeucer,  nuho  is  at  length  ivoun- 
ded  by  He^lor,  and  cat  ried  off.  Jimo  and  Minerva 
prepare  to  aid  the  Greeks,  but  are  refrained  by  Iris, 
fent  from  Jupiter.  The  night  puts  an  end  io  the 
battle,  He^or  continues  the  field  (the  Greeks  be- 
ing driven  to  their  fortification  before  the  ships)  and 
gives  orders  to  keep  the  'watch  all  night  in  the  ca??2p, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-imbarkittg  and  efcaping 
by  fiight.  They  kindle  fires  through  all  the  fields  and 
pajs  the  night  under  arjns. 

THE  time  offeven  and  inventy  days  is  ei?iployed  from 
theopeniiig  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  this  book.  The 
icene  here  {except  of  the  celejlial  machines)  lies  in 
the  field  toivard  thejca-shore. 
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Aurora  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
•^  -*•  Sprinkled  with  rofy  light  the  dewy  lawn  ; 
When  Jove  conven'd  the  fenate  of  the  skies. 
Where  high  Olympus  cloudy  tops  arife. 
The  fire  of  Gods  his  awful  filence  broke ;  c 

The  hcav'ns  attentive  trembled  as  he  fpoke. 
Celeftial  ftates,  immortal  Gods  I  give  ear. 
Hear  our  decree,  and  rev'rence  what  ye  he^V  ; 
The  fix'd  decree  which  not  all  heav'n  can  move ; 
Thou  fate  !  fulfil  it;  and,  ye  pow'rs  !  approve  !    .    la 
What  God  but  enters  yon'  forbidden  field, 
Who  yields  alTiftance,  or  but  wills  to  yield ; 


Homer,  h'ke  moft  of  the  Greeks,  is  thought  to  have 
travelled  into  iEgypt,  and  brought  from  the  priefts  there^- 
not  only  their  learning,  but  their  manner  o£  conveying  it 
in  fables  and  hieroglyphies.  This  is  necefiary  to  be  con- 
fidered  by  thofe  who  would  thoroughly  perletrate  into- 
the  beauty  and  defign  of  many  parts  of  this  author :  for 
whoever  reflects  that  this  was  the  mode  of  learning  in 
thofe  times,  will  make  no  doubt  but  there  are  feveral  my- 
fterfes  both  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy  involved  in 
his  fidtions,  which  otherwife  in  the  literal  meaning  appear 
too  trivial  or  irrational ;  and  it  is  but  jud:,^  when  thefe 
are  not  plain  or  immediately  intelligible,  to  imagine  tkat 
fomething  of  this  kind  may  be  hid  under  them.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  Plomer  travelled  not  with  a  direct  view  of  wri- 
ting philofophy  or  theology,  fo  he  might  often  ufe  thefe 
hicroglyphical  fables  and  traditions  as  embellifliments  of 
his  poetry  only,  without  taking  the  pains  to  epen  their 
myfticai  meaning  to  his  readers,  and  perhaps  without  div- 
ing very  deeply  into  it  himfelf.  ^ 
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Back  to  the  skies  \vith  fhanie  he  fhall  bz  driv'n, 
Gafli'd  with  difhoneft  wounds,  the  fcorn  of  heav  n  ; 
Or  far,  oh  far  from  fleep  Olympus  thrown,  1 5 

■Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  fhall  groan, 
With  burning  chains  fix'd  to  the  brazen  iioors,  ' 
And  locked  by  hell's  inexorable  doors  ; 

V.  16.  Lonv  in  ihe  dark  Tartarean  gulf,  etc.]  This 
opinion  of  Tartarus,  the  place  of  torture  for  the  impious 
after  death,  might  be  taken  from  the  Egyptians  :  for  it 
feems  not  improbable,  as  fome  writers  have  obfen/ed, 
that  fome  tradition  might  then  be  fpread  in  the  eaO:ern 
parts  of  the  world,  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  damned,  and  other  facred  truths  which  were 
afterwards  more  fully  explained  and  taught  by  the  pro- 
phets and  apofties.  Thefe  Homer  feems  to  allude  to  in 
this  and  other  pafTages ;  as  where  Vulcan  is  faid  to  be 
precipitated  from  iieaven  in  the  firft  book  ;  where  Jupiter 
threatens  Mars  with  Tartarus  in  the  fifth,  and  where  the 
daemon  of  Difcord  is  caft  out  of  heaven  in  the  nineteenth. 
Virgil  has  tranflaied  a  part  of  thefe  lines  in  the  lixth 
^Jieid. 


'Turn  Tartarus  ipfe 


Bis  patet  in  pr^ceps  fantuw^  tenditque  fub  umbras 
^antus  ad  cethereum  califufpe^us  Olympum, 

And  Milton  in  his  firft  book. 

y^s  far  removed  frotn  God  and  light  of  heav' n, 
^s  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th^  utmof  pole. 

It  may  not  be  unpleafing  jufc  to  obferve  the  gradation  In 
thefe  three  great  poets,  as  if  they  had  vied  with  each  0- 
ther,  in  extending  this  idea  of  the  depth  of  hell.  Homer 
fays  as  far,  Virgil  twice  as  far,  Milton  thrice* 
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As  deep  beneath  th' Infernal  centre  hurl'd. 

As  from  that  centre  to  th'asthereal  world.  20 

irCt  him  who  teiiipts  me  dread  thofe  dire  abodes 

And  know,  th'  ahnighty  is  the  God  of  Gods. 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'rs  above. 

Join  all,  and  try  th' omnipotence  of  Jove  : 

Let  down  our  golden,   everlafting  chain,         *  25 

%Vhofe  flrong  embrace  holds  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  main  : 

V.  25.  Let  donvn  our  golden ^  everlafting  chain. ~\  The 
various  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  this   paffage 
are  colleded  by  Euflathius.     Jupiter  fays,    Jf  he  holds 
this  chain  of  gold,  the  force  of  all  the  Gods  is  unable  to 
dranv  him  do'wn,  bat  he  can  draw  up  them,  thefeas  and 
the  earthy  and  caufe  the  nx)hole  Jinivsrfe  to  hang  unac- 
tive.  Some  think  that  Jupiter  fignifies  the  .■Ether,  the 
golden  chain  the  fun  :   if  the  ^Ether  did  not  temper  the 
rays  of  the  fun  as  they  pafs  through  it,  his  beams  would 
not  only  drink  up  and  exhale  the  ocean  in  vapours,  but 
alfb  exiiale  the  moifture  from  the  veins  of  the-  earth, 
which  is   the  cement  that  holds  it  together :  by  which 
means  the  whole  creation  v/ould   become  una<5nve,  and 
all  its  powers  fafpended. 

Others  affirm,  that  by  this  golden  chain  may  be  meant 
the  days  of  the  world's  duration,  i^uk^ccr^  kimd^  which 
are'  as  it  were  painted  by  the  luftre  of  the  fun,  and  fol- 
low one  another  in  a  fucceflive  chain  until  they  arrive  at 
their  final  period:  while  Jupiter  or  the  NjCi\tx  (which 
the  ancients' called  the  foul  of  all  things)  dill  remains  un- 
changed. 

Plato  in  his  Thcjetetus  fays,  that  by  diis  golden  chain 
is  meant  die  fun,  \\  hofe  rays  enliven  all  nature,  and  ce- 
ment the  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

'  The  Stoics  will  have  it,  that  by  Jupiter  Is  implied  de- 
ftlny,  which  over-rules  every  thing  bodi  u[X)n  and  above 
the  eartli. 

Others 
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Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  blrtli, 

To  drag,  by  this,  the  thund'rer  down  to  earth : 

Ye  frrive  in  vain  !  if  I  but  ftretcli  this  hand, 

I  iieave  the  Gods,  tlie  Ocean,  and  die  land ;  30 

I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus,  height. 

And  tlie  vaft  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  fight  I 

For  fuch  I  reign,  imbounded  and  above ; 

And  fuch  are  men^  and  gods,  compar'd  to  Jove. 

Th' Almighty  fpoke,  nor  durft  the  pow'rs  reply,  3^ 
A  rev'rend  horror  fiknc'd  all  the  sky; 

Others  (delighted  with  their  own  conceitsVmagine  that 
Homer  intended  to  reprefent  the  excellence  of  m.onar- 
chy  ;  that  the  fceptre  ought  to  be  fwayed  by  one  hand, 
and  that  all  the  wheels  of  government  fliould  be  put  in 
motion  by  one  perfon. 

But  I  fancy  a  much  better  interpretation  may  be  found 
for  this,  if  we  allov/  (as  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe) 
that  the  .*]gyptians  underftood  the  true  fyftera  of  the 
world,  and  that  Pythagoras  firft  learned  it  from  them. 
They  held  that  the  planets  were  kept  in  their  orbits  by 
gravitation  upon  the  fun,  which  was  therefore  called  Jo- 
vis  career ;  and  fometimes  by  the  fun  (as  Macrobius 
informs  us)  is  meant  Jupiter  himfelf ;  we  fee  too  that 
the  mod:  prevailing  opinion  of  antiquity  fixes  it  to  the 
fun ;  fo  that  I  drink  it  will  be  no  fhained  Interpretation 
to  fiy,  that  by  the  inability  of  the  Gods  to  pull  Jupiter 
out  of  his  place  with  this  Catena,  may  be  undcrflood  the 
fiiperior  attradtlve  force  of  the  fun,  whereby  he  conti- 
nues unmoved,  and  draws  all  die  reft  of  the  planets  to- 
ward him. 

V.  35.  Th''  Almighty  ffokrj]  Homer  in  this  whole 
pafllige  plainly  (hews  his  belief  of  one  fupreme,  cmTii- 
potent  God,  Vs^hom  he  introduces  with  a  majefly  and 
Taperiority  v/orthy  the  great  ruler  of  the  univerie.     Ac- 

Vo  L.  II,  K 
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Trembling  they  ftood  before  their  fov'reign's  look  ; 
At  length  his  beft-belov'd,  the  pow'r  of  Wifdom,  fpoke. 

O  firft  and  greatefl: !   God,  by  Gods  ador'd  ! 
We  own  thy  might,  our  father  and  our  Lx)rd  !  40 

But  ah  !   permit  to  pity  human  (late : 
If  not  to  help,  at  leafl  lament  their  fate. 
J'lom  fields  forbidden  we  fubmifs  refrain, 
With  arms  unaiding  mourn  our  Argives  ilain ; 
Yet  grant  my  counfels  ftill  their  breads  may  move,  45 
Or  all  mufl  perifii  in  the  wrath  of  Jove. 

The  cloud-compelling  God  her  fuit  approv'd. 
And  fmil'd  fuperior  on  his  befl-belov'd. 

cordingly  JuRin  Martyr  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  our  author's 
attributing  the  power  and  government  of  all  things  to  one 
jfird;  God,  whofe  divinity  is  fb  far  fuperior  to  all  other 
deities,  that  if  compared  to  him,  they  may  be  ranked  a- 
mong  mortals.  Admon.  ad  gentes,  Upcn  this  ac- 
count, and  widi  tha.  authority  of  that  learned  father,  I 
have  ventured  to  apply  to  Jupiter  in  this  place  fuch  ap- 
pellatives as  are  fuitable  to  the  fuprcme  deity:  a  prac- 
tice I  would  be  cautious  of  ufing  in  many  other  pafTages,. 
where  the  notions  and  defcriptions  of  our  author  mufl:  be 
owned  to  be  unworthy  of  the  divinity. 

V  ;^9.  Oh  fir  ft  and  oreaiejl !  etc.J  Homer  is  not  on- 
ly to  be  admired  for  keeping  up  the  chara6i;ers  of  his  he- 
roes, but  for  adapting  the  fpeeches  to  the  characters  of 
his  gods.  Had  Juno  here  given  the  reply,  flie  would 
have  begun  with  fome  mark  of  refentm.ent,  but  Pallas 
is  all  fubmiiTion ;  Juno  would  probably  have  contra-, 
dieted  him,  but  Pallas  only  begs  leave  to  be  forry  for 
thofe  whom  ilie  mufl  not  aflifl: ;  Juno  would  have  ipo- 
ken  with  the  prerogative  of  a  wife,  but  Pallas  makes 
her  addrels  with  the  obfequlournefs  Q>i  a  prudent  daugh- 
ter.    Euflathius. 
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Then  call'd  his  courfers,  and  his  chariot  took ; 

The  ftedfafl:  firmament  beneathuhem  fliook :  5© 

Rapt  by  tli'  sethereal  fteeds  the  chariot  roll'd ; 

Brafs  were  their  hoofs,,  their  curling  manes  of  gold. 

Of  heav'ns  undrofly  gold  the  God's  array 

Refulgent,  flafh'd  intolerable  day. 

High  on  the  throne  he  fhines  :  his  courfers  fly         ^55 

Between  th'  extended  earth  and  (larry  flcy. 

But  when  to  Ida's  topmoli  height  he  came. 

(Fair  nurfe  of  fountains,  and  of  favage  game) 

Where  o'er  her  pointed  fummits  proudly  rais'd, 

His  fane  breatli'd  odours,  and  his  dtar  blaz'd :  60 

There,  from  his  radiant  car,  die  facred  fire 

Of  Gods  and  men  releas'd  the  deeds  of  fire : 

Blue  ambient  mius  th' immortal  fteeds  embrac'd; 

High  on  the  cloudy  point  his  feat  he  plac'd  j 

Thence  his  broad  eye  the  fabject  world  furveys,         6y 

The  two,  and  tents,  and  navigable  feas. 

Now  hud  the  Grecians  fnatch'd  a  fnort  repallc, 
And  buckled  on  their  fnining  arms  with  hade. 
Troy  rouz'd  as  foon  ;  ^or  on  this  dreadful  day 
The  fate  of  fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay.  70' 

V.  69.  For  on  this  dreadful  day  the  fate  of  fathers^ 
'\}iives,  and  infants  /ay.']  It  maybe  neceflary  to  explain, 
why  the  Trojans  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  fight  in 
order  to  defend  their  wives  and  children.  One  would 
thmk  they  might  have  kept  within  their  v/alls ;  the 
Grecians  made  no  attempt  to  batter  them,  neither  were 
tliey  inverted :  and  the  country  was  open  on  all  fides 
except  towards  the  fea,  to  give  them  proYilions.     The 

'  K  2 
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•The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ;  "^ 

Squadrons  on  fquadrons  cloud  the  duflvy  plain : 
Men,  fteeds  and  chariots  fliake  the  trembling  ground ; 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  fi^ies  refound. 
And  now  with  fhouts  the  fhocking  armies  clos'd,        75 
To  lances  lances,  fhields  to  fhields  oppos'd. 
Hod  againft  hod:  with  fhadowy  legions  drew. 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew. 
Vigors  and  vanquifh'd  join  promifcuous  cries, 
Triumphant  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ;  80 

With  dreaming  blood  the  fllpp'ry  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

mofl  natural  thought  is,  that  they  and  their  auxiliaries 
being  very  numerous,  could  not  fubfifl  but  from  a  large 
country  about  them ;  and  perhaps  not  without  the  fea, 
and  the  rivers,  where  the  Greeks  encamped ;  that  in  time 
the  Greeks  would  have  furrounded  them,  and  blocked  up 
every  avenue  to  their  town  :  that  they  thought  them- 
felves  obliged  to  defend  the  country  with  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  it,  and  that  indeed  at  firfl  this  was  rather  a  war 
between  two  nations,  and  became  not  properly  a  fjege 
until  afterwards. 

V.  71.  T/)j  gates  unfddhig,  etc.  j  There  is  a  won- 
derful fubliniity  in  thefe  lines  ;  one  fees  in  the  defcriptl- 
on  the  gates  of  a  warlike  city  thrown  open,  and  an  army 
pouring  forth ;  and  hears  the  trampling  of  men  and  hor- 
fes  ruihing  to  battle. 

Thefe  verfes  are,  as  Euftathius  obferves,  only  a  repe- 
tition of  a  former  pafiage ;  which  fhews  that  the  poet 
was  particularly  pleafed  widi  them,  and  that  he  was  not 
afhamed  of  a  repetition,  when  he  could  not  exprefs  the 
•fame  image  more  happily  than  he  had  already  done. 
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Long  as  tlie  morning  beams  incveafing  bright, 
O'er  heav'n's  clear  azure  fpread  the  facred  light; 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds,  85 

Each  adverfe  battle  goar'd  with  equal  wounds. 
But  when  the  fun  the  height  of  heav'n  afcends ; 
The  fn-e  of  gods  his  golden  fcales  fufpends, 

V.  84.  The  facred  light 7\  Homer  defcribing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  day  from  morning  until  noon,  calls  it  /rgoy,, 
or  facred,  fays  Euftathius,  who  gives  this  reafon  for  it, 
becaufe  that  part  of  the  day  was  allotted  to  facrifice  and 
religious  worfhip. 

V.  88.  The  fire  of  gods  his  golden  fcales  fufpends  P^ 
This  figure,  reprefenting  God  -as  weighing  the  deftinies 
of  men  in  his  balances  was  firft  made  ufe  of  in  holy  v/rit. 
In  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
tlie  mod  ancient  of  the  fcriptures,  he  prays  to  be  'weigh- 
ed in  an  even  balance ^  that  God  may  kno'VJ  bis  integri' 
ty.  Daniel  declares  from  God  to  Belftiazzar,  thou  art 
ijceighed  in  the  bala?ices,  and  found  light.  And  Pro- 
verbs, ch.  16.  V.  II.  A  jufi  iveight  and  balance  are 
the  Lord's,  Our  author  has  it  again  in  the  twenty-fer 
cond  Iliad,  and  it  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  fucceeding  po- 
ets, that  ^fchylus  (as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  de  aud. 
Poetis^  writ  a  whole  tragedy  upon  this  foundation, which 
he  called  Pfychoftafia,  or  the  iveighing  of  fouls.  In  this 
he  introduced  Thetis  and  Aurora  Handing  on  either  fide 
of  Jupiter's  fcale,  jand  praying  each  for  her  fon  v/hik 
the  heroes  fought. 

||>r      Knt/  TOT  I  oi  ^^viniai,  TTXTi)^  trlruifi  rdxavrdy 
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With  equal  hand :  in  thefe  explor'd  the  fate 

Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  pois'd  the  mighty  weight.    90 

Jupiter  ipfe  duas  aquato  examine  lancet 
Su/}i?ietf  et  fata  imponit  diver/a  duorum  : 
^em  damnet  labor ^  et  ^uo  vergat  ponder e  lethum* 

I  cannot  agree  with  madam  Dacier  that  thofe  verfes  are 
inferior  to  Homer's  ;  but  Macrobius  obferves  with  fome 
colour,  that  the  application  of  them  is  not  fo  juft  as  in 
our  author ;  for  Virgil  had  made  Juno  fay  before,  that 
Turnus  would  certainly  perifh. 

Nunc  juvenem  hnparibus  video  concur rere  fatis, 
Parcarumque  dies  et  vis  intjfiica  propinquat. 

So  that  there  was  lefs  reafon  for  weighing  his  fate  with 
ihatofiEneas  after  that  declaration.  Seal iger  trifles  mi- 
ferably,  when  he  fays,  Juno  might  have  learned  tliis  from 
the  fates,  though  Jupiter  did  not  know  it,  before  he  con- 
fulted  them  by  weighing  the  fcales.  But  Macrobius's  ex- 
cufe  in  behalf  of  Virgil  is  much  better  worth  regard :  I 
ihall  tranfcribe  it  entire,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  fineft  period 
in  that  author.  Hisc  et  alia  ignojcenda  Virgihoi  qui 
fiudii  circa  Homeruin  nitnietate  excedit  modum,  Et 
\  r  ever  a  nan  poterat  ton  in  aliquihus  minor  videri^qui  per 
cmnem  poefimfuam  hoc  uno  eji pracipue  ufus  archetype, 
jirciter  enim  in  Homerum  oculos  intendit,  ut  oemula- 
refur  ejus  non  mo  do  viagnitudinem  fed  et  fwip  licit  at  etti 
et  pra:fentiam  orationis^  et  tacit  am  majeflatem.  Hinc 
diverfarutn  inter  heroas  fuas  perfonarum  varia  magni' 
fcatioy  hincDeorum  interpofitio,  hinc  autoritas  fabu* 
Icfay  hinc  affeSiuum  naturalium  exprejfwy  hinc  inonw 
Tnentorum  perfecutio,  hinc  parabolarum  exaggtratioy 
hinc  torreniii  orationis  fonitus,  hinc  rerumjingulai  u?n 
cu7n  fplendore  fafiigium.     Sat.  1.  5.  c.  13. 

As  to  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the  fcales,  Euflathius 
explains  it  in  this  maimer.    The  defcent  of  the  fcalc 
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Prefs'd  with  It's  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
Low  funk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  ftrikes  the  skies. 

toward  earth  fignifies  unhappinefs  and  death,  the  earthi 
being  the  place  of  misfortune  and  mortality;  the  mount- 
ing of  it  Signifies  profperity  and  life,  the  fuperior  regions 
being  the  feats  of  felicity  and  immortality. 

Milton  has  admirably  improved  upon  this  fine  fi(fHon, 
and  with  an  alteration  agreeable  to  a  Chriftian  poet. 
He  feigns  that  the  Almighty  weighed  Satan  in  fuch 
fcales,  but  judicioufly  makes  this  difference,  that  the 
mounting  of  b's  fcale  denoted  ill  fuccefs ;  whereas  the 
fame  circumftance  in  Homer  points  the  vidory.  His 
reafon  wasj  becaufe  Satan  was  immortal,  and  therefore  the 
finking  of  his  fcale  could  not  fignify  death,  but  the 
mounting  of  it  did  his  Ughinefs,  conforrpiabie  to  the  ex- 
pre/fion  we  jufl:  now  cited  from  Daniel. 

Th*  Eternal i  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray  ^ 

Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  fcales ^  yet  feen 

Betiveen  Afraea  and  the  Scorpionfign  ; 

Wherein  all  things  created  firft  he  'weigh' d^ 

The  pendulous  round  earthy  ^wiih  balanced  air^ 

Jn  counterpoife ;  nons)  ponders  all  events^ 

Battles  and  realms',  in  thefe  he  put  tnuo  'weight  s^     ' 

The fecjiiel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight  i 

The  latter  quick  up-fie'w^  and  kiclCd  the  beam. 

I  believe  upon  the  whole  this  may  with  juftice  be  pre- 
ferred both  to  Homer's  and  Virgil's,  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  allulion  to  the  lign  of  Libra  in  the  heavens, 
and  that  noble  imagination  of  the  Maker's  weighing  the 
whole  world  at  the  creation,  and  all  the  events  of  it 
(ince ;  fo  correfpondent  at  once  to  philofophy,  and  to 
the  flyle  of  the  fcriptures. 
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Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horrors  fpreads ; 
The  clouds  burft  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads  ; 
Thick  light'nings  fiafli;  the  mutt'ring  thunder  rolls ;  95 
Their  ftrength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  fouls. 

V.  93.  Then  Jove  from  Idas  /f?/,  etc.]  This  diftref^ 
of  the  Greeks  being  fuppofed,  Jupiter's  prefence  waa 
abfolutely  neceifary  to  bnng  them  into  it :  for  the  infe- 
rior gods  that  were  friendly  to  Greece  were  rather  more, 
in  number  and  fuperior  in  force  to  thole  that  favoured 
Troy  ;  and  the  poet  had  Ihewed  before,  when  both  ar- 
mies were  left  to   themfelves,  that  the  Greeks  could 
overcome  the  Trojans;  befides,  it  would  have  been  aa 
indelible  refiedion  upon  his  countrymen  to  have   been 
vanquifhed  by  a  fmaller  number.     Therefore  nothings 
iefs  dian  the  immediate  interpofition  of  Jupiter  was  re- 
quifite,  which  fliews  the  wonderful  addrefs  of  the  poet 
in  his  machinery.     Virgil  makes  Turnus  fay  in  the  lali 
iEneid, 


Dii  me  ierrent  et  Jupiter  hojiis. 


And  indeed  this  defeat  of  the  Greelcs  feems  more  to 
their  glory  than  all  their  victories,  Ijnce  even  Jupiter's 
omnipotence  could  with  difficulty  effed  it. 

V.  95.  Thick  iightnirigs  Jlajh.'j  This  notion  of  Jupi- 
ter's declaring  agamfl  the  Greeks  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, is  drawn  (fa^s  Dacierj  from  trutii  kfelf :  i  Sam, 
ch.  -J.  ^"ind  as  Samuel  ixjas  offering  tip  the  burnt  offer ingy 
the  PhiliJIines  drenx)  fjear  to  battle  again]]  Ifrael :  but 
the  Lord  thundered  nuith  a  great  thu?ider  on  that  day  up-, 
on  the  PhiliJIines  J  and  dijconffted  them,  and  thty  ^were 
Jmitten  before  Ifrael,  To  wiiich  may  be  added,  that  in 
the  iSth  Pfilm :  The  Lordthu-ideredin  the  heavens,  ancl 
the  Higheji  gave  his  voice  ;  hail-Jlones  and  coals  ojjire, 
Tea,he jent  out^his  arroivs  and jcattered  them  j  hejl?ct 
out  lightnings  and  difconijitcd  theiu. 

Upon  occaflon  of  the  various  fuccelTes  given  by  Ju- 
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Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hofts  retire ; 
The  God  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  lire. 

piter,  now    to  Grecians,  now  to  Trojans,  whom  he 
luffers    to  perifh    interchangeably;   fome  have  fancied 
this  fappofition  injurious  to  the  nature  of  the  fovereign 
being,  as  reprefenting  him  variable  or  inconftant  in  his 
rewards  and  punifhments.     It  may  be  anfwered,  that 
as  God  makes  ufe  of  fome  people  to  chaftife  odiers,  and 
none   are  totally  void  of  crimes,  he  often  decrees   to 
puniih  thofe  very  perfons  for  lelTer  lins,  whom  he  makes 
his  inftruments  to  punifh   odiers  for  greater  :   fo  purg- 
ing them  from  their  own  iniquities  before  they  become 
worthy  to  be  chaftifers  of  other  men's.     This  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Greeks  here,  whom  Jupiter  pennits  to  fuf- 
fer  many  ways,  though  he  had  deifined  them  to  revenge 
the  rape  of  Helen  upon  Troy.     There  is  a  hiftory  in 
the  Bible  juft  of  this  nature.     In  the  20th  chapter  of 
Judges,  the  Ifraelites  are  commanded   to  make   war  a* 
gainft  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,    to  punifh  a  rape  on  the 
wife  of  a  Levitc  committed  in  the  city  of  Grbeah  :  when 
they  have  laid  ficge  to  the  place,  t1ie  Benjamites  fally 
upon  them  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  befiegers   are  deftroyed  :   they  are  aflonifhed  at 
thefe  defeats,  as  having  undertaken  the  iiege  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God :  but  they  are  ftill  ordered  to 
perfifl,  until  at  length  they  burn  the  city,  and  almoft  ex- 
tinguifh  the  race  of  Benjamin.     There  are  many  in- 
ftances  in  fcripture,  where  heaven  is  reprefented  to  change 
its  decrees  according  to  the  repentance  or  relapfes  of 
men  :  Hezekias  is  ordered  to  prepare  for  death,  and  af- 
terwards fifteen  years  are  added  to  his  life.     It  is  fore- 
told to  Achab,  that  he  fhould  perifh  miferably,  and  then 
upon  his  humiliation  God  defers  die  punifhment  until 
the  reign  of  his  fuccefTor,  eti:, 

I  mui\  confefs,  that  in  comparing  pafTages  of  the  facred 
books  with  our  author,  one  ought  to  ufe  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  refped.  If  there  are  fome  places  in  fcripture 
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Nor  great  Idomeneus  that  fight  could  bear. 

Nor  each  ftern  Ajax,  thunderbolts  of  war  :  loO. 

Nor  he,  the  king  of  men,  th'  alarm  faftain'd  ; 

Neflor  alone  amidft  the  ftorm  remain'd. 

Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris'  dart 

Had  plerc'd  his  courf^rin  a  mortal  part; 

Fix'd  in  the  forehead  where  the  fpringing  mane       io>, 

Curl'd  o'er  the  brow,  it  fhing  him  to  the  brairt: 

Mad  widi  his  anguifh,  he  begins  to  rear, 

Paw  with  his  hoofs  aloft,  and  lafh  the  air, 

Scarce  had  his  faulchion  cut  the  reins,  and  freed 

Th'  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  deed,         iio 

When  dreadful  Hedor,  thund'ririg  thro'  the  war, 

Pour'd  to  the  tumult  on  his  whirling  car. 

That  day  had  flretch'd  beneath  his  matchlefs  hand 

The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band, 

But  Diomed  beheld;  from  forth  the  croud  115 

He  rdh'd,  and  on  Ul}^es  call'd  aloud^v 

that  in  compliance  to  human  underftanding  reprefent 
the  deity  as  a<5ling  by  motives  like  tliofe  of  men  ;  there, 
are  infinitely  more  that  fiiew  him  as  he  is,  all  perfed:ion, 
juftice,  and  beneficence ;  whereas  in  Homer  the  general 
tenor  of  the  poem  reprefents  Jupiter  as  a  being  fubjeifl 
to  pailion,  inequality,  and  imperfedion  -  I  think  M* 
Dacier  has  carried  thefe  comparifons  too  far,  and  is  tOQ. 
zealous  to  defend  him  upon  every  occafion  in  the  points 
of  theology  and  doctrine. 

V.  115.  But  Diomed  beheld.']  The  whole  following 
ftory  of  Neflor  and  Diomed  is  admirably  contrived  ta. 
raife  the  charader  of  the  latter.     He  maintains  his  in- 
trepidity, and  ventures  fingly  to  bring  off  the  old  hero»,  • 
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Whither,  Oh  whltlier  does  UlyfTes  run  ? 
Oh  flight  unworthy  great  Laertes'  fon  ! 
Mix'd  with  the  vulgar  fhall  thy  fate  be  found, 
Pierc'd  in  the  back,  a  vile  diflionefr  wound  ?  1 20 

Oh  turn  and  fave  from  Hedor's  direful  rage         , 
The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pyiian  fage. 

notwithftanding  tlie  general  confternation.      The  art  of 
Homer  will  appear  wonderful  to  any  one  who  confiders 
all  the  circumftances  of  this  part,   and  by  what  decrees 
he  reconciles  this  flight  of  Diomed  to  that  undaunted 
charader.     The  thunderbolt  falls  juft  before  him ;  that 
is  not  enough  ;   Nefbr  advifes  him  to  fubmit  to  heaven  ; 
this  does  not  prevail,  he  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
flight :    Neftor  drives^  back  the  chariot  without  his  con- 
fent ;  he  is  again  inclined  to  go  on  until  Jupiter  again 
declares  againit  him.    Thefe  two  heroes  are  very  artful- 
ly placed  togedier,  becaufc  none  but  a  perfon  of  Neftor'st 
authority  and  wifdom  could  have  prevailed  upon  Dio- 
med to  retreat :   a  younger  warrior  could  not  fo  well 
in  honour  have  given  him  fuch  counfel,  and  fiom  no  o- 
ther  would  he  have  taken  it.     To  caufe  Diomed  to  fly, 
required  both  the  counfel  of  Nellor,  and  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter.  -      ^ 

V.  121.  Oh  turn  and  five,  etc.]  There  is  a  decorum 
in  making  Diomed  call  Ulyfles  to  the  alfiftance  oi  his 
brother  fage ;  for  who  better  knev/  the  importance  of 
Neftor,  than  Ulyfles  ?  But  the  quefiion  is,  whether  Uiyf^ 
fes  did  not  drop  Neftor,  as  one  great  minifter  would  do 
another,    and  fancied  he  fcould  be  the  wife  man  when 
the  other  was  gone  ?    Euftadiius  indeed  is  of  opiiiion 
that  Homer  meant  not  to  caft  any  afperfion  on  UlyiTes, 
\ior  would  he  have  given  him  fo  many  noble  appellations 
when  in  the  fame  breath  he  refleded  upon  his  courage. 
But  perhaps  the  contrary  opinion  may  not  be  ill  ground- 
ed, if  we  obferve  the  maiiner  of  Homer's  exprefiion. 
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His  fruitlefs  words  are  loft  unheard  in  air, 

UlylTes  feeks  the  fhips,  and  fhelters  there. 

But  bold  Tydides  to  the  refcue  goes,  125 

A  fmgle  warrior  'midft  a  hofl  of  Foes  ;    '         . 

Before  the  courfers  with  a  fudden  fpring 

He  leap'd,  and  anxious  thus  befpoke  the  king. 

Great  perils,  father !   wait  th'  unequal  fight ; 
Thefe  younger  champions  v/ill  opprefs  thy  might.     1 3O 
Thy  veins  no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow. 
Weak  is  thy  fervant,  and  thy  courfers  How. 
Then  hafte,  afcend  my  feat,  and  from  the  car 
Obferve  the  fteeds  of  Tros,  renown'd  in  war, 
Prae^is'd  alike  to  turn,  to  flop,  to  chace,  135; 

To  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  : 
Thefe  late  obey'd  iEneas'  guiding  rein ; 
J^eave  thou  thy  chariot  to  our  faidiful  train : 
Witli  thefe  againd  yon'  Trojans  will  we  go. 
Nor  fhall  great  He6lor  want  an  equal  foe ;  140 

Fierce  as  he  is,  ev'n  he  may  learn  to  fear 
The  thlrlly  fury  of  my  flying  fpear. 


Diomed  called  Ulyfles,  but  UlyfTes  was  deaf,  he  did  not 
hear  ;  and  whereas  the  poet  fays  of  the  reil,  that  they 
had  not  the  hardincfs  to  ftay,  Ulyfles  is  not  only  faid  to 
fiy^  but  Tra^Ai^iv^  to  make  violent  haftf  towards  the  na- 
vy. Ovid  at  leaft  underflood  it  thus,  for  he  puts  an  ob- 
je6lion  in  A j ax's  mouth,  Metam.  13.  drawn  from  this 
pafTage,  which  would  have  been  improper,  had  not  Ulyf- 
fes  made  more  fpced  than  he  ought;  iince  Ajax  on  tlie 
fame  occafion  retreated  as  well  as  he. 

V.  142.  The  tbirftvY'^n  of  7ny  flying fpvarJl    Homer 
has  figures  of  that  boldnefs  wliich  it  is  impoflible  to 

preferve 
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Thus  fald  the  chief;  and  Nertor,  skill'd  in  \var, 
Approves  his  counfel,  and  afcends  tlie  car; 
The  fteeds  he  left,  their  trufty  fervaiits  hold;  145 

Eurymedon,  and  Sthenelus  the  bold. 
The  rev'rend  charioteer  direfls  the  courfe. 
And  (brains  his  aged  arm  to  lafh  the  horfe. 
Heflor  they  face  ;  unknowing  how  to  fear. 
Fierce  he  drove  on;  Tydides  whirl'd  his  fpear.        ij:^ 
The  fpear  with  erring  hafte  miftook  its  way. 
But  plung'd  in  Eniopeus'  bofom  lay. 
His  opening  hand  in  death  forfakes  the  rein ; 
The  deeds  fly  back :  he  falls,  and  fpums  the  plain, 
dreat  He(5lor  forrows  for  his  fervant  kilPd,  I5> 

Yet  unreveng'd  pemiits  to  prefs  the  field ; 
'Till  to  fupply  his  place  and  rule  the  car, 
Rofe  ArcheptolenKis,  the  fierce  in  w^ar. 
And  now  had  death  and  horror  cover'd  all  ; 
Like  tira'rous  flocks  the  Trojans  in  their  wall  16© 


preferve  in  another  language.  The  words  in  the  ori- 
pinal  are  Ao^v  uxnireii,  HeUor  shall  fee  if  my  fpear  is 
7nad  in  my  hands.  I'he  tranflation  pretends  only  ta 
have  taken  fome  fliadow  of  diis,  in  animating  the  (pear, 
giving  It  fiiry^  and  ftrengthening  tlie  figure  with  the  epi- 
thet thirfy^ 

V.  159.  And  72onx}  had  dealh,  etc.  J  Euftatliius  ob- 
fer\'es  how  wonderfully  Homer  dill  advances  the  cha- 
rader  of  Diomed :  when  all  the  leaders  of  Greece  were 
retreated,  the  poet  fays  that  had  not  Jupiter  interpofed, 
Diomed  alone  had  driven  the  whole  Trojan  army  to 
their  walls,  and  with  his  Angle  baud  have  vanquiflied  van 
army. 

Vol.  II,  £^ 
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Inclos'd  had  bled  :  but  Jove  with  awful  ibund 
'RolI'd  the  big  thunder  o'er  the  vail  profound ; 
Infill  in  Tydides'fi.ce  the  lightning  flew; 
The  ground  before  him  flam'd  with  fulphur  blue : 

r.  164.  The  grou7id  before  him  fani'd.']  Here  is  a 
battle  defcribed  with  fo  much  fire,  that  the  warmeft  ima- 
.gination  of  an  able  painter  cannot  add  a  circumiiance 
to  heighten  the  furprize  or  horror  of  the  pidure.  Here 
is  what  they  call  tlie  Fracas,  or  hurry  and  tumult  of  the 
adion  in  the  utmolt  ftrength  of  colouring,  upon  the 
fore-ground  ;  and  the  repofe  or  folemnity  at  a  diflance, 
with  great  propriety  andjudgment.  Firft,  in  the  Eloigne- 
jiient,  we  behold  Jupiter  in  golden  armour,  furrounded 
with  glory,  upon  the  fummit  of  mount  Ida  ;  his  chariot 
and  horfes  by  him,  wrapt  in  dark  clouds.  In  the  next 
place  below  the  horizon,  appear  the  clouds  rolling  and 
opening,  through  which  the  lightning  flullies  in  the  face 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  flying  on  all  fides;  Agamemnon 
and  the  reft  of  the  commanders  in  the  rear,  in  poltures 
of  aftonifliment.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  piece,  we 
fee  Ncftor  in  the  utmofi:  diflrefs,  one  of  liis  horfes  having 
a  deadly  wound  m.  tlie  forehead  with  a  dart,  which 
makes  him  rear  and  u'rithe,  and  diforder  the  reft.  Ne- 
ftor  is  cutting  the  harnefs  witii  his  fword,  while  Hetftor 
advances  driving  full  fpeed.  Diomeil  interpofes,  in  an 
U(5tion  of  the  utmoft  fierceneis  and  intrepidity:  thefe 
two  heroes  make  the  principal  figures  and  fubjecfl  of  the 
piiflurc.  A  burning  thunderbolt  fails  juft  before  the 
feet  of  Diomed's  horfes,  from  whence  a  horrid  flame  of 
fulphur  rifes 

This  is  only  a  fpeclmen  of  a  fingle  pic^lure  defigned 
by  Homer,  out  of  the  many  with  which  he  has  beauti- 
iied  the  Iliad.  And  indeed  eveiy  thing  is  fo  natural 
niid  ^o  lively,  that  the  hiftory  painter  would  generally 
have  no  more  to  do,  but  to  delineate  the  forms,  and 
copy  the  circumfunce?,  juft  as  he  finds  them  defcribed 
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The  quiv'rlng  Iteeds  fell  proflrate  at  the  fight ;         165^ 
And  Neftor's  trembling  hand  confefs'd  his  fright ; 
He  dropt  the  reins  ;  and  fliook  widi  facred  dread', 
Thus,  turning,  warn'd  th'  intrepid  Diomed'. 

0  chief!  too  daring  in  diy  friend's  defence. 
Retire  advis'd,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence.  17a 

This  da}',  averle,  the  fov'reign  of  the  skies 
Alufls  great  He<5i:or,  and  our  palm  denies.. 
Some  other  fun.  may  fee  the  happier  hour, 
Vvhen  Greece  fliall  conquer  by  his  heav'nly  po.w'r.. 
'Tis  not  in  man  his  fix'd  decree  to  move  :  1 7  i 

The  great  will  glory  to  fubrait  to  Jove. 

O  rev 'rend  prince  !   (Tydides  thus  replies) 
Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wife. 
Bnt  ah,  what  grief!  fhould  haughty  Hcdor  boall, 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  coaft'.  iSo 

Before  that  dire  dii^race  fhall  blaft  my  fame, 
O'erwhehn  me,  earth ;  and  hide  a  warrior's  ftiante. 
To  whom  Gerenian  Neftor  thus  reply'd  ; 
Gods  !  can  thy  courage  fear  the  Phrygian's  pride  ? 
Hedlor  may  vaunt,  but  v/ho  fhall  heed  the  boaft  ?  '^^^^ 
Nat  thofe  who  felt  thy  arm,,  the  Dardan  hoil, 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lofl ; 
Not  ev'n  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  fword 
That  laid  in  duft  her  lov'd,  lamented  lord, 

by  this  great  mafler.  Wc  cannot  therefore  wonder  at 
what  has  been  fo  often  faid  of  Homer's  furniihing  ideas 
to  the  mod:  famous  painters  of  antiquity. 

.      L  2 
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He  faid,  and  hafly,  o'er  the  gafplng  throng  190 

Diives  the  fvvift  fteeds  ;  the  chariot  fmokes  along. 

The  fhout  of  Trojans  thicken  In  the  wind ; 

The  ftorm  of  hifling  jav'lins  pours  behind.     ** 

Then  with  a  voice  that  {hakes  the  folid  skies, 

Pleas'd  Hedlor  braves  the  warrior  as  he  flies.  195 

Go,  mighty  hero  !  grac'd  above  the  reft 

Sn  feats  of  council  and  the  fumptuous  feaft  : 

>Iow  hope  no  more  thofe  honours  from  thy  train ; 

Go,  lefs  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man  ! 

To  fcale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  tow'rs  in  flames,     200 

To  lead  in  exile  the  fair  Phrygian  dames. 

Thy  once  proud  hopes,  prefumptuous  prince  !  are  fled"; 

This  arm  fhall  reach  thy  heart,  and  (Iretch  thee  dead. 

Now  fears  diffuade  him,  and  now  hopes  invite, 
To  ftop  his  courfers,  and  to  ftand  the  fight ;  205 

Thrice  tum'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  fummits  thunder'd  from  above. 
Great  He<flor  heard ;  he  faw  the  fiafliing  light, 
(The  fign  of  conqueft)  and  thus  urg'd  the  fight. 

Hear,  ev'ry  Trojan,  Lycian,  Dardan  band,  210 

All  fam'd  in  war,  and  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 


V.  194.  Ths  folid  skhf.'}  Homer  fometimes  calls 
the  heavens  brazen^  Ov^ix.Ch)i  'rroXv'x^ccXKav^  and  Jupiter's 
palace,  ;^j»Axo,5at£?  Va.  One  mii^ht  think  from  hence 
that  the  notion  of  iho.  folidity  of  the  heaven s^  which  is 
indeed  very  ancient,  liad  been  generally  received.  The 
fcripture  ufes  exprefTions  agreeable  to  it,  A  heaven  of 
brafs^  and  xhtfimament. 
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Be  mindful  of  the  wrea^Iies  your  arms  have  won, 
Your  great  forefathers  glories,  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  tlie  voice  of  Jove  ?  fuccefs  and  fame 
Await  on  Troy,  on  Greece  eternal  Hiame.  215 

In  vain  they  (loilk.  behind  their  boafted  wall. 
Weak  bulwarks  !  deftin'd  by  this  arm  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  flighted  trench  our  deeds  fhall  bounds 
And  pafs  vi\5torious  o'er  the  levell'd  mound. 
Soon  as  before  yon' hollow  fhips  we  ftand,  220 

Fight  ep-ch  with  flames,  and  tofs  the  blazing  brand ; 
*Till  their  proud  navy  wrapt  in  fmoke  and  fires. 
All  Greece,  encompafs'd,  in  one  blaze  expires. 

Furious  he  faid ;  then  bending  o'er  the  3^oke, 
Encouraged  his  proud  deeds,  while  thus  he  fpoke .    2  2  jT 
NovvT  Xanthus,  JEtlioUy  Lampus !  urge  the  caace, 
And  thou,  Podargus  !  prove  thy  gen'rous  race  ;   - 

V.  214.  Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jove  rj  It  was  a  noble 
and  eifedual  manner  of  encouraging  tlie  troops,  by  tel- 
ling them  that  God  was  farely  on  their  fide :  this,  h: 
feems,  has  been  an  ancient  pracT:ics,  as  it  has  been  ufed 
in  modem  times  by  thojfe  who  never  read  Homer. 

V.  226.  N01V  Xanthus,  JEthon,  etc.]  There  have 
been  critics  who  blame  this  manner,  introduced  by  Ho- 
mer and  copied  by  Virgil,  of  m.aking  a  hero  addrefs  his 
difcourfe  to  his  horfes.  Virgil  has  given  human  fenti- 
ments  to  the  liorfe  of  Pallas,  and  made  him  weep  for  the 
deadi  of  his  maftcr.  In  the  tentii  ^neid,  Mezentius 
fpeaks  to  his  horfe  in  the  fame  manner  as  He<5lor  does 
here.  Nay,  he  makes  Turnus  utter  a  fpcech  to  his- 
fpear,  and  invoke  it  as  a  divinity.  All  this  is  agreeable 
to  the  art  of  oratory,  which  makes  it  a  precept  to  fpeak 
to  e-^ery  thing,  and  make  every  thing  fpeak  ;  of  v/lxich 

L  3 
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Be  fleet,  be  feariefs,  this  important  day, 

And  all  your  mafter's  well-fpent  care  repay. 

For  this,  high  fed  in  plenteous  ftalls  ye  (land,  2 50 

Ser\'*d  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princefs'  hand ; 

For  this  my  fpoufe  of  great  Aerion's  line 

So  oft'  has  fteep'd  the  (trength'ning  grain  in  wine. 

Now  fwift  purfue,  now  thunder  uncontroU'd ; 

Give  me  to  feize  rich  Neftor's  fhield  of  gold  |  2^^ 


there  are  innumerable  applauded  inftances  in  the  moft 
celebrated  orators.  Nothing  can  be  more  fpirited  and 
aire<5ting  than  this  enthufiafm  of  He(5tor,  who  in  the 
tranfport  of  his  joy  at  the  light  of  Diomed  flying  before 
him,  breaks  out  into  this  apollrophe  to  his  horfes,  as 
he  is  purfuing.  And  indeed  the  air  of  this  whole  fpeech 
•is  agreeable  to  a  man  drunk  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
and  promiflng  himfelf  a  feries  of  conqiiefts.  He  has  in 
Imagination  already  forced  the  Grecian  retrenchments, 
fet  the  fleet  in  flames,  and  deftroyed  the  whole  army. 

V.  232.  For  this  7?iy  fpoufe .']  There  is,  fays  M.  Da- 
cler,  a  fecret  beauty  in  this  paflage,  which  perhaps  will 
only  be  perceived  by  thofe  who  are  particularly  verfed 
in  Homer.  He  defcribes  a  princefs  fo  tender  in  her 
"love  to  her  husband,  tliat  flie  takes  care  conftantly  to  go 
and  meet  him  at  his  return  from  every  battle  ;  and  in  the 
joy  of  feeing  him  again,  runs  to  his  horfes,  and  gives 
them  bread  and  wine  as  a  teftimony  of  her  acknowledge- 
ment to  diem  for  bringing  him  back.  Notwithftanding 
the  raillery  that  may  be  paft  upon  this  remark,  I  take  a 
lady  to  be  the  belt  judge  to  what  adions  a  woman  may 
be  carried  by  fondnefs  to  her  husband.  Homer  does  not 
exprefly  mention  bread,  but  wheat ;  and  the  commenta- 
tors are  not  agreed  whether  flie  gave  them  wine  to  drink 
or  iteeped  the  grain  in  it.  Hobbes  tranflates  it  as  I 
do. 
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From  Tydeus'  flioulders  ftrip  the  coftly  load, 
Vulcanlan  arms,  the  labour  of  a  God: 
Thefe  if  we  gain,  then  vidtory,  ye  pow'rs  ! 
This  night,  this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours. 

That  heard,  deep  anguifh  fhing  Saturnia's  foul ;    240 
She  fliook  her  throne  that  fhook  the  ftarry  pole  : 
And  dius  to  Neptune :  Thou,  whofe  force  can  make 
The  ftedfafl  earth  .from  her  foundations  fhake, 
See'ft  thou  the  Greeks  by  fates  unjuft  oppreft. 
Nor  fwells  thy  heart  in  that  immortal  breaft  ?  245 

Yet  JEgXy  Helice,  thy  powV  obey, 
And  gifts  unceafing  on  thine  ahars  lay. 
Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine. 
In  vain  the  gloomy  thund'rer  might  repine  : 
Sole  fhould  he  fit,  with  fcare  a  God  to  friend,         250 
And  fee  his  Trojans  to  the  fliades  defcend; 
Such  be  the  fcene  from  his  Idsean  bow'r  ; 
Ungrateful  profpcd  to  the  fullen  pow'r  ! 

Neptune  with  wrath  rejetfls.  the  rafh  defign  : 
"What  rage,  what  raadnefs,  furious  queen,  is  thine  ?  255 

r.  257.  Vulcanian  arnn ,  the  labour  of  a  God.']  Thefe 
were  the  arms  that  Diomed  had  received  from  Glaucus 
and  a  prize  worthy  Hedtor,  being  (as  we  are  told  in 
the  fixth  book)  intirely  of  gold.  I  do  not  remember 
any  odier  place  where  the  fliield  of  Neftor  is  celebrated 
by  Homer. 

V.  246.  Tet  JEgi€,  Helice.']  Thefe  were  two  cities 
of  Greece  in  which  Neptune  was  particularly  honoured, 
and  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  temple  and  a  ftatue  of 
hiip. 
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I  war  not  with  the  hlghed.     All  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  Jove. 

Now  godlike  Hedor,  to  whofe  raatchlefs  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  deftin'd  fight, 
Squadrons  on  fquadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  fields  26a 
With  clofe-rang'd  chariots,  and  with  thicken'd  fhields. 
"WTiere  the  deep  trench  In  length  extended  lay, 
Compadled  troops  fland  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front  T  they  (Hake  the  bands,  and  tlireat 
With  long-deftroying  flames  the  hoftile  fleet.  2  65 

The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  felfinfpir'd, 
Toil'd  thro*  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fir'd. 
Swift  as  he  mov'd,  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
His  purple  robe,  bright  enfign  of  command  .^ 
High  on  the  midmoft  bark  the  king  appear'd;  27a 

Th«re,  from  Ulyfies'deck,  his  voice  was  heard.. 

V.  262.  IV/^sre  the  deep  .fre?jch.']  That  is  to  fay,  the- 
ipace  betwixt  the  ditch  and  the  Vvraii  was  filled  with  the 
men  and  chariots  of  the  Greeks:  Hector  not  having  yet 
pad  the  ditch.     Eudathius. 

V.  269.,  His  purple  robe.']  Agamemnon  here  addref- 
ies  himfelf  to  the  eyes  of  the  army ;  his  voice  might 
have  been  loft  in  the  confufion  of  a  retreat,  but  the  mo- 
tion of  his  purple  robe  could  not  fail  of  attrading  the 
regards  of  the  foldiers.  His  fpeech  alfo  is  very  remark- 
able ;  he  firft  endeavours  to  (hame  them  into  courage, 
and  then  begs  of  Jupiter  to  give  that  courage  fi^iccels ;  at 
leaft  fo  far  as  not  to  fuffer  the  v/hole  aiTny  to  be  deflroy- 
ed.     Euftathius. 

v.  270.  High  onthemidmofi  barky  etc.^  We  learn 
from  hence  the  fituation  of  the  (hips  of  UlylTes,  Achilles 
and  Ajax.     The  two  latter  being  the  (Irongeft  heroes 
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To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reach'd  the  found, 
Wliofe  diftant  fliips  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
Oh  Argives  !  fliame  of  human  race ;  he  cry'd, 
(The  hollow  vefTels  to  his  voice  reply 'd)  275 

Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boalb  of  yore. 
Your  hafty  triumphs  on  the  Lemnian  fhore  ? 
Each  fearlcfs  hero  dares  an  hundred  foes, 
While  the  feaft  lafls,  and  while  the  goblet  flows  ; 
But  who  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found,  280 

When  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  furround  ? 
0  mighty  Jove  !  oh  fire  of  the  diflrefs'd  ! 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  opprefs'd  ? 
With  pow'r  immenfe,  with  juftice  arm'd  in  vain  ; 
My  glory  ravifh'd,  and  my  people  flaia  !  285 

To  thee  my  vows  were  breath'd  from  ev'ry  fhore  ; 
What  altar  fmok'd  not  with  our  vidims  gore  ? 
With  fat  of  bulls  I  fed  the  conftant  flame, 
And  ask'd  deftrudion  to  the  Trojan  name. 
Now  gracious  God  !  far  humbler  our  demand;      ^  290 
Give  thefe  at  lead  to  'fcape  from  Hector's  hand. 
And  fave  the  relidls  of  the  Grecian  land  ! 

Thus  pray'd  the  king,  and  heav'n's  great  father  heard 
lUs  vows,  in  bitternefs  of  foul  preferr'd  ; 


of  the  army,  were  placed  to  defend  either  end  of  the 
fleet,  as  mofl  obnoxious  to  the  incurfions,  or  furprizes  of 
the  enemy ;  and  UlylFes,  being  the  ableft  head,  was  al- 
lotted the  middle  place,  as  more  fafe  and  convenient  for 
the  council,  and  that  he  might  be  the  nearer,  if  any  e- 
mergency  required  his  advice.  Euftathius,  Spondanus. 
V.  293.  Thus  praf  d  the  kingi  and  heaven' s  great  fa- 
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The  wrath  appeas'd,  by  happy  figns  declares,  2^5 

And  gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers, 
Hi«'  eagle,  facred  bird  of  heav'n  I  he  fent, 
A  fawTi  his  talons  trufs*d  (divine  portent  I) 

ibsr  heardr\  It  is  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  Ho- 
mer hardly  ever  makes  his  heroes  fucceed,  unlefs  they 
have  firil:  offered  a  prayer  to  heaven.  Whether  they 
engage  in  war,  go  upon  an  embalTy,  undertake  a  voy- 
age ;  in  a  word,  whatever  they  enterprize,  they  almoit 
always  fupplicate  fome  God ;  and  whenever  we  find  this 
omitted,  we  may  expect  fome  adverdty  to  befall  them  ' 
in  the  courfe  of  the  flojy. 

V.  287.  The  eagle^  facred  bird  /]]  Jupiter  upon  the 
prayers  of  Agamemnon  fends  an  omen  to  encourage  the 
Greeks.  The  application  of  it  is  obvious  :  the  eagle 
lignified  Hedor,  the  fawn  denoted  the  fear  and  flight  of 
the  Greeks,  and  being  dropt  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter^ 
fhewed  that  they  would  be  faved  by  the  protecflion  of 
that  God.  The  word  Ucivo^.:pocTo^  (fays  Euftathius)  has 
a  great  flgnificancy  in  this  place.  The  Greeks  having- 
juft  received  this  happy  omen  from  Jupiter,  were  offer- 
ing oblations  to  him  under  the  title  of  the /^/y^fr  ^<?- 
rac/ef.  There  may  alfo  be  a  natural  reafon  for  this  ap- 
pellation, as  Jupiter  fignifiedthe  ^Cther,  which  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  all  founds. 

Virgil  has  a  fine  imitation  of  this  pafilige,  but  diverfi- 
fied  with  many  more  circumftances,  where  he  makes  Ju- 
turna  fliew  a  prodigy  of  die  like  nature  to  encourage  the 
Latins,  J£n.  12. 

Namque  v clans  ruhrafuhus  Jovis  ales  in  icthra,. 
hitoreas  agitabat  dvesy  turhavique  fonaniern 
Agjninis  aligeri  :  fubito  cum  lap/us  ad  undas 
Cycnum  excellentem  ped'ibus  rapit  improbus  uncis* 
Jlrrcxere  animos  halt  :■  ciin6iaque  volucres 
Convertunt  clamors fiigaiji  (7nirabiU  v'lfu) 
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High  o'er  the  wond'ring  liofls  he  Ibar'd  above, 

Who  paid  then*  vows  to  Panomphjean  Jove  ;  300 

Then  let  the  prey  before  his  altar  fall ; 

The  Greeks  beheld,  and  tranfport  feiz'd  on  all : 

Encourag'd  by  the  fign,  the  troops  revive, 

And  fierce  on  Troy,  with  doubled  fury  di*h'e. 

"Tydides  firft,  of  all  the  Grecian  force,  303" 

O'er  the  broad  ditch  impell'd  his  foaming  horfe, 

J'ierc'd  the  deep  ranks,  their  ftrongeft  batde  tore. 

And  dy'd  his  jav'lin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 

Young  Agelaus  (Phradmon  was  his  lire) 

With  flying  courfers  fhun'd  his  dreadful  ire:  31O 

Strook  tliro'  the  back,  the  Phrygian  fell  oppreft; 

The  dart  di'ove  on,  and  ifTued  at  his  breaft : 

Headlong  he  quits  the  car;  his  arftis  refound: 

His  pond'rous  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 

•Forth  rufli  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  pafTage  freed;       315 

"J^h'-Atiidce  firft,  th'  Ajaces  next  fucceed : 

Mtheraque-ohfcuraJit  pemifSi  hojlemque  per  auras 
Fa£la  iiube  premwit :  dcnec  vi  vi^us  ct  ipfo 
Po7idere  defecit^  pr.xdarjsque  e^  ufiguihus  ales 
P rojdcit fiuvioj penitufqiie  in  7iuhila  fugtt , 

V.  305.  Tydides  frj}.']  Diomed,  as  v/e  have  before 
feen,  wzs  the  laft  that  retreated  from  the  thunder  of  Ju- 
piter ;  he  Is  now  the  firfl  tliat  returns  to  the  battle.  It 
is  v/orth  v/hlle  to  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the  hero  up- 
on this  occafion  :  he  retreats  with  the  utmoO:  reludtancy, 
and  advances  with  the  utmofl  ardour ;  he  fiies  with  great- 
er impadence  to  meet  danger,  than  he  could 'before  to 
put  himfelf  in  fafcty.     Euftutiiius, 
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Merlones,  like  Mars,  in  arms  renown'd, 

And  godlike  Idomen,  now  pafs'd  the  mound ; 

Evasmon's  fon  next  iiTues  to  the  foe, 

And  laft,  young  Teucer  with  his  bended  bw.  3 20 

Secure  behind  the  Tekmonian  fliield 

The  skilful  archer  wide  furvey'd  the  field, 

With  ev'ry  fliaft  fome  hoftile  vidtim  flew, 

Then  clofe  beneath  tlie  fevenfold  orb  withdrew  : 

The  confcious  infant  fo,  when  fear  alarms,  325 

Retires  for  fafety  to  the  mother's  arms. 

Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field. 

Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  fhining  fhield. 

"Who  firft  by  Teucer's  mortal  arrows  bled  ? 

Orfilochus  ;  then  fell  Ormenus  dead :  3  3*^ 

The  godlike  Lyccphon  next  prefs'd  the  plain, 

Widi  Chromius,  Diietor,  Ophelefles  (lain : 

V.  ^21,  Secure  behind  theTeIamor:ian/hlefd.~\Y.w^9.-' 
tliius  obferves  that  Teucer  being  an  excellent  archer, 
and  ufing  only  the  bow,  could  not  wear  any  arms  which 
would  incumber  him,  and  render  hira  lefs  expedite  in 
his  archery.     H®mer,  to  fccure  him  from  the  enemy, 
reprefents  him  as  (landing    behind  Ajax's  fliield,    and 
(hooting  from  thence.     Thus  the   poet  gives   us  a  new 
circumltance  of  a  battle,  and  though  Ajax  atchieves  no- 
thing himfelf,  he  maintains  a  fuperiority  over  Teucer: 
Ajax  may  be  faid  to  kill  thefe  Trojans  with  the  arrows 
of  Teucer. 

There  is  alfo  a  wonderful  tendernefs  in  the  Hmile  with 
which  he  illuftrates  the  retreat  of  Teucer  behind  the 
fliield  of  Ajax ;  fuch  tender  circumflances  foften  the  hor- 
rors of  a  battle,  and  diffuic  a  fort  of  ferenity  over  the  foul 
of  the  reader. 

Bold 
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Bold  Hamopaon  breathlefs  funk  to  ground ; 

The  bloody  pile  great  xMeiaalppus  crown 'd. 

Heaps  fell  on  heaps,  fad  trophies  of  his  artj  335 

A  Trojan  gholt  attending  ev'ry  dart. 

Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eye 

The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  his  arrows  fly  : 

Oh  youth  for  ever  dear  !  (the  monarch  cry'd) 

Thus,  always  thns^  thy  early  worth  be  try'd;  540-" 

Thy  brave  example  fliall  retrieve  our  hofi:, 

Thy  country's  faviour,  and  thy  father's  boaft  ! 

Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  fire  to  grace, 

The  Tig'rous  offspring  of  a  ftol'n  embrace. 

Proud  of  his  boy,  he  own'd  die  gen'rous  fiamc,        345 

A\id  the  brave  fon  repays  his  cares  with  fame. 

V.  337.  Great  Jlgamcmnon  meivs^  Euflathius  ob- 
ferves  that  Homer  would  here  teach  the  duty  of  a  ge- 
«nenil  in  a  battle.  He  rnufl  obferve  the  behaviour  of 
his  foldiers  :  he  mull:  honour  the  hero,  reproach  the 
coward,  reduce  the  diforderly ;  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  deferving,  he  mufi:  promife  rewards,  that  de- 
fert  in  arms  may  not  be  paid  witii  glory  only. 

V.  343.  Sprung  from  an  alien'' s  bedr\  Agamemnon 
here,  in  the  height  of  his  commendations  of  Teucer,  tells 
him  of  this  fpurious  birth  :  this  (fiiys  Euflathius)  was 
reckoned  no  difgrace  among  the  ancients  ;  nothing  be- 
ing more  common  than  for  heroes  of  old  to  take  their 
female  captives  to  their  beds ;  and  as  fuch  capdv-es  v/ere 
then  given  for  a  reward  of  valour,  and  as  a  matter  of 
glory,  it  could  be  no  reproach  to  be  defcended  from 
them.  Thus  Teucer  (fays  Euflathius)  was  defcended 
from  Telamon  and  Hellone  the  (ifter  of  Priam,  a  female 
capdve. 

Vol.  If,  M 
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Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow  :  If  heav'n's  high  pow'rs 

Clve  me  to  raze  Troy's  long-defended  tow'rs ; 

Whatever  treafures  Greece  for  me  dcfign, 

The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine  :  550 

Some  golden  tripod,  or  diilinguifh'd  car, 

With  courfers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

Or  feme  fair  captive  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 

Siiall  recompenfe  the  warrior's  toils  with  love. 

To  this  the  chief:  AV'ith  praife  the  refl:  infpire,     355; 
-Nor  urge  a  foul  already  filPd  with  fir£. 
What  flrength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  try'd, 
■'Till  ev'ry  fliaft  in  Phrygian  blood  be  dy'd. 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forc'd  the  foe. 
Still  aim'd  at  Hector  have  I  bent  ray  bow  :  360 

Tight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled, 
-■^nd  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead: 
But  fure  fome  God  denies  me  to  deftroY 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy. 

-  V.  364.  Th;s  dog  of  Troy.']  This  Is  literal  from  the 
Creek,  and  I  have  ventured  it,  as  no  improper  expref- 
fion  of  the  rage  of  Teucer,  for  having  been  fo  often 
difappointed  in  his  aim,  and  of  his  pafTion  agalnd  that 
cncmv  who  had  fo  long  prevxnted  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Grecians.  Milton  was  not  fcrupulous  of  imitating  even 
thefe,  which  the  modern  refiners  call  unmannerly  flrokes 
of  our  author,  (v/ho  kne^v  to  what  extremes  human  paf- 
■fions  might  proceed,  and  Vv'as  not  afhamcd  to  copy 
them.)  He  has  put  this  very  exprefiion  into  the  moutli 
of  God  himfelf,  who  upon  beholding  tlie  havock  whitfi 
Ji?i  and  death  made  in  the  world,  is  moved  in.  his  indig- 
nation to  07  out, 

Sis  n}iitb  what  heat  tkefi  dogs  of  hell  advance  I 
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Hefciid,  and  twang'd  the  ftring.   The  weapon  flies  365 
At  Hector's  bread:,  and  fitigs  along  the  skies  : 
He  mifs'd  the  mark;   but  pierc'd  Gorgythlon's  heart, 
And  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirfty  dart, 
(Fair  Caflianira,  nymph  of  form  divine, 
This  offspring  added  to  king  Prianis-  line.)  57O 

As  full-blown  poppies  overcharg'd  with  rain 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kifs  the  plain  ; 


V.  367.  He  mtfs\iibemarkr\  Tliefe  words,  fays  Eu« 
(lathius,  are  very  artfully  inferted :  the  reader  might 
wonder  why  fo  skilful  an  archer  fliould  fa  often  mifs 
his  mark,  and  it  was  necefi'ary  that  Teucer  fliould  mifs 
Hedor,  becaufe  Homer  could  not  falfify  the  hiflory : 
this  difliculty  he  removes  by  the  intervention  of  Apol- 
lo, who  wafts  the  arrow  afide  from  him  :  the  poet  does 
not  tell  us  that  this  was  done  by  the  hand  of  a  God, 
nntif  the  arrow  of  Teucer  came  fo  near  Hedor  as  to 
kill  his  charioteer,  which  made  fome  fuch  ccHitrivance 
neceflary. 

V.  371,  JsfuH-blonuu  poppies  J]  This  fmiile  is  very 
beautiful,  and  exadly  reprefents  the  manner  of  Gorgy- 
thion's  death  :  there  is  fuch  a  fweetnefs  in  the  ccwnparl- 
fon,  that  it  makes  us  pity  the  youth's  fall,  a^d  almoft 
feel  his  wound.  Virgil-  has  applied  it  to  the  death  of 
Euryalus. 

-^ hique  humeros  cervis  aUapfo  rccumlni ; 

Purpureus  veluii  cum  flos  fuccifus  aratro 
hanguefcit  morictis  i   lajfove  papavera  collo 
Demifere  caput  y  pluvia  cum  forte  gravanlur* 

This  is  finely  Improved  by  the  Roman  author,  with  the 
particulars  of y;/ri;{/«j-  aratro,  -dSid^lajJo  collo»  But  it  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  obferved  in  the  favour  of  Homer, 
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So  frnks  the  youth :  his  beauteous  head,  depreft 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  bread,. 
Another  fliaft  the  raging  archer  d rev/ :■  375 

That  other  fliaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
(From  Heftor  Phcebus  turn'd  the  flying  wound^) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltlefs  to  the  ground : 
Thy  breaft,  brave  Archeptolemus !  it  tore, 
And  dipt  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore,  380 

Headlong  he  falls  :   his  fudden  fall  alarms 
The  deeds  that  darde  at  his  founding  arms. 
Hector  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld. 
Ail  pale  and  breatlilefs  on  the  f^guine  fields 

that  the  circumdance  of  the  head  being  oppreiTed  and 
weighed  dov/n  by  the  helmet,  is  fo  remarkably  jud, 
ihat  It  is  a  wonder  Virgil  omitted  it ;  and  the  rather  be- 
caufe  he  had  particularly  taken  notice  before,  that  it 
\vas  the  helmet  of  Euryalus  which  occafiond  the  difco- 
vei-y  and  unfortunate  deatli  of  tliis  young  hero  and  his 
fiiend. 

One  may  take  a  general  obfervation,  that  Jlomer  in 
thofe  comparifons  that  breadie  an  air  of  tendernefs,,  is 
very  exact,  and  adapts  them  in  every  point  to  the  fuh^ 
Jecl  which  he  is  to  iiluflrate  :  but  in  other  com>parifon:i, 
where  he  is  to  infpire  the  foul  with  fubiime  fentiments, 
he  gives  a  loofe  to  his  fancy,  and  does  not  regard  whe- 
ther the  images  exadly  correfpond.  I  take  the  reafon 
of  it  to  be  this :  in  the  fird,  the  copy  mud  be  like  the 
original  to  caufe  it  to  adedl:  us  ;  the  glafs  needs  only  to 
return  the  real  image  to  make  it  beautiful :  whereas  in 
the  otiufer,  a  fucceflion  of  noble  ideas  will  caufe  the  like 
fcnriments  in  the  foul ;  and  though  the  glafs  flioiild  in- 
large  the  image,  it  only  drikes  us  with  fuch  thoughts  as 
the  poet  intended  to  raife,  fubiime  and  great. 
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Then  bids  Cebriones  diredt  the  rein,  385 

Quits  his  blight  car,  and  ifTues  on  the  plain. 

Dreadful  he  fhouts ;  from  earth  a  ftone  he  took. 

And  rufti*d  on  Teucer  with  the  lifted  rock. 

The  youth  already  ftrain'd  the  forceful  yew  ; 

The  fhaft  already  to  his  fhoulder  drew ;  39a 

The  feather  in  his  hand,  juft  wing'd  for  flight. 

Touch 'd  where  the  neck  and  hollow  cheft  unite  ; 

There,  where  the  jundure  knits  the  channel  bone. 

The  furious  chief  difcharg'd  the  craggy  ftone : 

The  bow  ftring  burfl  beneath  the  pond'rous  blow,  39^5; 

And  his  numb'd  hand  difmifs'd  his  ufelefs  b«w. 

He  fell :  but  Ajax  his  broad  fliield  difplay'd, 

And  fcreen'd  his  brother  with  a  mighty  fliade ; 

'Till  great  Ahilbr,  and  JMeciftheus,  bore 

The  battered  archer  groaning  to  the  fliore.  ^OO 

Troy  yet  found  grace  before  th'Olympian  fire. 
He  arm'd  their  hands,  and  fill'd  their  breads  with  fire. 
The  Greeks,  repuls'd,  retreat  behind  theii'  wall, 
"Or  in  the  trench  on  heaps  confus'dly  fall. 
Firft  of  the  foe  great  He^ftor  march 'd  along,  405 

With  terror  clcth'd,  and  more  than  mortal  flrong. 
'As  the  bold  hoiviid,  that  gives  the  lion  chace. 
With  beating  bofom,  and  with  eager  pace. 


v.°407.  y^s  the  hold h.GUJid that  givts  the  lion  chace. "^^^ 

-This  limiie  is  the  juflefl:  imaginable  ;  and  gives  the  moff 

fively  pidure  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Grecians  '^^^d,, 

and  Hedor  purfiied  them,  (till  flaughtering  the  hindmoft., 

Gratius  and  Oppian  have  given  us  particukur  defcr!i;ti\;n.,. 
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Hangs  on  his  haunch,,  or  faftens  on  his  he^els. 

Guards  as  he.  turns,  and  circles^  as  he  wheels  •.         4x0 

Thus  oft'  the  Grecians  turn'd,  but  (Hll  they  flew ;; 

Thus  following  Hedlor  ftill  the  hindmoft  flew. 

\^^len  flying  they  had  pad:  the  trench  profound, 

And  many  a  chief  lay  gaiping  on  the  ground ; 

Before  the  fliips  a  defp'rate  Hand  they  made,  415 

And  fir'd  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods-  to  aid. 

Fierce  on  his  rattling  chariot  HecSor  came ; 

His  eyes  like  Gorgon  fhot  a  fanguine  flame 

That  wither'd  all  their  hod  :  like  Mars  he  flood. 

Dire  as  the  monfler,  dreadful  as  the  God  1  42a 

Their  flrong  diflrefs  the  wife  of  Jove  furvey'd ;. 

Then  pcnfive  thus,  to- war's  triumphant  maid. 

Oh  daughter  of  that  God,  whofe  arm  can  wield. 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  fliake  the  fable  fhield  I 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  her  laft  delpair,  425 

Shall  wretched  Greece  no  more  confefs  our  care. 


of  thofe  fort  of  dogs,,  of  prodigious  flrength  and  (Tze, 
which  were  employed  to  hunt  and  tear  down  wild  beads. 
To  one  of  thefe  fierce  animals  he  compares  Hedor,  and 
one  cannot  but  obferve  his  care  not  to  difgrace  his  Gre- 
cian countrymen  by  an  unworthy  coraparifon :  though 
he  is  obliged  to  reprefent  them  flying,  he  makes  them 
fly  like  lions ;  and  as  they  fly,  turn  frequently  back 
upon  their  purfuer :  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  if  they 
or  he,  be  in  the  greater  danger.  On  the  contrary,  when 
any  of  the  Grecian  heroes  purfue  the  Trojans,  it  is  he  that 
is  the  lion,  and  die  flyers  arc  but  flieep  or  trembling 
deer. 
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Condemn 'd  to  faffer  the  full  force  of  fate, 

And  drain  the  di'egs  of  heavVs  relentiefs  hate  1 

Gods  !  fliall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all ! 

What  numbers  fell  ?  what  numbers  yet  fhall  fall  ?    43O) 

What  pow'r  divine  fhall  Heflor's  wrath  afTuage  ?. 

Still  fwelis  die  flaughter,  and  ftill  grows  the  rage !. 

So  fpake  th'  imperial  regent  of  the  skies ; 
To  whom  the  goddefs  with  the  azure  eyes  :. 
Long  fince  had  fieiflor  ftain'd  thefe  fields  with  gore,  4^5 
Stretch 'd  by  fome  Argive  on  his  native  fhore ; 
But  he  above,  the  fire  of  heav'n,.  witliilands. 
Mocks  our  attempts,  and  flights  our  juft  demands*. 
The  flubborn  God,  inllexible  and  hard. 
Forgets  my  fervice  and  dcferv'd  rcv/ard,  440 

Sav'd  I,  for  this,  his  fav'rite  *  fon  dilhefs'd. 
By  ftern  EuriAheus  with  long  labours  prefs'd  ? 
He  begg'd,  with  tears  he  begg'd,  in  deep  difmay; 
I  (hot  from  heav'n,  and  gave  his  arm  the  day. 


V.  459.  ThefiuhhTrn  Godj  infiey.ihle^  and  hard.~]  It 
mud  be  owned  that  this  fpeech  of  Minerva  againli  Jupiter, 
fhocks  the  allegory  more  than  perhaps  any  in  the  poem. 
Unlefs  the  deities  may  fometimes  be  thought  to  mean  no 
more  than  beings  that  prefided  over  thofe  parts  of  nature, 
or  thofe  paffions  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thus  as  Ve- 
nus fuggefis  unlawful  as  well  as  lawful  defires,  fo  Minerva 
may  be  defciibed  as  the  goddefs  not  only  of  wifdora  but 
of  craft,  that  is,  both  of  true  and  faife  wifdom..  So  the 
moral  of  Minerva's  fpeaking  rallily  of  Jupiter,  may  be, 
that  the  wifeft  of  finite  beings  is  liable  to  paflion  and  in- 
difcretion,  as  the  commentators  have  already  obferved,  j 

*  Hercules. 
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Oh  had  my  wlfdom  known  this  dire  event,  445 

When  to  grim  Pluto's  gloomy  gates  he  went ; 

The  triple  dog  had  never  felt  his  chain. 

Nor  Styx  been  crofs'd,  nor  hell  explor'd  in  vain. 

Averfe  to  me  of  all  his  heav'n  of  Gods, 

At  Thetis'  fuit  tlie  partial  thund'rer  nods.  55Q. 

To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  refenting  fon. 

My  hopes  are  fruilrate,  and  my  Greeks  undone. 

Some  future  day,  perhaps  he  may  be  mov'd 

To  call  his  blue-ey'd  maid  his  belt  belov'd, 

Hafte,  launch  thy  chariot,  thro'  yon*  ranks  to  ride;  455. 

Myfelf  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  fide. 

Then  goddefs !  fiiy,  fhall  Hedor  glory  then, 

(That  terror  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men) 

AVhen  Juno's  feif,  and  Pallas  fhall  appear. 

All  dreadful  in  the  crimfon  walks  of  war  I  460 

What  mighty  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  {hore,t 

Expiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more. 

Shall  fead  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  ? 

She  ceas'd,  and  Juno  rein'd  the  deeds  with  care ; 
(Heav'n's  awful  emprefs,  Saturn's  other  heir)  465 

Pallas,  meanwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound. 
With  flow'rs  adorn'd,  with  art  immortal  crown'd; 


T.  461.  What  mighty  Trojafi  then,  on  yonder  shore."] 
She  means  Hecftor,  whofe  death  the  poet  makes  her  fore- 
fee  in  fuch  a  lively  manner,  as  if  the  image  of  the  hero 
lay  bleeding  before  her.  This  pidure  is  noble,  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  obfervation  we  formerly  made  of  Homer's 
method  of  prophefying  in  tlie  fpirit  of  poetry. 
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The  radiant  robe  her  facred  fingers  v/ove 

Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  fpeads  tl^  court  of  Jove/ 

Her  father's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  inveft,  470 

His  cuirafs  blazes  on  her  ample  bread. 

The  vig'rous  pow'r  the  trembling  car  afcends  ; 

Shook  by  her  arm,  the  mafTy  jav'lin  bends ; 

Huge,  pondVous,  flrong  !  that  when  her  fury  bums,     . 

Proud  tyrants  Jfiumbles,  and  whole  hofts  o'ertums.  475 

Saturnia  lends  the  lafh ;  the  courfers  fly ; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
Heav'n  gates  fpontaneous  open  to  the  pow'rfe, 
Heav'n's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours, 
Commiflion'd  in  alternate  watch  they  Hand,  480 

The  fun's  bright  portals  and  the  fldes  command ; 
Clofe,  or  unfold,  th'  eternal  gates  of  day, 
Bar  heav'n  with  clouds,  or  roll  thefe  clouds  away. 
The  founding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide ; 
Prone  down  the  deep  of  heav'n  their  courfe  they  guide. 
But  Jove  incens'd,  from  Ida's  top  furvey'd,  486 

And  thus  injoin'd  the  many-colour'd  maid. 

V.  469.  FUafj  in  rich  nvaz-es.']  The  Greek  word  Is 
xccTi^iviv,  pours  the  veil  on  the  pavement.  I  mufi:  jull 
take  notice  that  here  is  a  repetition  of  the  fame  beauti- 
ful verfes  which  the  author  had  ufed  in  the  fifth  book. 

v.  477.  SviGGth  glides  the  chariot,  etc.]  One  would 
aimed  think  Homer  made  his  gods  and  goddefles  de- 
fcend  from  Olympus,  only  to  mount  again,  and  mount 
only  to  defcend  again,  he  is  fo  remarkably  delighted  with 
the  defcriptions  of  their  horfes,  and  their  manner,  of 
flight.  We  have  no  lefs  than  three  of  thefe  in  the  prc- 
fent  book. 
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Thaumantia  !  mount  the  winds,  and  ftop  their  car  •     ^ 

Againfl  the  highed  who  fhall  wage  the  war  ?  ;? 

If  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate,  490  ■', 

Thus  have  I  fpoke,  and  what  I  fpake  is  fate.  1' 

Their  courfers  crufli'd  beneath  the  wheels  fhall  lie,  | 

Their  car  in  fragments  fcatter'd  o'er  the  fky ;.  ^1 

My  lightning  thefe  rebellious  fhall  confound,  i 

And  hurl  them  flaming,  headlong  to  the  ground,      495    , 

Condemn'd  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep  I 

The  wounds  imprefs'd  by  burning  thunder  deep.  ' 

So  fhall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  our  ire, 

Nor  dare  to  combate  her's  and  nature's  fire. 

For  Juno,  headflrong  and  imperious  flill,  500 

She  claims  fome  title  to  tranfgrefs  our  will,  | 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various-colour'd  maid  , 

From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  difplay'd J  ,     ,.     j 

To  great  Olympus'  fhining  gates  fhe  flies,  j 

There  meets  the  chariots  rufhing  down  the  skies,     505    ; 

Reflrains  their  progrefs  from  the  bright  abodes. 

And  fpeaks  the  mandate  of  the  fire  of  gods.  | 


V.  500.  For  JunOy  headjlrofig  and  imperious  Jl HI ^fhe  \ 
claims.)  etc.]  Euflathius  obferves  here,  if  a  good  man  j 
does  us  a  v/rong,  we  are  juflly  angry  at  it ;  but  if  it  pro-  j 
ceeds  from  a  bad  one,  it  is  no  more  than  we  expeded,  , 
we  are  not  at  all  furprized,  and  we  bear  it  widi  pati-  j 
ence.  '] 

There  are  many  fuch  paflages  as  thefe  in  Homer,  , 
which  glance  obliquely  at  the  fair  fex ;  and  Jupiter  is.  \ 
here  forced  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  fevere  husband,  to 
teach  Juno  the  duty  of  a  wife. 
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What  frenzy,  goddefles  !  what  rage  can  move 
Celeilial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove  ? 
Defift,  obedient  to  his  high  command;  510 

This  Is  his  v/ord  :  and  know  his  word  fhall  Hand. 
His  liglitiiing  your  rebellion  fhall  confound, 
And  hurl  ye  headlong,  flaming  to  the  ground  : 
Your  horfes  crufli'd  beneath  the  wheels  fliall  Iky 
Your  car  in  fragments  fcatter'd  o'er  the  sky  ;  515 

Yourfelves  conderan'd  ten  rolling  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  imprefs'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  fliall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  his  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combate  her's  and  nature's  fire. 
For  Juno,  headftrong  and  imperious  (lill  5 20 

She  claims  fome  title  to  tranfgrefs  his  will : 
But  thee  what  defp'rate  infolence  has  driv'n, 
To  lift  thy  lance  againfl:  tlie  king  of  heav'n  ? 

Then  mounting  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 
She  flew  ;  and  Juno  thus  her  rage  refign'd.  525 

V.  522.  Buf  tkeen.vhat  defp'rate  infolencer^  It  Is  ob- 
fervable  that  Homer  generally  makes  his  melTengers, 
divine  as  well  as  human,  very  punilual  in  delivering 
their  meflages  in  the  very  words  of  the  perfona  who 
commiflioned  them.  Iris  however  in  the  clofe  of  her 
fpeech  has  ventured  to  go  beyond  her  inftruAIons  and 
all  rules  of  decorum,  by  adding  thefe  exprellions  of  bitter 
reproach  to  a  goddefs  of  fuperlor  rank.  The  words  of 
the  original,  Kuav  vMiiq,  are  too  grofs  K)  be  literally 
tranflated. 

V.  525.  JiiT2o  her  rage  rejign'^d.']  Homer  never  In- 
tended to  give  us  die  picbare  of  a  good  wife  in  the  de- 
Xcriptlon  of  Juno :  fhe  obeys  Jupiter,  but  it  is  a  forced 
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O  daughter  of  that  God,  whofe  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  (halce  the  dreadful  fhield  i 
No  more  let  beings  of  fuperior  birth 
Contend  with  Jove  for  this  low  race  of  earth : 
Triumphant  now,  now  miferably  flain,  530 

They  breathe  or  pcrifli  as  the  fates  ordain. 
But  Jove's  high  counfels  full  effea  fh-  .'1  fmd, 
And  ever  conflant,  ever  rale  mankind. 

She  fpoke,  and  backward  turn'd  her  deeds  of  light, 
Adorn'd  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heav'nly  bright    53^ 
The  Hours  unloos'd  them,  panting  as  they  (tood. 
And  heap'd  their  mangers  with  ambrofial  food. 
There  ty'd,  they  red  in  high  celeftial  ftalls  ; 
The  chariot  propt  againfl  the  cryrtal  walls. 

obedience :  flie  fubmits  rather  to  the  governor  than  to 
the  hufband,  and  is  more  afraid  of  his  lightning  than 
his  commands. 

Her  behaviour  in  this  place  is  very  natural  to  a  per- 
fbn  under  a  difappointment :  fhe  had  fct  her  heart  upon 
preferring  the  Greeks,  but  failing  in  that  point,  iTie  af^ 
fumes  an  air  of  inditTerence,  and  fays,  whither  they  live 
or  die,   fhe  is  unconcerned. 

v.  ^-^i. They  breathe  or  peri  fh  as  the  fates  ordain^ 
The  tranflator  has  turned  this  line  in  compliance  -to  an 
old  obfervation  upon  Homer,  which  Macrobius  has 
written,  and  feveral  others  have  fince  fallen  into-:  they  1 
fay  he  was  fo  great  a  fatalift,  as  not  fo  much  as  to  name 
the  \Yor6.  for  tune  in  all  his  works,  but  conflantly/i?/^ 
iijdead  of  It.  This  remi^rk  fcems  curious  enough,  and 
Indeed  does  agree  with  die  general  tenor  and  dodrine 
of  this  poet ;  but  unluckily  it  is  not  true,  the  word  which 
they  have  profcribed  being  Implied  in  the  original  of, 
this  V.  430.    "Oq  Kt  rCxH. 

The 
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The  penfive  goddefles,  sbaih'd,  controiii'd,  540 

■Mix  with  the  Gods,  and  fill  their  feats  of  gold. 
And  now  the  ThundVer  meditates  his  flight 
Trom  Ida's  fummits  to  th'Olympian  height. 
Swifter  than  thought  the  wheels  inflinclive  fly, 
l^Iame  thro'  the  vaft  of  air,   and  reach  the  skv.  545 

'Twas  Neptune's  charge  his  courfcrs  to  unbrace, 
And  fix  the  car  on  its  iramortaJ  bafe ; ' 
There  flood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays, 
'Till  with  a  fnowy  veil  he  fcreen'd  the  blaze. 
He,  whofe  all-confcious  eyes  the  world  behold,         5" 5 6 
Th'  eternal  Thunderer,  fate  thron'd  in  gold. 
High  heav'n  the  footflool  of  his  feet  he  makes. 
And  wide  beneath  him,  all  Olympus  fhakes. 
Trembling  afar  th'  oflending  powVs  appear'd, 
Confus'd  and  filent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd.  ^SS 

He  faw  their  foul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts  : 
"pallas  and  Juno  !  fay,  why  heave  your  hearts  ? 
"Soon  was  your  battle  o'er :  proud  Troy  retir'd 
Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expir'd. 
But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withfland  !  56b 

tJnmatch'd  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand : 

V.  547.  y^nJJjx  the  car  oh  its  immortal  hfe.'}  It  is 
remarked  by  Eudathius  that  the  word  (iay-oi^igm^its  not 
only  altarsy  hMt pedeftals  or  bafes  of  flatues,  etc.  I  diink 
our  language  will  bear  this  literally,  though  M.  Dacier 
durfl:  not  venture  it  in  the  French.  The  folemnity  with 
which  this  chariot  of  Jupiter  is  fet  up,  by  the  hands  of  a 
God,  and  covered  with  a  fine  veil,  makes  it  eafy  anouoli 
to  imagine  that  this  dutin<5>ion  alfo  might  be  fiev/n  it. 

V  0  L.    II.  N 
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Who  fiiall  the  fov'rcign  of  the  skies  controiil? 

Not  all  the  Gods  that  crown  the  (liirry  pole. 

Your  hearts  fliall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  'take, 

And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horror  {hake.  565 

For  thus  I  fpeak,  and  what  I  fpeajc  fhall  (land ; 

What  pow'r  foe'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand. 

On  this  our  hill  no  more  fliall  hold  his  place,] 

Cut  off,  and  exil'd  from  th' ethereal  race. 

Juno  and  Pallas  grieving  hear  the  doom,  570 

Bat  feafl  their  fouls  on  llion's  woes  to  come. 

V-  570.  Juno  and  Pallas^  In  the  beginning  of  this 
book  Juno  was  filent,  and  Minerva  replied  :  Here,  fays 
Eufl:athius,  Homer  makes  Juno  reply  with  great  proprie- 
ty to  both  their  chara^l'ers.  Minerva  refents  the  ufage 
of  Jupiter,  but  the  reverence  (lie  bears  to  her  father,  and 
her  king,  keeps  her  filent ;  (lie  has  not  le(s  anger  than  Ju- 
no, but  more  reafon.  Minerva  there  fpoke  with  all  the 
fubmillion  and  deference  that  was  owing  from  a  child  to  a 
father,  or  from  a  fubjecSl  to  a  king ;  but  Juno  is  more  free 
with  her  husband,  (lie  Is  angry,  and  lets  him  know  it  by 
•the  fir(t  word  (lie  utters. 

Juno  here  repeats  the  fame  words  that  had  been  ufed 
by  Minerva  to  Jupiter  near  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
What  is  there  uttered  by  wifdom  herfelf,  and  approved 
by  him,  is  here  fpokcn  by  a  goddefs,  who  (as  Homer  tells 
ws  at  this  very  time)  Imprudently  manifefted  her  pa(rion, 
and  whom  Jupiter  anfwers  with  anger.  To  deal  fairly, 
i  cannot  defend  this  in  my  author,  any  more  than  foni't 
other  of  his  repetitions  ;  as  when  Ajax  in  the  fifteenth  [- 
Had,  v.  668.  ufcs  the  fame  fpeech,  word  for  word,  to  en- 
courage tlic  Greeks,  which  Agamemnon  had  made  in  the 
fifth,  v.  63  q.  I  think  it  equally  an  extreme,  to  vindicate 
ail  the  repetitions  of  Homer,  and  to  excufe  none.  How- 
ever Eudathius  very  ingenioufly  exClifes  this,  by  faying 
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Tho'  fecret  ^nger  fwell'd  Minerva's  brQaft, 

The  prudent  goddefs  yet  her  wrath  repreit :  ^ 

Bat  Juno,. impotent  of  rage,  repHes.^ 

What  haft  thou  faid,  oh -tyrant  ot"  the  skies  !  575 

Strength  and  omnipotence  invert  thy  throne  ; 

'Tis  thine  to  puniili ;  ours  to  grieve  alone. 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandon'd  by  her.  fate. 

To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeafur'd  hate : 

From  fields  forbidden  we  fubmifs  refrain,.  580 

With  arms  unaiding  fee  our  Argives  flain  ; 

Yet  grant  our  counfels  dill  their  breails  may  move, 

Left  all  fliould  perifn  in  the  rage  of  Jove. 

Tlie  goddefs  thus:    and  thus  the  god  replies, 
ATho  fwells  the  clouds,  and  blackens  all  the  skies.   S^S 
The  morning  fun,  av/ak'd  by  loud  alarms. 
Shall  kc  th' Almighty  tbunderer  in  arms. 
What  heaps  of  Argives  then  fhall  load  the  plain, 
Tliofe  radiant  eyes  fliall  view,  and  viev/  jn  vain. 
Nor  fliall  great  He<5lor  ceafe  the  rage  of  fight,  590 

The  navy  flaming,  and  diy  Greeks  in  .^ight. 

that  the  fame  fpeeches  become  intirely  differt^nt  by  the. 
different  manner  of  introducing  them.  Minerva  addreff- 
ed  herfelf  to  Jupiter,  with  words  full  of  refpect,  but  Ju- 
no with  temisof  refentment.This,  fays  he,  fhews  the  ef- 
fe(3:  of  opening  our  fpeeches  with  art :  it  piejudices  the 
audience  in  our  favour,  and  makes  us  fpeak  to  friends : 
whereas  the  auditor  naturally  denies  that  favour,  which 
the  orator  does  not  feem  to  ask ;  fo  that  what  he  deli- 
vers, though  it  has  equal  merit,  labours  under  this  difid- 
vantage,  that  his  judges  are  his  enemies. 

V.  590.  Nor  Jhail  gmat  Hecior  ceafe,  etc.]    Here,|l 
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Ev'n  till  the  day,  when  certain  fates  ordain 

That  flem  Achilles  (his  Patrodus  flain) 

Shall  rife  in  vengeance,  and  lay  wade  the  plain. 

For  fuch  is  fate,  nor  can 'ft  thou  turn  its  courfe        595- 

With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thy  rebel  force. 

i'ly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  earth's  remoteft  bound,   - 

^\Tiere  on  her  utmoft  verge  the  feas  refound  % 

^Vliere  curft  lapetus  and  Saturn  dwell, 

Faft  by  die  brink,  wlthiji  the  fteams  of  hell ;  ^oa 

No  fun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there. 

No  chearful  gales  rcfreih  the  lazy  air ; 

There  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titanian  band ;. 

And  arm  m  vain  ;  for  what  I  will,  fhall  (land. 

Nov/  deep  ih  ocean  funk  the  lamp  of  light,  605 

And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night : 
The  conqu'ring  Trojans  mourn  hi*  beams  decay'd  j 
1'he  Greeks  rejoicing  blefs  the  friendly  fhade. 

The  victors  keep  the  field  ;  and  He(51:or  calls 
A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls :  61O 

'jThefe  to  Scamander's  bank  apart  he  led, 

"Wheie  thinly  fcatter'd  lay  tlic  heaps  of  dead. 
Th'  affemblcd  cliicfs  defcendlng  on  the  ground, 
Attend  his  Oidef;  and  their  prince  fuiround. 

favs  Euftathlus,  the  poet  prepar  es  the  reader  for  what  is 
to  fucceed :  he  gives  us  the  out-lines  of  his  piece,  which 
he  Is  to  fill  up  in  the  progrefs  of  the  poem.  This  Is  fo 
far  from  cloying  the  reader's  appetite,  that  it  ralfes  it, 
and  makes  him  defirous  to  fee  the  pidure  drawn  in  its 
^11  length. 
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A  mafly  fpear  he  bore  of  mighty  ftrengtli,.        "        6tS 

Of  fall  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length; 

The  point  was  brafs,  refulgent  to  behold, 

Fix'd  to  the  wood  with  circling  rings  of  gold  : 

The  noble  Hetftor  on  his- lance  reclin'd,. 

And  bending  forward,  thus  reveal'd  his  mind.  620 

Ye  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear  ! 
Ye  Dardan  bands,  and  gen'rous-  aids  give  ear  ! 
Hiis  day,  we  hop'd,  would  ^rap  in  conqu'ring  flame 
Greece  with  her  fliips,  and  crown  our  toils  with  fame: 
But  darknefs  now,  to  fave  the  cowards,  falls,  62 y 

And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  wooden  walls. 
Obey  the  night,  and  ufe  her  peaceful  hours 
Our  (tccds  to  forage,  and  refrerti  our  pow'rs. 
Strait  from  the  town  be  ftieep  and  oxen  fought. 
And  flrength'nmg  bread,  and  gen'rous  wine  be  brought. 
AVide  o'er  the  field,  high  blazing  to  the  O^y,  63  I 

Let  num'rous  fires  the  abfent  fun  fupply, 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raife, 
*TI11  the  bright  morn  her  purple  beam  dlfplays ; 
Left  in  the  filence  and  the  fliades  of  night,  6-35, 

Greece  on  her  fable  ftilps  attempt  her  flight. 

-    V.  621.  2V  valiant  Trojans,  etc.]    Euftathius  ob- 
'lerves  that  Hcclor  here  fpeaks  like  a  foldier :  he  bears  a* 
fpear,    not  a  fceptre  in  his  hand ;  he  harangues  like  a 
foldier,  but  like  a  victor ;  he  feems  to  be  too  much  plea- 
fed  with  himfeif,  and  in  this  vein  of  felf-flattcry,  he  pro:» 
mifcs  a  complcat  con.q^uefl  over  the  Greeks. 

N  3 
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Not  unmolefted  let  the  wretches  gain 

Their  lofty  decks,  or  fafely  cleave  the  main ; 

Some  hoftile  wound  let  ev'ry  dart  beftow. 

Some  lading  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe,  64O 

Wounds,  that  may  long  hence  aflc  their  fpoufes  care. 

And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war. 

Now  thro'  the  circuit  of  our  Ilian  wall. 

Let  facred  heralds  found  the  folemn  call ; 

To  bid  the  fires  wtli  hoary  honours  crown'd,  64J? 

And  beardlefs  youths  our  battlements  furround. 

Pirm  be  the  guard,  while  diftant  lie  our  pow'rs. 

And  let  the  matrons  hang  with  lights  the  tow'rs : 

L^ft  under  covert  of  the  midnight  fhade, 

The  infidious  foe  the  naked  town  invade.  65 O 

Suffice,  to-night,  thefe  orders  to  obey ; 

A  nobler  charge  fiiall  rouze  the  dawning  day. 

The  Gods,  I  truft,  Ihall  give  to  Heiftor's  hand, 

IVom  thefe  detefted  foes  to  free  the  land. 

Who  plow'd,  with  fates  averfe,  the  wat'ry  way;     6sS 

Tor  Trojan  vultures  a  predeftin'd  prey. 

V.  648.  And  let  the  matrons r\  I  have  been  moreob- 
fcTvant  of  the  decorum  in  this  line  than  my  author  him- 
felf.  He  calls  the  women  0}iAyr£|3ot*,  an  epithet  of  fcan- 
dalous  import,  upon  which  Porphyry  and  the  Greek  fcho- 
liad  have  faid  but  too  much.  I  know  no  man  that  has 
yet  had  the  impudence  to  tranflate  that  remark,  in  regard 
of  which  it  is  politenefs  to  imitate  the  barbarians,  and 
fay,  Gvitcuin  eft,  non  legiiur.  For  my  part,  I  leave  it 
as  a  motive  to  fome  very  curious  perfons  of  both  fexes  tp 
ftudy  the  Greek  language. 
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Oar  common  fafety  mail  be  now  tlie  care  ; 

But  foon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  air, 

Sheath'd  in  bright  anns  let  erry  troop  engage, 

And  the  fir'd  fleet  behold  the  battle  rage.  660 

Then,  then  fhall  Hedtor  and  Tydides  prove, 

Whofe  fates  are  heavieft  In  the  fcale  of  Jove. 

To-morrow's  light  (oh  hafte  the  glorious  morn  !) 

Shall  fee  his  bloody  fpoils  in  triumph  born, 

"With  this  keen  jav'lin  fhall  his  bread  be  gor'd,         66s 

And  proftrate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord. 

Certain  as  this,  oh  !  might  my  days  endure. 

From  age  inglorious,  and  black  death  fecure  ; 

So  might  my  life  and  glory  know  no  bound. 

Like  Pallas  worfhipp'd,  like  the  fan  renown'd  i         670 

As  the  next  dawn,  the  hii  they  fhall  enjoy, 

Shall  cmlh  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  Troy. 

The  leader  fpoke.     From  all  his  hofi:  around. 
Shouts  of  applaufe  along  the  fliores  reibund. 
Each  from  the  yoke  the  fmoking  deeds  unty'd,        675 
And  fix'd  their  headftalls  to  his  chariot-fide. 
Fat  fheep  and  oxen  from  the  town  are  led. 
With  genVous  wine,  and  all-fufhiining  bread. 
Full  hecatombs  lay  burning  on  the  (hore ; 
The  winds  to  heav'n  the  curling  vapours  bore,         680 

V.  679,  Full  hecatombs,  etc.]  The  fix  lines  that  fol- 
low, being  a  tranflation  of  four  in  the  original,  are  added 
from  the  authority  of  Plato  in  Mr.  Barnes  his  edition : 
that  author  cites  them  in  his  fecond  Alcibiades.  There 
is  Qo  doubt  of  their  being  genuine,'  but  the  queftion  is 
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Ungrateful  ofT'ring  to  th'  immortal  pow'rs  ! 
Whofe  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  tlie  Trojan  tow'rs  • 
Nor  Priam  nor  his  fons  obtain'd  their  grace  ; 
Proud  Troy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race. 

The  troops  exulting  late  In  order  round,  68f 

And  beaming  fires  illumin'dall,the.ground«. 
As  wlien  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night : 
:  0*er  heav'n's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  diflurbs  the  deep  fcrene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercalts  the  folemn  fcene ;  690- 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  liars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole,^ 
G'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  Ihedj. 
And  tipt  with  fiU^er  ev'ry  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  fhine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpe(5l  rife.        695 
A  flood  of  glory  burfls  from  all  the  skies  r    .. 

only  whether  they  are  rightly  placed  here  r  I  fliall  not 
pretend  to  decide  upon  a  point  which  will  doubtlefs  be 
the  fpeculation  of  future  critics. 

y.  d^"}  ..As  ivkefi  the  mootty  etc.]  This  comparifon  is 
inferior  to  none  in  Homer.  It  is  the  mod  beautiful  night- 
piece  that  can  be  found  in  poetry.  He  prefents  you  with 
a  profpe<fl  of  the  heavens,  the  feas,  and  the  eardi :  the 
flars  fhine,  the  air  is  ferene,  the  world  enlightened,  and 
the  moon  mounted  in  glory.  PZuflathius  remarks  that 
^uitv'KV  does  not  fignify  the  moon  at  full,  for  tlien  the 
light  of  the  ilars  is  diminifhed  or  loft  in  the  greater 
brightnefs  of  the  moon.  And  others  correct  the  word 
^(c^viiv  to  (pdei  v^v,  for  ipdet  vUv ;  but  this  criticifm  is 
forced,  and  I  fee  no  neceflity  wliy  the  moon  may  not  be 
fiiid  to  be  bright,  though  it  is  not  in  the  full.  A  poet 
is  not  obliged  to  fpcak  v,'ith  the  exa^Slncfs  of  philofophy, 
but  with  the  liberty  of  poetry. 
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*rhe  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight. 

Eye  the  blue  vault;^  and  blels  the  ufeful  light. 

So  many  fiames  before  proud  iHon  blaze, 

And  lighten  glimm'ring  Xantlius  witli  their  rays  :     yco 

The  long  refle«i"l:ions  of  the  dillant  fires 

Gleam  on  the  waJIs,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires, 

A  thoufand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 

And  flioot  a  fhady  liiflre  o'er  the  field. 


V.  705.  A  thoufand pilos.'X  Homer  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Grecian  fliips,  thcugli  he  does  not  recount  expref- 
ly  the  number  of  the  Greeks,  has  given  fome  hints  from 
whence  the  fum  of  their  army  may  be  colleded.  But 
in  the  fame  book  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Tro- 
jan army,  and  relates  the  names  of  the  leaders  and  na- 
tions of  the  auxiliaries,  he  fays  nothing  by  which  we  may 
infer  the  number  of  th^  army  of  the  beiitged.  To  fup- 
ply  therefore  that  omiiiion,  he  has  taken  occafion  by  this 
piece  of  poetical  arithmedc,  to  inform  his  reader,  that 
the  Trojan  army  amounted  to  5^0,000.  That  the  aflift- 
ant  nations  are  to  be  included  herein,  appeal's  from  what 
Dolon  fays  in  /.  10.  that  the  auxiliaries  were  encamped 
that  night  \iath  the  Trojans. 

This  paffage  gives  me  occafion  to  animadvert  upon  a 
miftake  of  a  modern  writer,  and  another  of  my  own. 
The  Abbe  TeralTon,  in  a  late  treatife  againfl  Homer,  is 
under  a  grievous  error,  in  facing  that  all  the  forces  of 
Troy,  and  the  auxiliaries  cannot  be  reafonably  fuj?pofed 
from  Homer  to  be  above  tea  thoufand  men.  He  had  en- 
tirely overlooked  this  place,  which  fays  there  were  a 
thoufand  fires,  and  fit'ty  men  at  each  of  them.  See  my 
obfervations  on  the  fecund  book  where  theie  fires  by  a 
flip  of  my  memory  are  called  funeral  piles :  I  fhould  be 
glad  it  were  the  greateft  error  I  have  committed  in  thefe 
notes. 
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Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend,  705 

\^'hofe  umber'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flafhes  fend. 
Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o'er  tlieir  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

V.  707.  The  courfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn  r\  I  durfl 
not  take  the  fame  liberty  with  madam  Dacier,  who  ha^ 
omitted  this  circumftance,  and  does  not  mention  the  hor- 
fes  at  all  In  the  following  line,  the  laft  of  the  book", 
H»mer  has  given  to  the  morning  the  epithet  fair* 
fjbher'd  0:  hright-ihron'dy  iv^^ovov  ^Z,  I  have  already 
taken  notice  in  the  preface,  of  the  method  of  tranllating 
the  epithets  of  Homer,  and  mufl  add  here,  that  it  is  often 
only  the  uncertainty  the  moderns  lie  under,  of  the  true 
genuine  fignification  of  an  ancient  word,  which  caufcs  the 
many  vaiious  conftrudions  of  it.  So  that  it  is  probable 
the  author's  own  words,  at  the  time  he  ufcd  them,  ne- 
ver meant  half  fo  many  things  as  \ve  tranllate  them  into. 
Madam  Dacier  generally  obferves  one  practice  as  to  thcfe 
throughout  her  verfion :  fhe  renders  almoft  every  fuclr 
epithet  in  Greek  by  two  or  three  in  French,  from  a  fear 
of  lofing  the  leaft  part  of  its  fignificance.  This  perhaps 
may  be  excufable  in  profe  ;  though  at  beft  it  makes  the- 
whole  much  more  verbofe  and  tedious,  and  is  rather  like 
writing  a  dictionary  than  rendering  an  author :  but  irr 
verfe,  every  reader  knows  fuch  a  redoubling  of  epithets 
would  not  be  tolerable.  A  poet  has  therefore  only  to* 
chufe  that  which  moft  agrees  with  the  tenor  and  main  in- 
tent of  the  particular  pafTage,  or  with  the  genius  of  poe- 
try itfelf. 

ft  is  plain  thiat  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  many 
of  thefe,  gives  me  tranflation  an  exotic,  pedantic,  and 
whimficcJ  air,  which  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  the  original 
ever  had.  To  call  a  hero  the  g.reai  artificer  of  flight, 
x^^efwiftoffooty  or  the  horfe- tamer ^  tiiefe  give  us  ideas 
of  little  peculiarities,  when  in  the  authov/'s  time  they  were 
epithets  ufed  only  in  generiJ  to  fignify  alacrity,  agility  and 
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vigour.  A  common  reader  would  imagine  from  thefe 
fervile  verfions,  that  Diomed  and  Achilles  were  foot-ra- 
cers, and  Hedtor,  a  horfe-courfer,  rather  than  that  any 
of  them  were  heroes.  A  man  fhall  be  called  a  faithful 
tranflator  for  rendering  Tro^a?  wKvq  in  Engllflij/iu^  foot- 
ed ;  but  laughed  at  if  he  fnould  tranflate  our  Englifh 
Avord  dextrous  into  any  other  language,  right-handed. 


r  H  E 

I      LI      A     D. 

BOOK      IX. 

THE     x\  R  G  U  M  E  N  T, 

The  embafTy  to  Achilles.  • 

AGAMEMNON,  after  the  lafl  dafs  dcfeaUpro- 
"  pofes  to  the  Greeks  to  quit  the  ftege  and  return  to 
their  country »  Diomed  oppofes  this,  and  Nejlorfe^ 
conds  hi??\  praifing  his  <wifdom  and  refolution.  He 
orders  the  guard  to  he  firengthenedy  and  a  council 
fummoned  to  deliberate  nvhat  tneafures  nvere  to  he 
follonved  in  this  emergency.  Agamemnon purfues  this 
advice,  and  Neflor  farther  preimils  upon  him  to  fend 
ambajjadors  to  Achilles,  in  order  to  move  him  to  a 
reconciliation.  Ulyjjes  and  Ajax  are  made  choice  of y 
*uoho  are  accompanied  by  old Ph'X nix.  They  make^  each 
of  them,  very  moving  and  pr-efing  fpeeches,  but  are 

rrejecled  nvith  ronghnefs  by  Achilles,  'who  ncinvilh- 
fanding  retains  Phoenix  in  his  tent.  The  ambajja- 
>,..  dors  return  unfuccefs fully  to  the  camp,  and  the 
troops  betake  themfelves  to /Ieep» 
This  book,  and  the  next  folloiving,  take  up  the  fpace  of 
one  flight,  mjhich  is  the  tn.'jenty-feventh  fro?n  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem.  The  fcene  lies  on  the  fea-fJ:)orey 
the  fat  ion  of  the  Grecian  ships. 

*^  \^  H  U  S  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night ; 

-*-    While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heav'n-bred  horror,  on  the  Greci'an  part, 
Sate  on  each  face,  and  fadden'd  ey'ry  heart. 

Vol.  II.  O 
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As  froai  Its  cloudy  dungeon  ifTuing  forth,  c 

A  double  temped:  of  the  well:  and  north 
Swells  o'er  the  fea,  from  Thracia's  frozen  lliore. 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  bids  th'^Egean  rore  5 

We  have  here  a  new  fcene  of  a6lion  opened  ;  the  po- 
€t  has  hitherto  given  us  an  account  of  what  happened  by 
day  only :  the  two  following  books  relate  the  adventures 
of  the  night. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Homer  has  crowded  a  great 
many  adlions  into  a  very  fliort  time.  In  the  ninth  book 
a  council  is  convened,  an  embafTy  fent,  a  confiderable 
time  pafTes  in  the  fpeeches  and  replies  of  the  ambalTadors 
and  Achilles ;  in  the  tenth  book  a  fecond  council  is  call- 
ed ;  after  this  a  debate  is  held,  Dolon  is  intercepted, 
Diomed  and  UlyfTes  enter  into  the  enemy's  camp,  kill 
Rhefus,  and  bring  away  his  horfes :  and  ail  this  is  done 
in  the  narrow  compafs  of  one  night. 

It  mufl:  therefore  be  remembered  that  the  ninth  book 
takes  up  the  firft  part  of  t^ie  night  only ;  that  after  the 
Erft  council  was  diffolved,  there  pafied  fome  time  before 
the  fecond  was  fummoned^  as  appears  by  the  leaders  be- 
ing wakened  by  Menelaus.  So  that  it  was  aimoft  morn- 
ing before  Diomed  and  UlyfTes  fet  out  upon  their  defign, 
which  is  very  evident  from  the  words  of  UlyfTes,  book 
10.  V.  251. 

AAA  totii)/   ftaXaye/.^  vv^  ayiTcti,  ilyvet  6   naig, 

• 

So  that  although  a  ^eat  many  incidents  are  introduced, 
yet  every  thing  might  eafily  have  been  performed  in  the 
allotted  time. 

V.  7.  Fro?7j  "ThraciiCs  shore r\,  Homer  has  been  fup^ 
pofed  by  Eratofthcnes  and  odiers,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  error,  in  faying  that  Zephyrus,  or  the  wefl  wind, 
blows  from  Thrace,  wliereas  in  truth  it  blows  toward 
it.  But  the  poet  fpeaks  fo,  eidier  becaufe  it  is  fabled  to 
hz  tlie  rendezvous  oi  -i^  the  winds ;  or  with  refpe^5l  to 
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This  way  and  that,  the  boiling  deeps  are  toft ; 

Such  various  paffions  urg'd  the  troubled  hoft.  lO 

Great  Agamemnon  griev'd  above  the  reft  ;  ^ 

Superior  forrows  r^vcil'd  his  royal  breaft  ; 

Himfelf  his  orders  to  the  heralds  bears. 

To  bid  to  council  all  the  Grecian  peers. 

But  bid  in  whifpers  :  thefe  furround  tlieir  chief,       i> 

In  folemn  fadnefs,  and  majeftic  grief. 

The  king  amidft  the  mournful  circle  rofe  ; 

Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows  : 

So  lilent  fountains,  form  a  rock's  tall  head. 

In  fable  ftreams  foft- trickling  waters  flied.  20 

Widi  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  flood  oppreft  ; 

Words,  mixt  with  iighs,  tlius  burfting  from  his  breaft. 

Ye  fons  of  Greece  !  partake  your  leader's  care. 
Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war  I 

the  particular  fituation  of  Troy  and  the  ^gean  fea. 
Either  of  thefe  replies  are  futhcient  to  folve  that  ob- 
jedion. 

The  particular  parts   cf  this  comparifon  agree  adii)i- 
rably    with  the  defign  of  Homer,  to  cxprefs  the  diftrac  ^ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  ;   the  two  winds  reprefenting  the  dif-' 
ferent  opinions  of  the  armies,   one  part  of  which  were 
inclined  to  return,  the  other  to  ftay.     Euftathius. 

V.    i^.  But  bid  in  nuhifpers.']    The  reafon  v/hy  Aga- 
memnon commands    his  heralds  to  fummon  the  leaders 
in  lilence,  is  for  ftar  the  enemy  fhould  difcover  their  con- 
fternation,  by  reafjn  of  their  nearnefs,    or  perceive  what 
iheir  defigns  were  in  this  extremity.     Euftathius. 

V.  23.  Agamem.iotC s  fpeechr^  The  critics  are  divid- 
ed in  their  opinion,  whether  this  fpeech,  which  is  word 
for  word  the  fiime  with  that  he   makes  in  lib,  2.  be  on- 

O  -> 

% 
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Of  partial  Jove  too  juftly  we  complain,  25 

And  heav'nly  oracles  believ'd  in  vain; 

ly  a  feint  to  try  the  army  as  it  is  there,  or  the  real  fen- 
ximents  of  the  general.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarna/Tus  ex- 
plains it  as  the  former,  with  whom  madam  Dacier  con- 
curs ;  fhe  thinks  they  muft  be  both  counterfeit,  becaufe 

,  they  are  both  the  fanie,  and  believes  Homer  would  have 
varied  them,  had  the  defign  been  different.  She  takes 
810  notice  that  Euftathius  is  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  as 
is  alfo  monfieur  de  la  Motte,  who  argues  as  if  he  had 
read  him.  "Agamemnon  (fays  he)  in  the  Iliad,  thought 
•*  himfelf  affured  of  victory  from  the  dream  which  Ju- 
•*  piter  had  fent  to  him,  and  in  that  confidence  was  de- 
**  (irons  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  a  battle  ;  but  in  the  ninth 
**  book  his  circumftances  are  changed,  he  is  in  the  ut- 
"  mo(t  didrefs  and  defpair  upon  his  defeat,  and  there- 
**  fore  his  propofal  to  raife  the  fiege  is  in  all  probability 
**  fincere.  If  Homer  had  intended  we  ihouid  think  o- 
♦'  therwife,  he  would  have  told  us  fo,  as  he  did  on  the 
*'  former  occafion  :  and  fome  of  the  officers  would  have 
**  fufpe6ted  a  feint,  the  rather  becaufe  they  had  been 
•*  impofed  upon  by  the  fame  fpeech  before.  But  none 
"  of  them  fufped  him  at  all.  Diomed  thinks  him  fo 
•'  much  in  e?.rnefi:  as  to  reproach  his  cowardice,  Neftor 
"  applauds  Diomed's  liberty,  and  Agamemnon  makes 
*'  not  the  lead  defence  for  himfelf." 

Dacier  anfwers,  that  Homer  had  no  occafion  to  tell 
us  this  was  counterfeit,  becaufe  the  officers  could  not  but 
remember  it  to  have  been  fo  before;  and  as  for  the. an- 
fwers of  Diomed  and  Neftor,  they  only  can  y  on  the 
iiune  feint,  as  Dionyfius  has  proved,  Vvhofe  reafons  may 
be  ften  in  the  following  note. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  this  point ;  but 
which  way  foever  it  be,  I  think  Agamemnon's  defign 
was  equally  anfwered  by  repeating  the  fame  fpeech :  fo 
that  the  repetition  at  lead:  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  Ho- 
mer.    What  obliged  Agamemnon  to  that  feint,  in  the 

# 
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A  fafe  return  was  promis'd  to  our  toils, 
"With  conquell  honour'd,  and  inrich'd  with  fpoils. 
Now  fhameful  flight  alone  can  fave  the  hoft ; 
Our  wealth,   our  people,  and  our  glory  loft.  30 

So  Jove  decrees.  Almighty  Lord  of  all ! 
Jove,  at  whofe  nod  whole  empires  rife  or  fall. 
Who  fhakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  truft. 
And  tow'rs  and  armies  humbles  to  the  duft. 
Ha(l:e  then,  for  ever  quit  thefe  fatal  fields,  35; 

.Harte  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields  ; 
Spread  all  your  canvas,   all  your  oars  employ, 
Kor  hope  the  fall  of  hea^^'n-defended  Troy. 

He  faid ;  deep  lilence  held  the  Grecian  band. 
Silent,  unmov'd,  in  dire  difmay  they  fland,  40 

A  penfive  fcene  !   'till  Tydeus'  warlike  fon 
Roll'd  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  begun. 


fecond  book,  was  the  hatred  he  had  incurred  In  the  ar- 
my by  being  the  caufe  of  Achiiles's  departure ;  this  made 
it  but  a  neceffary  precaution  in  him  to  try,  before  he 
came  to  a  batde,  whether  the  Greeks  were  difpofed  to 
it :  and  it  was  equcJly  necelTary,  in  cafe  the  event  fhould 
prove  unfuccefsful,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  odium  of 
being  the  occafion  of  it.     Therefore  when  diey  were 
now  atStudly  defeated,  to  repeat  the  fame  words,  was 
the  readiefl:  way  to  put  them  in  mind  that  he  had  pro- 
poled  the  fune  advice  to  them  before  the  battle  ;  and  to 
make  it  appear  unjuft  that  their  ill  fortune  fhould  be 
charged  upon  him.     See  the  5di  and  8th  notes  on  the 
fecond  Iliad. 

O  3 
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When  kings  advife  us  to  renounce  our  fame, 
Firft  let  him  fpeak,  who  firft  lias  fnffer'd  fhame^ 

V.  43.  Thefpeech  of  Diomed^  I  (hall  here  tranflate 
the  criticifm  of  Dionysus  on  this  paflage.  He  asks, 
*'  What  can  be  the  drift  of  Diomed,  when  he  infults 
"  Agamemnon  in  his  griefs  and  diflrefles  !  For  what 
*'  Diomed  here  fays,  feenis  not  only  very  ill-timed,  but 
^*  inconfiflent  with  his  own  opinion,  and  with  the  re- 
*'  fped:  he  had  (liewn  in  the  beginning  of  this  very 
"  fpeech. 

If  I  upbraid  thee»  prince,  thy  nvrath  ixiith-hold^ 
The  laivj  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold-, 

**  This  is  the  introdu^ion  of  a  man  in  temper,  v/ho 
"  is  willing  to  foften  and  excufe  the  liberty  of  what  is 
''^  to  follow,  and  what  neceffity  only  obliges  him  to 
**  utter.  But  he  fubjoins  a  reientment  of  the  reproach 
*'  the  king  had  formerly  thrown  upon  him,  and  tells 
*'  him  that  Jupiter  had  given  him  power  and  dominion 
**  widiout  courage  and  virtue.  Thefe  are  things  which 
"  agree  but  ill  together,  that  Diomed  fhould  upbraid 
*'  Agamemmon  in  his  adverfity,  with  paft  injuries,,  after 
*'  he  had  endured  his  reproaches  with  fo  much  mode- 
'*  ration,  and  had  reproved  Sthenelus  fo  warmly  for  the 
**  contrary  pradice  in  the  fourth  booke  If  any  one 
'*  anfwer,  that  Diomed  was  warranted  in  this  freedom 
**  by  the  bravery  of  his  warlike  behaviour  iince  that 
'*  reproach,  he  fuppofes  this  hero  very  ignorant  how 
*'  to  demean  himfelf  in  profperity.  The  truth  is,  this 
"  whole  accufation  of  Diomed's  is  only  a  feint  to  ferre 
"the  defigns  of  Agamemnon.  For  being  delirous  to 
"  perfuade  the  Greeks  againft  their  departure,  heeffe<5ts 
*'  that  defign  by  this  counterfeited  anger,  and  licence 
*' of  fpeech:  and  feeming  to  refent,  that  Agamemnoa 
"  fhould  be  capable  of  imagining  the  army  would  return 
*'  to  Greece,  he  artificially  makes  ufe  of  thefe  reproaches 
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If  I  oppofe  thee,  prince,  thy  wrath  with-hold,         45 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Thou  firft,  and  tliou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight, 
Durfl  brand  my  courage,  and  defame  my  might : 
Nor  from  a  friend  th'  unkind  reproach  appear'd. 
The  Greeks  flood  \vitnefs,  all  our  army  heard,  jo- 

The  Gods,  O  chief  I  from  whom  our  honours  fpring,, 
The  Gods  have  made  thee  but  by  halves  a  king; 
They  gave  thee  fceptres,  and  a  wide  command. 
They  gave  dominion  o'er  the  feas  and  land, 
The  noblell  pow'r  that  might  the  world  controul       55 

They  gave  thee  not a  brave  and  virtuous  foul. 

Is  this  a  gen'ral's  voice,  that  would  fuggeft 

Fears  like  his  own  to  evVy  Grecian  bread;  I 

Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  ftcmds. 

And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commands.  60 

"  to  cover  his  argument.  Tliis  is  farther  confirmed  by 
"  what  follows,  when  he  bids  Agamemnon  return,  if 
**  he  pleafes,  and  affirms  that  the  Grecians  will  flay 
*♦  without  him.  Nay,  he  carries  the  matter  fo  far,  as 
*'  to  boaff,  that  if  ail  the  reft  fhould  depart,  himfelf  and 
"  Sthenelus  alone  would  continue  the  war,  which  would 
**  be  extreamly  childiih  and  abfurd  in  any  other  view 
*'  than  this." 

V.  53  They  gave  t bee  fceptref,  tic.~]  This  is  the 
language  of  a  brave  man,  to  affirm  and  fay  boldly,  that 
courage  is  above  fceptres  and  crowns.  Sceptres  and 
crowns  were  indeed  in  former  times  not  hereditary,  but 
the  recompence  of  valour.  With  what  art  and  haughti- 
nefs  Diomed  fets  hinifdf  inderedly  above  Agamemnon  f 
Eud^thius. 
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Go  thou  inglorious  !   from  the  embatterd  '^lain  ; 
Ships  thou  haft  ftore,  and  neareft  to  the  main, 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  fhall  employ, 
To  combate,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy. 
Here  Greece  fhall  ftay ;  or  if  all  Greece  retire,         65 
Myfelf  will  ftay,  'till  Troy  or  I  expire; 
Myfelf,  and  Sthenelus,  will  fight  for  fame  ; 
God  bade  us  fight,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came. 
Pie  ceas'd ;  the  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raife, 
And  voice  to  voice  refounds  Tydides'  praife.  70 

Wile  Neftor  then  his  rev  Vend  figure  rear'd  • 
He  fpoke  :  the  hoft  in  ftill  attention  heard. 

O  truly  great !  in  whom  the  Gods  have  join'd 
Such  ftrengtb  of  body  v/ith  fuch  force  of  mind  ; 

V.  62.  And  neareft  to  the  7nain.~\  There  is  a  fecret 
ftroke  of  fatire  in  thefe  words  ;  Diomed  tells  the  king 
that  his  fquadron  hes  next  the  fea,  infmuating  that  they 
were  the  moft  diftant  from  the  battle,  and  leadieft  for 
flight.     Euftathius. 

V.  68.  God  bade  Ui fight,  and'tnuaf  nuith  God  nue 
cajne.~\  This  is  literal  from  the  Greek,  and  therein  may 
be  feen  the  ftyle  of  holy  fcripture,  where  it  is  faid  that 
they  co7ue  nvith  God^  or  that  they  are  not  come  'without 
Codi  meaning  that  they  did  not  come  without  his  order: 
Numquid  fine  Domino  afcendi  in  terrain  ijlam  ?  lays 
Rabfliekah  to  Hezekiah,  in  Ifaiah  36.  v.  8.  This  paf- 
fage  feems  to  me  very  beautiful.  Homer  adds  it  to  fhew 
that  the  valour  of  Diomed,  which  puts  him  upon  remain- 
ing alone  with  Sthenelus,  when  all  the  Greeks  were 
gone,  is  not  a  rafh  and  mad  boldnefs,  but  a  reafonable 
one,  and  founded  on  the  proniifes  of  God  himfelf,  who 
cannot  lie.     Dacier. 

V.  73,  Thefpecch  of  Neftor. 1  Dionyfius  gives  us  the 
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In  condu6l,  as  in  courage,  you  excel,  75 

Still  firft  to  a6l  what  )■  ou  advife  fo  well 

deiignofthls  fpeech  in  the  place  above  cited.  "Nefto* 
(fays  he)  ''feconds  the  oration  ofDiomed:  We  ihall 
**  perceive  the  artifice  of  his  difcourfe,  if  we  reflect  to 
"  how  little  purpoie  it  would  be  without  this  defign. 
**  He  praifcs  Diomed  for  what  he  has  faid,  but  does  it 
**  not  without  declaring,  that  he  had  not  fpoken  fully 
*'  to  the  purpofe,  but  fallen  fhoit  in  fome  points,  Vv^hich- 
"  he  afcribes  to  his  youth,  and  promifes  to  fupply  them. 
"  Then  ^fter  a  long  preamble,  when  he  has  turned  him- 
"  felf  feveral  wa}'s,  as  if  he  was  fporting  in  a  new  and 
"  uncommon  vein  of  oratory,  he  concludes  by  ordering 
"  the  watch  to  their  ftations,  and  advifing  Agamemnon 
**  to  invite  the  elders  of  the  army  to  a  fupper,  there, 
**  out  of  many  counfels,  to  chufe  the  beft.  AD  this  at 
"  firft  fight  appears  abfurd ;  but  we  muft  know  that 
*'  Neftor  too  fpeaks  in  figure.  Diomed  feems  to  quarrel 
**  with  Agamemnon  purely  to  gratify  him  ;  but  Neftor 
**  praifes  his  liberty  of  ipeech,  as  it  were  to  vindicate  a 
*'  real  quarrel  with  the  king.  The  end  of  all  this  is 
•*  only  to  move  Agamemnon  to  fupplicate  Achilles ; 
"  and  to  that  end  he  fo  much  commends  the  young 
*'  man's  freedom.  In  propofmg  to  call  a  council  only 
*'  of  the  eldeft,  he  confuks  the  dignity  of  Agamem- 
**  non,  that  he  might  not  be  expofed  to  make  this  C9n- 
"  defcenfion  before  the  younger  officers.  And  he  con- 
"  eludes  by  an  artful  inference  of  the  abfolute  neceflity 
"of  applying  to  Achilles  from  the  prefent  pofture  of 
"  their  affliirs. 

Ses  ^hat  a  blaze  fr 0771  hojlils  tents  afpiresy 
Ho'w  near  our  jieets  approach  the  Trojan  fires  / 

"  This  is  all  Neftor  fays  at  this  time  before  the  gener- 
*'  al  affembly  of  the  Gret/S  ;  but  in  his  next  fpeech  when 
**  the  elders  only  are  prefent,  he  explains  the  whole. 
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Thofe  vvholefome  counfels  which  thy  wifdom  moves. 
Applauding  Greece  with  common  voice  approves. 
Kings  thou  canft  blame  ;  a  bold,  but  prudent  youth  ; 
And  blame  ev'n  kings  with  praife,  becaufe  with  truth.  8o 
And  5^et  thofe  years  that  fince  thy  birth  have  run, 
Would  hardly  %le  thee  Neftor's  youngeft  fon. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfmifh'd  In  that  gen'rous  mind ; 
Age  bids  me  fpeak  ;  nor  fliall  th'  advice  I  bring  85* 

Diflafle  the  people,  or  offend  the  king : 

Curs'd  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right. 
Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light, 

> 
*'  matter  at  large,  and  openly  declares  that  they  muft- 
"  have  recourfe  to  Achilles."  Dion.  Hal.  Tn^t  l>^ti'» 
ftartT^UiVav,  p,  2,  * 

Plutarch  J  de  aud.  Pcetisy  takes  nonce  of  this  piece  of 
decorum  in  Nedor,  who,  when  he  intended  to  move  for 
a  mediation  with  Achilles,  chofe  not  to  do  it  in  public, 
but  propofed  a  private  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  that  end* 
If  what  thefe  two  great  authors  have  faid,  be  conlidered^ 
there  will  be  no  room  for  the  trivial  objedion  fonie 
moderns  have  made  to  this  propofd  of  Neitor's,  as  if 
in  the  prefent  dillrefs  he  did  no  more  than  impertinent- 
ly advife  them  to  go  to  fupper. 

V.  73.  ^  truly  great  /J  Neftor  could  do  no  lefs  thar> 
commend  Diomed's  valour ;  he  had  lately  been  a  witnels 
of  it  when  he  was  preferved  from  falling  into  the  ene- 
my's hands  until  he  was  refcued  by  Diomed,     Euila- 
thius. 

V.  87.  Cursed  is  the  jnanJ]  Neftor,  fays  the  feme  au- 
thor, very  artfully  brings  in  ihefe  words  as  a  general 
maxim,  in  order  to  difpofe  A^dmemnon  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Achilles  :  he  delivers  it  in  general  terms,  and* 
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Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care  ; 

That  wretch,  that  monfter,  who  delights  in  war :       90 

W'hofe  iuft  is  murder  and  whofo:  horrid  joy. 

To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  deih^oy  ! 

This  night,  refrefli  and  fortify  thy  train ; 

Between  the  trench  and  wall  let  guards  remain : 

leaves  the  king  to  make  the  application.  This  pafilige 
is  tranilated  with  liberty,  for  the  original  comprizes  a 
great  deal  in  a  very  few  words,  «K?>^;jT<<>^,«^£f«<5-<j?,«vsr<ef . 
ft  will  be  proper  to  gire  a  particular  explication  of  each 
of  thefe:  'A<p^i}Toi^y  fays  Euftathius,  fignines  one  who  is 
a  vagabond  or  foreigner.  The  Athenians  kept  a  re- 
gifter,  in  which  all  that  were  bom  were  inrolled,  v/hence 
it  eafily  appeared  who  were  citizens,  or  not ;  u<p^y>raf) 
therefore  fignifies  one  who  is  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  a  citizen.  ^ASiutrs?  is  one  who  had  forfeited  all  title 
to  be  prote<51ed  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  'Avsr«o^, 
one  that  has  no  habitation,  or  ratlier,  one  that  v/as  not 
permitted  to  partake  of  any  family  facrilice.  For  'Etm 
is  a  family  goddefs ;    and  Jupiter  fometimes  is  called 

There  is  a  fort  of  gradation  in  thefe  words.  'A^ti<roj 
fignifies  a  man  that  has  loft  the  privileges  of  his  country  ; 
^(p^lir^j^  thofe  of  his  own  tribe,  and  ct/t^icg  thofe  of  his 
own  family. 

V.  94.  Befnveen  the  irer.ch  and  'wall.j  It  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  make  fuch  parricularities  as  thefe  appear 
with  any  tolerable  ebgance  in  poetry :  and  9.3  they  can- 
not be  raifed,  fo  neither  muft  they  be  omitted.  This 
particular  fpace  here  mentioned  between  the  trench  and 
wall,  is  what  we  muft  carry  in  our  mind  through  this 
and  the  follov/ing  book :  otherwife  we  fliail  be  at  a  iofs 
to  know  the  exa<S:  fcene  of  the  anions  and  couafels  th:it 
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Be  that  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold  ;  95 

Rut  thou,  O  king,  to  council  call  the  old : 

Great  is  thy  fway,  and  weighty  are  diy  cares ; 

Thy  high  commands  mud:  fpirit  all  our  waps. 

With  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  honour'd  guefts, 

For  happy  counlUs  flow  from  fober  feafts.  loo 

Wife,  weiglity  counfels  aid  a  (late  dirtreft. 

And  fuch  a  monarch  as  can  chufe  the  beft. 

See !  what  a  blaze  from  hodile  tents  afpires, 

How  near  our  fleet  approach  the  Trojan  fires ! 

Who  can,  unmov'd,  behold  the  dreadful  light,  105 

What  eye  beholds  'em,  and  can  clofe  to-night  ? 

This  dreadful  inter\^al  determines  all ; 

To-morrow  Troy  mufi:  flame,  or  Greece  mufl  fall. 

Thus  fpokc  the  hoary  fage  :  the  refl  obey  ; 
Swift  thro'  the  gates  the  guards  direft  their  way.     I  lO 
His  fon  was  firft  to  pafs  the  lofty  mound, 
The  gen'rous  Thrafymed,  In  arms  renown'd  : 
Next  him,  Afcalaphus,  lalmen,  flood. 
The  double  offspring  of  the  warrior- God. 
Deipyrus,  Aphareus,  Merlon  join,  II  j 

And  Lycomed,  of  Creon's  noble  line. 
Sev'n  were  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  bands. 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  fpears  commands. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  fliort  repa'ils  tliey  fall. 
Some  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  wall.        120 

V.  119.  The  fires  they  Ught?^   They  lighted  up  thefe 
fires  that  they  might  not  feem  tp  be  under  any  confler- 

nation, 
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The  king  of  men,  on  public  counfels  benr, 
Conven'd  the  princes  in  his  ample  tent ; 
Each  felz'd  a  portion  of  the  king]}-  fea/i-. 
But  (bid  his  hand  when  third  and  hunger  ccas'd. 
Then  Neftor  {poke,  for  wifdom  long  approv'd,  125 

^nd  flowly  rifing,  thus  the  council  raov'd. 

Monarch  of  nations  !  whofe  fuperior  Avay 
Afiembled  dates,  and  lords  of  earth  obey, 
The  laws  and  fccpters  to  thy  hand  are  giv'n. 
And  millions  own  the  care  of  thee  and  heavn.  130 

O  king !  the  counfels  of  my  age  attend  ; 
\^^itli  thee  my  cares  begin,  in  thee  muft  end  ; 
Thee,  prince  !  it  fits  alike  to  fpes.k  and  hear, 
Pronounce  with  judgment,  widi  regard  give  ear. 
To  fee  no  wholefomc  motion  be  withdood,  i^^ 

And  ratify  the  bed  for  public  good. 
Nor  tho'  a  meaner  give  advice,  repine. 
But  follow  It,  and  make  tiie  wifdom  thine,  mHI 

nation,  but  to  be  upon  tlieir  guard  agalnd  any  alarm. 

Eudathius. 

V.  124,  U'^hn  ihirjl  and huT^gerceas^L']  The<:ondu(5l 
of  Homer  in  this  place  is  very  remarkable  ;  he  does  not 
fall  into  a  long  defcription  cf  the  entertainment,  but 
complies  with  the  exigence  of  affairs,  and  paffes  on  to 
the  confultation.     Eudathius. 

V.  138.  Jnd  make  the  ivifdom  thine.']  E-Lidathius 
thought  that  Homer  faid  this,  becaufe  in  council,  as  in 
the  army,  all  is  attributed  to  the  princes,  and  the  whole 
honour  afcribed  to  them ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  Ho, 
mer's  thought.  \\'hat  he  here  lays,  is  a  maxim  drawn 
from  tlie   profcunded  philofophy      That  which  cfcen 

V   0    L.    II,  P 
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Hear  then  a  thought,  not  now  conceiv'd  in  hafi:e, 

At  once  my  prefent  judgment,  and  my  paft ;  140 

"Wlien  from  Pelides'  tent  you  forc'd  die  maid, 

i  lirll:  oppos'd,  and  fcilthful,  durfl  diflliade  ; 

But  bold  of  foul,  when  headlong  fury  fir'd, 

You  wrong 'd  the  man,  by  men  and  Gods  admir'd  : 

Now  feek  fome  means  his  fatal  wrath  to  end,  145 

With  prayVs  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bend. 

To  whom  the  king.     With  juftice  haft  thou  fhown 
A  prince's  fauhs,  and  I  with  reafon  own. 
That  happy  man  whom  Jove  dill  honours  mofl, 
Is  more  than  armies,  and  himfelf  an  hofl:.  150 

Blefl  in  his  4ove,  this  wond'rous  hero  (lands  ; 
Heav'n  fights  his  war,  and  humbles  all  our  bands. 

does  men  the  mofl  harm,  is  envy,  and  the  fhame  of 
yielding  to  advice,  which  proceeds  from  others.  There 
IS  more  greatnefs  and  capacity  in  following  good  advice, 
than  in  propofmg  it ;  by  executing  it,  we  render  it  our 
own,  and  we  ravifti  even  the  property  of  it  from  its  au- 
thor ;  and  Euflathius  feems  to  incline  to  this  thought, 
when  he  afterwards  fays,  Homer  makes  him  that  follows 
good  advice,  equal  to  him  that  gives  it ;  but  he  has  not 
fully  exprefled  himfelf.     Dacier. 

V.  140.  y^t  once  my  prefent  judgment y  and  my  paj}.'] 
ISfcftor  here,  by  the  word  vru.Xcciy  means  the  advice  he 
gave  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  in  the  firfl:  book :  he 
fays,  as  it  was  his  opini-jn  then,  that  Agamemnon  ought 
jnot  to  difgrace  Achilles,  fo  after  the  matured:  delibera- 
tion, he  finds  no  reafon  to  alter  It.  Neflor  here  launches 
out  Into  the  praifes  of  Achilles,  which  is  a  fecret  argu- 
ment to  induce  Agamemnon  to  regain  his  friendfhip,  by 
[hewing  the  importance  of  it.     Eudathius. 

.V.  151*  This  second' rous  hcro.7^  It  is  remarkable  that 
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Fain  woifd  my  heart,  which  err'd  tliro'  frantic  rage. 

The  wrathful  chief  and  anprv  Gods  adliase. 

If  gifts  immenfe  his  mighty  foul  can  bow,  I.rr 

Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witnefs  what  I  vow.. 

Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purefl  gold. 

And  twice  ten  vafes  of  refulgent  mold ; 

'  Agamemnon  here  never  ufes  the  name  of  Achilles  :  though 
he  is  refolved  to  court  his  friendfhip,  yet  he  cannot  bear' 
the  m.ention  of  his  name.  1  he  impreilion  which  the  dif- 
fenfion  made,  is  not  yet  worn  off,   tliough  he  expatiates 
in  commendation  of  his  valour.  Euftathius. 

V.  155.  If  gifts  immenfe  kis  mighty  foul  can  bo'wT^, 
The  poet,  fays  Euftathius,  makes  a  wife  choice  of  the 
gifts  that  are  to  be  proffered  to  Achilles.  Had  he  been 
ambitious  of  wealth,  diere  are  golden  tripods,  and  ten 
talents  of  gold  to  bribe  his  refentraent.  If  he  had  been 
additfled  to  the  fair  fex,  there  was  a  king's  daughter, 
and  feven  fair  captives  to  win  his  favour.  Or  if  he  had 
been  ambitious  of  greatnefs,  there  were  feven  weakhy 
Cities,  and  a  kingly  power  to  court  him  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion :  but  he  takes  this  way  to  ihew  us  that  his  -anger 
was  ftronger  than  all  his  other  paiTions.  It  is  farther 
obfervable,  that  Agamemnon  promifes  tliefe  prefents  ^t 
three  different  times  ;  firft,  at  this  inilant ;  fecondly,  oh 
the  taking  of  Troy ;  and  laflly,  after  their  return  ta" 
Greece.  This,  diviiion  in  (bme  degree  multiplies  them.. 
Dacier. 

V.  157.  Ten  nveigkty  talents.']  The  ancient  critics 
ha^'e  blamed  one  of  the  verfes  in  the  enumeration  of  thefe 
prefents,  as  not  fufEciently  flowing  and  harmonious,  the 
paufe  is  ill  placed,  and  one  word  does  not  fall  eafily  in- 
to the  other.  This  v/ill  appear  very  plain,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  a  more  numerous  vtr^t, 

P   2 
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Sev'n  facred  tripods,  whofe  unfully'd  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame:  '  i6o 

Twelve  fteeds  unmatched  in  fleetnefs  and  In  force. 
And  flill  vidorious  In  the  dufty  courie : 

The  ear  immediately  perceives  the  mufic  of  the  former 
Hne  ;  every  fyllable  glides  fmoothly  away,  without  of-  , 
fending  the  ear  with  any  fuch  roughnefs,  as  is  found  In 
the  fecond.  The  firft  runs  as  fwlftly  as  the  courfers  it 
dcfcrlbes  ;  but  the  latter  is  a  broken,  interru|)ted,  uneven 
rerfe.  But  It  Is  certainly  pardonable  In  this  place,  where 
the  mufick  of  poetry  Is  not  neceffary ;  the  mind  Is  in- 
tlrely  taken  up  In  learning  what  prefents  Agamemnon 
iiitended  to  make  Achilles :  and  Is  not  at  leifure  to  re- 
gard the  ornaments  of  verfificatlon ;  and  even  thole 
paufes  are  not  without  their  beauties,  as  they  would  of 
necedity  caufe  a  (lop  in  the  delivery,  and  fo  give  dme 
for  each  particular  to  fmk  into  tlie  mind  of  Achilles, 
Eulhthius. 

V.  159.  Seven  facred  tripods.']  There  were  two  kinds 
of  tripods  ;  in  the  one  they  ufed  to  boil  water,  the  other 
was  entirely  for  fliew ;  to  mix  wine  and  water  In,  fays 
Athenseus :  the  fird  were  called  M^T^.rx^i  or  cauldrons, 
for  common  ufe,  and  made  to  bear  the  fire ;  the  other 
were  uTrv^ot,  and  made  chiefly  for  ornament.  It  may  be 
afl^ed  why  this  could  be  a  proper  prefent  for  Achilles, 
who  Vv'as  a  martial  man,  and  regarded  nothing  but  arms  ? 
It  may  be  anfwered,  that  thefe  prefents  very  well  fulted 
to  the  perfon  to  whom  they  were  fent,  as  tripods  In  an- 
cient days  were  the  ufual  prizes  in  games,  and  they 
were  given  by  Achilles  himfelf  in  thofe  which  he  exhi- 
bited in  honour  of  Patroclus  :  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  female  captives,  which  were  alfo  among  tjie  prizes 
in  the  games  of  Patroclus.  Enflathius. 

V.  161.  Tive/veJIeeds  unmatched.']  From  hence  it  is 
evident  that  games  ufed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Grecian 
army  during  the  time  of  war  •  perhaps  in  honour  of  the 
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(Rich  were  the  man  whofe  ample  ftores  exceed 

The  prizes  purchas'd  by  their  winged  fpeed:) 

Sev'n  lovely  captires  of  the  Leibian  line,  165: 

Skill'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine,  , 

The  fame  I  chofe  for  more  tlian  vulgar  charms, 

When  Lesbos  funk  beneath  the  hero's  arms. 

All  thefe,  to  buy  his  friendfhip,  (hall  be  paid,. 

And  join'd  with  thefe  the  long-contefled  maid;.       170 

With  all  her  charms,  Brifeis  I  refign,, 

And  folemn  fvvear  thofe  charms  were  never  mine.;. 

Untouched  fhe  (tay'd,  uninjur'd  flie  removes,- 

Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltlefs  of  my  loves. 

Thefe  inftant  {hall  be  his ;  and- if  the  pow'rs  17^ 

Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hoftile  tow'rs. 

Then  (hall  he  (tore  (when  Greece  the  fpoil  divides) 

"With  gold  and  brafs  his  loaded  navy's  fides.. 

Befides  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race,. 

"With  copious  love  Ihall  crown  his  warm  embrace.;   180 

Such  as  himfelf  will  chufe ;  who  yield  to  none. 

Or  yield  to  Helen's  heav'nly  charms  alone. 

Yet  hear  me  farther :  v/hen  our  wars  are  o  er,. 

If  Mc  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  fliore. 

There  fnall  he  live,  my  foji,  our  honours  fliare,       iS^: 

And  with  Orelles'  felf  divide  my  care, . 

deceafed  heroes.  For  had.  Agamemnon  given  Achilfej- 
horfes  that  had  been  viilorious  before  the  beginning ,  of 
the  Trojan  war,  they  would  by  this  time  have  been  too ^ 
old  to  be  of  any  value.     Euftathius. 

F  3 
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Yet  more— -three  daughters  in  my  court  are  bred. 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed; 

Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 

And  bright  Ghryfothemis  with  golden  hair ;  I90 

Her  let  him  chufe,  whom  moft  his  eyes  approve^ 

I  ask  no  prefects,  no  reward  for  love : 

Myfelf  will  give  the  dow'r ;  fo  vafl  a  ftore> 

As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 

V.  189.  Loadke  and  Jphtgenia,  etc.]  Thefe  are  the 
names-  of  Agamemnon's  daughters,  among  which  we  do 
not  find  Eledlra.  But  fome  afHrm,  fays  Euilathius,  that 
JLoadice  and  Eledra  are  the  fame  (as  Iphianaffa  is  the 
fame  with  Iphigenia)  and  fhe  was  called  fo  either  by  way 
of  iur-name,  or  by  reaJon  of  her  complexion,  which  was, 
viXiKT^u^iSi  flava  ;  or  by  way  of  deriiion  vt'kiy.Tqci.  quajl 
ccXiKT^ov^  becaufe  fhe  was  an  old  maid,  as  appears  from 
Euripides,  who  fays  that  flie  remained  long  a  virgin.. 

And  in  Sophocles,  fhe  fays  of  herfelf,  'Avy^^syra^  «<ey 
%tX,vZ,  I  mjander  a  difconfolate  unuiarried  virgin;^\i\Qh 
{liews  that  it  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  to  con- 
tinue long  fo. 

V.  192*  I  ask  no  prefeniSy Myfelf  <voiU give  the 

doiv^.^  For  in  Greece  the  bridegroom,  before  he  mar- 
ried, was  obliged  to  make  two  prefents,  one  to  his  be- 
trothed wife,  and  the  other  to  his  father-in-law.  This 
cuflom  is  very  ancient ;  it  was  pratflifed  by  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham's  fervant  gave 
necklaces  and  ear-rings  to  Rebecca,  whom  he  demanded 
for  Ifaac,  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  Shechem  fon  of  Hamor  fays 
to  Jacob  and  his  fons,  whofe  fifter  he  was  defirous  to 
efpoufe,  **  Ask  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gifts, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  12.     For  the  dowry  was  for  the  daughter. 
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Sev'n  ample  cities  fiiall  confefs  his  fway,  195 

Him  Enope,  and  Pherse  him  obey, 

Cardaniyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd. 

And  facred  Pedafus  for  vines  renown 'd ; 

iEpea  fair,  the  paftures  Hira  yields,         ' 

And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flow'ry  fields  :  200 

The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  fandy  plain. 

Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 

.There  heifers  graze,  and  lab'ring  oxen  toil ; 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  gen'rous  is  the  foil ; 

There  ihall  he  reign  with  powV  and  jufHce  crown'd,  205 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 

All  this  I  give,  his  vengeance  to  controul. 

And  fure  all  this  may  move  his  mighty  foul. 

Pluto,  the  grizly  God,  who  never  fpares, 

Who  feels  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  pray'rs,      210 


This  prefent  ferved  for  her  do^vry,  and  the  other  pre- 
i'ents  were  for  the  father.  In  the  firfl  book  of  Samuel 
xviii.  25.  Saul  makes  them  fay  to  David,  who  by  reafon 
of  his  poverty  faid  he  could  not  be  fon-in-law  to  the 
king  :  *'  The  king  defireth  not  any  dowry."  And  in 
the  laft  two  pafTages,  we  fee  the  prefents  were  common- 
ly regulated  by  the  father  of  the  bridfe.  There  is  no 
mention  in  Homer  of  any  prefent  made  to  the  father, 
but  only  of  that  which  was  given  to  the  married  daugh- 
ter, which  was  called  htx.  The  dowry  which  the  fa- 
ther gave  to  his  daughter  was  called  ^«A<a:-  wherefore 
Agamemnon  fays  here,  lyn/zHXux.  Ic^cAt,     Dacier. 

v.  209.  P/ut'o,  the  grizly  God,  nx^ho  never  fpares  7\ 
The  meaning  of  this  maybe  gathered  from  <^fchylus,  ci- 
ted here  by  Euftathius. 
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Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  hell's  abodes; 

And  mortals  hate  him,  as  the  word  of  Gods. 

Great  tho'  he  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey; 

Since  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  fway. 

The  monarch  thus :  the  rev'rend  Neftor  then :      215 
Great  Agamemnon !  glorious  king  of  men  ! 
Such  are  thy  offers  as  a  prince  may  take. 
And  fuch  as  fits  a  gen'rous  king  to  make. 
Let  chofen  delegates  this  hour  be  fent, 
(Myfelf  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent :  220 

Let  Phoenix  lead,  rever'd  for  hoary  age,. 
Great  Ajax  next,  and  Ithacus  the  fage, 

*'  Death  is  the  only  God  who  is  not  moved  by  offerings,. 
*'  whom  you  cannot  conquer  by  facrifices  and  oblations,. 
**  and  therefore  he  is  the  only  God  to  whom  no  altar  is 
<"  ereded,  and  no  hymns  are  fang. " 

V.  221.  Let  Phoenix  lead.']  Kow  comes  it  to  pals 
that  Phoenix  is  in  the  Grecian  camp,  when  undoubtedly 
he  retired  with  his  pupil  Achilles  ?  Euftathius  fays,  the 
ancients  conjectured  that  he  came  to  the  camp  to  fee 
the  ITrll:  battle :  and  indeed  nodiing  is  more  natural  to 
imagine,  than  that  Achilles  would  be  Impatient  to  know 
the  event  of  the  day,  when  he  himfeif  was  abfent  from 
the  fight :  and  as  his  revenge  and  glory  were  to  be  fa* 
tisfied  by  the  ill  fucceft  of  the  Grecians,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  fent  Phoenix  to  enquire  after  it.  Eufla- 
thius  farther  obferves.  Phoenix  was  not  an  ambaffador, 
but  only  the  condutftor  of  the  embaify.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  themfelves,  which  are  all  along  de- 
livered in  the  dual  number ;  and  farther,  from  Achil- 
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Yet  more  to  fandlfy  the  word  you  fend, 

Let  Hodius  and  Eurybates  attend 

Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  demands ;   225 

Pray,  in  deep  filence,  and  with  pureft  hands. 

He  faid,  and  all  approv'd.     The  heralds  bring 
The  cleanfing  water  from  the  living  fpnng. 
The  youth  with  wine  the  facred  goblets  crown'd, 
'And  large  libations  drench 'd  the  fands  around.         23O 
The  rite  perform'd,  the  chiefs  their  third  allay, 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way ;      . 
Wife  Neftor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye. 
Forbids  t'offend,  inftruds  them  to  apply : 

les's  requiring  Phoenix  to  (lay  with  him  when  tlie  other 
tv/o  departed. 

V.  222.  Great  Jjax  next,  and  Itkacui  the /age."]  The 
choice  of  the  perfons  is  made  with  a  great  deal  of  judg- 
ment. Achilles  could  not  but  reverence  the  venerable 
Phoenix  his  guardian  and  tutor.  Ajax  and  Ulyiles  had 
been  difgraced  in  the  firftbook,  line  187,  as  well  as  he^ 
and  were  therefore  proper  perfons  to  perfuade  him  to 
forgive  as  they  had  forgiven ;  befid'es,  it  was  the  great- 
eft  honour  that  could  be  done  to  Achilles,  to  fend  the 
moft  worthy  perfonages  in  the  army  to  him.  UlyiTes 
was  inferior  to  none  in  eloquence  but  to  Neftor.  Ajax 
was  fecond  to  none  in  valour  hut  to  Achilles. 

Ajax  m.ight  have  an  influence  over  him  as  a  relation, 
by  defcent  from  Abacus,  UlyfTes  as  an  orator :  to  thefe 
are  joined  Hodius  and  Eurybates,  two  heralds,  which 
though  it  were  not  cuftomary,  yet  was  neceflary  in  this 
iplace,  both  to  certify  Achilles  that  this  embaflage  was 
the  a(5t  of  Agamemnon  himfelf,  and  alfo  to  make  thefe 
perfons  who  had  been  witneffes  before  God  and  man  of 
the  VvTong  done  to  Achilles  in  refpeit  of  Brifeis,  witnef- 
fes aifo  of  the  fatisfa<^ion  given  him,     Euftathius. 
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Much  he  advis'd  them  all,  Ulyffes  moft,  235 

To  deprecRte  the  chief,  and  fave  the  hoft. 

Thro' the  ftill  night  they  march,  and  hear  the  rore 

Of  murm'ring  billows  on  the  founding  (hore. 

To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  feas  profound, 

Whofe  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  furround,       24.0 

They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embafTy  to  blefs, 

And  calm  the  rage  of  (lern  ^acldes. 

And  now  arriv'd,  where,  on  the  fandy  bay 

The  Myrmidonian  tents  and  vefTels  lay ; 

Amus'd  at  eafe,  the  godlike  man  they  found,  2^S 

Pleas 'd  with  the  folemn  harp's  harmonious  found. 


V.  235.  Muci  he  advis'd  them  all,  Vlyjfes  moft.'J 
-There  is  a  great  propriety  in  reprefenting  Neftor  as  fo 
particularly  applying  himfelf  on  this  oGcafion  to  Ulyfles, 
Though  he  of  all  men  had  the  lead  need  of  his  inftrua- 
tlons ;  yet  it  is  highly  natural  for  one  wife  man  to  talk 
moft  tso  another. 

v.  246.  P  leas' d  nvltb  the  folemn  harp's  harmonious 
fou7idC\  "  Homer  (fays  Plutarch)  to  prove  what  an  ex- 
**  cellent  ufe  may  be  made  of  mufic,  feigned  Achilles  to 
"  compofe  by  this  means  the  wrath  he  had  conceived 
**  againft  Agamemnon.  He  fung  to  his  harp  the  noble 
**  ac'lions  of  the  valiant,  and  the  atchievements  of  he- 
**  roes  and  demigods,  a  fubjetfl  worthy  of  Achilles. 
'*  Homer  moreover  teaches  us  in  this  lidion  the  proper 
**  feafon  for  mufic,  when  a  man  is  at  leifure  and  unem- 
**  ployed  in  greater  affairs.  For  Achilles  fo  valorous 
*'  as  he  was,  had  retired  from  a-flion  through  his  difn 
**  pleafure  to  Agamemnon»  And  notliing  was  better 
*'  fuited  to  the  martial  difpofition  of  this  hero,  than 
•*■*  thefe  heroic  fongs,  that  prepared  him  for  the  deeds. 
**  and  toils  he  afterwards  undertook,  by  the  celebratioa 
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(The  well- wrought  harp  from  conquer'd  Thebx  came, 
Of  polifli'd  filvcr  was  its  coiHy  frame  ;) 
With  this  he  foothes  his  angry  foul,  and  fings 
Th' immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings.  250 

Patroclus  only  of  the  royal  train, 
Plac'd  in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  ft  rain 
Full  oppofite  he  fate,  and  iiften'd  long. 
In  filence  waiting  'till  he  ceas'd  the  fong. 
Unfeen  the  Grecian  embaffy  proceeds  255 

To  his  high  tent ;  the  great  UlylTes  leads. 
Achilles  ftarting,  as  the  chiefs  he  fpy'd, 
Leap'd  from  his  feat,  and  laid  the  harp  afide. 
With  like  fuforize  arofe  Menoetiiis'  fon  : 
Pelides  grafp'd  their  hands,  and  thus  begun,  260 

Princes  all  hail !  whatever  brought  you  here. 

Or  ftrong  neceility,  or  urgent  fear ; 

Welcome,  tho'  Greeks !   for  not  as  foes  ye  came  ; 

To  me  more  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  name. 

*'  r  f  the  like  in  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him.     Such 
"  was  the  ancient  mufic,  and  to  fuch  purpofes  it  was 
*' applied."     Plut,  of  mufic.     The  fmie  author  relates 
in  tlie  life  of  Alexander,  that  when  the  lyre  of  Paris 
was  offered  to  that;  prince,  he  made  anfwer,   "  He  had 
"  little  value  for  it,  bui.  much  delired  that  of  Achilles, 
*'  on  which  he  fung  die  adions  of  heroes  in  former 
"  dmes." 
'       T.  261 .  Princes  all  hail  !~\  This  fhort  fpeech  Is  won- 
■    derfully  nroper  to  the  occafion,  and  to  the  temper  of 
the  fpeaker.    One  is  under  a  great  expectation  of  what 
Achilles  wnl  fay  at  the  fight  of  thefe  heroes,  and  I  know 
nothing  in  nature  that  could  fatisfy  it  but  the  very  thing 
he  here  accofts  them  with. 
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With  that,  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led,      265 
And  plac'd  in  feats  with  purple  carpets  fpread. 
Then  thus  Patroclas,  crown  a  larger  bowl, 

Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  ev'ry  foul. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  hofc  can  fend, 
Thy  friend  mofl  honours  thefe,  and  thefe  thy  friend.  270 

He  faid ;   Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire 

Heaps  in  a  brazen  vaie  three  chines  intire  : 

f 

V.  268.  Mix'  purer  n.vine.2  The  meaning  of  this  word 
^lygorj^ai/ is  very  dubious  ;  fome  fay  it  fignifies  warm, 
wine,  from  (^6<w,  ferveo  :  according  to  Ariftotle  it  is  an 
adverb,  and  implies  to  mix  wine  quickly.      And  others 
think  it  fignifies  pure  wine.  In  this  lad  fenfe  Herodotus 
Uies  it.   'E^«v  ^ly^o'rg^oy  ,<3»Ai!yyr<!tf<  ol'LTnt^TidriAi  ttiiiv, 
iTTiiry.vhcrov     Xiyisa-iVy  60(;  UTrt    rciv  Hy.v^aVj   ct    (pao-tv,  iif 
X-Tcc^TTiv    u^tKo/y.ifoi   crgsrS«<j,   i^ioa^ccv   tov  K>^no/,iiVYiv 
ky,^oiTa'rori7T>.  Which  in  flnglifli  is  thus :   "  When  the 
* '  Spartans  have  an  inclination  to  drink  their  -wine  pure 
'*  and  not  diluted,  they  propofe  to  drink  after  the  man- 
"  ner  of  the  Scythians ;  fome  of  whom  coming  arabaffa- 
''  dors  to  Soarta,  taught  Cleomcnes  to  drink  his  wine  un-- 
"  mixed."    I  think  tliis  fevSe  of  the  word  moil  natural, 
and  Achilles  might  give  this  particular  05  der  not  to  dilute. 
the  wine  fo  much  as  ulualiy,  becaufe  the  ambaffadors, 
who  were  brav^  men,  might  be  mppofed  to  be  much  fa- 
tigued in  the  iate  batde,  and  to  want  a  more  than  ufual 
refrelhuieiit.  Euftathius.  See  Plut.  Symp.  /.4  c.  5. 

V.  271  Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  firey  etc.]]  The. 
reader  mull  not  expert  to  find  much  beauty  in  fuch  de-^,' 
fcriptions  as  thefe  :  they  give  us  an  exa6t  account  of  the 
firnplicity  of  that  age,  which  for  all  we  knov/  might  be  i 
a  part  of  Homer's  defign;  there  being,  no  doubt,  a 
conGderable  change  of  cuftoms  in  Greece,  from  the  ^ 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  to  thofe  vvherein  our  author  dt, 
lived  J  and  it  feemed  demanded  of  him  to  omit  nodiing    | « 

that 
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The  braz.ui  vafe  AJitomedon  fuilalns, 

A\  hicli  flefh  of  porket,  I'liecp  and  goat  contains  : 

that  might  give  the  Creeks  an  idea  of  the  manners  of 
their  predecelfors.  But  however  that  matter  ftood,  it 
(liould,  methinks,  be  a  pleafure  to  a  modern  reader,  to 
fee  how  fuch  mighty  men,  whofe  actions  have  furvived 
iheir  perfons  three,  thoufand  years,  lived  in  the  earlleft 
ages  of  the  world.  The  ambafladors  found  this  hero, 
lays  Euflathius,  without  any  attendants;  he  had  no 
iifliers  or  waiters  to  intj-oduce  them,  no  fervile  parafites 
about  him  :  tlie  latter  ages  degenerated  into  thefe  pieces 
of  (tate  and  pageantry. 

The  fapper  alio  is  defcribed  with  an  equal  fimplicity  : 
three  princes  are  bui'ied  in  prepariiig  it,  and  they  who 
made  the  greateft  figure  in  the  field  of  battle,  thought 
it  no  difparagement  to  prepare  their  own  repaft.  The 
objedions  fome  have  made,  that  Homer's  Gods  and 
heroes  do  every  thing  for  themfdves,  as  if  fcvera!  of 
thofe  offices  were  unworthy  of  them,  proceeds  from  the 
corrupt  idea  of  modern  luxury  and  grandeur  :  wliereas 
in  truth  it  is  rather  a  v/eaknefs  and  imperfection  to  (land 
in  need  of  the  alliftance  and  miniilry  of  others.  But 
iiowevcr  it  be,  methinks  thofe  of  the  niceft  tafte  might 
reli'h  this  entertainment  of  Homer's,  when  thcyconiider 
ihcfe  great  men  as  fokliers  in  a  camp,  in  wJiom  the  leaft 
appearance  of  luxury  would  have  been  a  crime. 

V.  271.  Pairoclus  o'er  the  blazing  Ji re.']  Madam  Da- 
cier's  general  note  en  this  pafiage  deferves  to  be  tran- 
scribed. "Komer,  fays  ihQ^  is  in  the  right  noc  to  a- 
''  void  thefe  defcriptions,  becaufe  nothing  can  properly 
-*'  be  called  vulgar  which  is  drawn  from  the  manner  and 
■**  ufages  of  perfons  of  the  firfc  dignity  ;  and  alfo  becaufe 
*'  in  his  tongue  even  the  terms  of  cookery  are  lb  noble, 
''  and  of  fo  agreeable  a  found,  and  he  likewife  knows 
*'  how  to  place  them  lb  well,  as  to  extrad  a  perfect 
**  harmony  from  them :  fo  that  he  may  be  laid  to  be  as 
*'  excellent  a  poet  v;li£n  he  defcrlbes  thefe  fmall  mat- 

V  o  L.   IL  Q^ 
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Achilles  at  the  genial  feafl:  prefides,  275 

The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  Mil  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  fweats  the  fire  to  raife  ; 
The  tent  is  bri^ht'ned  with  the  rifing  blaze : 
Then^  when  the  languid  iiames  at  length  fubfide. 
He  (trows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide,  280 

Above  the  coals  the  fi-noking  frarnents  turns, 
And  Iprinkles  facred  fait  from  lifted  turns  ; 

*'  ters,  as  when  he  treats  of  the  greatefl:  fubjecls.  It  is 
*^  not  fo  either  with  our  manners,  or  our  language. 
"  Cookery  is  left  to  fervants,  and  all  its  terms  fo  low 
**  and  difagreeable,  even  in  the  found,  that  nothing  can 
*'be  made  of  them,  that  has  not  fome  taint  of  their 
*'  meannefs.  This  great  difadvantage  made  me  at  firft 
"  think  of  abridging  this  preparation  of  the  repall: ;  but 
*'  when  I  had  well  confidered  it,  J  was  refolved  to  pre- 
*'  ferve  and  give  Homer  as  he  is,  without  retrenching 
*'  any  thing  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  heroic  manners, 
^'  I  do  not  write  to  enter  the  lifb  againft  Homer,  I  will 
*'  difpiite  noticing  widi  him ;  my  defign  is  only  to  give 
"  an  idea  of  him,  and  to  make  him  underftood  :  the 
*'  reader  v/ili  therefore  forgive  me  if  this  defcriptionhas 
*'  none  of  its  original  graces. " 

V.  272.  /«  a  brazen  vafe,']  The  word  y.^eiov  flgnifies 
l\\c  velfel,  and  not  the  meat  itfelf,  as  Euphorion  con- 
je^Stured,  giving  it  as  a  reafon  that  Homer  makes  no 
mention  of  bciled  meat :  but  this  does  not  hinder  but 
that  the  meat  might  be  parboiled  in  the  veflel  to  make 
It  roalt  the  fuoner.  This,  wrdi  fome  other  notes  on 
the  particulars  of  this  paflage,  belong  to  Euflathius,  and 
madam  Dacier  ought  not  to  have  taken  to  herfelf  the 
merit  of  his  explanations. 

V.  282.  And fpr'nikles  facred  fait  7\  Many  reafons  are 
oiven  why  fait  is  called  facred  or  divine,  but  the  be(t  is 
Waufe  it  preferves  things  incorrupt,  and  keeps  them 
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With  bread  the  gUtt'ring  canifters  they  load, 

■\Vhich  round  the  board  IMenoetius'  Ton  beftow'd  ; 

Hlmfelf,  oppos'd  t'  Ulyffes  fall  in  fight,  285 

Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  ev'ry  rite. 

The  firfl:  fat  olf 'rings,  to  th' immortals  due, 

Amidd  the  greedy  flames  Patroclus  threw ; 

Then  each,  indulging  in  the  fecial  feaft, 

His  third  and  hunger  foberly  rep  reft.  290 

That  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  fign  ; 

Not  unperceiv'd  ;  UlyfTcs  crown'd  whh  wine 

from  diiTolution.  '*  So  thunder  (fays  Plutarch,  Sympof^ 
I.  ^.  qu.  10.)  "  is  called  divine,  becaufe  bodies  (truck. 
"  with  thunder  v>'ill  not  putrify ;  befides  generation  is 
*'  di\ine,  becaufe  God  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  and 
**  fait  is  moll:  operative  in  generation.  Lycophron  calls 
*'  it  e4yv/r)3v  tov  ^';\« :  for  this  reafon  Venus  was  feign- 
*"'  ed  by  the  poets  to  fpring  troni  the  fea." 

V.  291.  Tq  Phoenix  Jja'x  gave  thefign^  Ajax,  who 
\\'as  a  rough  foldier  and  no  orator,  is  impatient  to  have 
the  bufinefs  over  :  he  makes  a  fign  to  Phoenix  to  begin, 
but  Ulyfles  prevents  him.     Perhaps  UiyiTes  might  flat- 
ter himfelf  that  his  oratory  would  prevail  upon  Achilles, 
and  fo  obtain  the  honour  of  making  the  reconciliation 
himfelf :  or  if  he  were  repulfed,  there  yet  remained  a 
fecond  and  a  third  refource  in  Ajax  and  Phoenix,  wb.o 
might  renew  the  attempt,  and  endeavour  to  (hake  liis 
refolution:  there  would  ftill  be  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
as  one  of  thefe  was  his  guardian,  the  other  his  relation. 
One  may  farther  add  to  tliefe  reafons   of  Euftathius, 
that  it  would  have  been  improper  for  Phoenix  to  have 
fpoken  firil,  fince  he  was  not  an  ambaffador  :  and  there- 
fore UlyfTes  was  the  fitter  perfon,  as  being  empowered 
by  that  fundlion  to  make  an  ofier  of  the  prefents,  in  the 
name  of  the  king. 

Pi* 
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The  foaming  bowl,  and  inftant  thus  began, 
His  Jfpeecli  addreffing  to  the  godlike  man. 

Health  to  Achilles !   happy  are  thy  gaefh  !  295 

Not  thofe  more  honour'd  whom  Atrides  feafts  : 
Tho'genVoLis  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boards. 
That  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  affords, 
But  greater  cares  fit  heavy  on  our  fouls  ^ 
Not  eas'd  by  banquets  or  by  flowing  bowis.  300 

V.  29  J.  Health  to  Jchilles .']  There  are  no  dlfcourfes 
in  the  Iliad  better  placed,  better  timed,   or  that  give  a 
greater  Idea  of  Homer's  genius,  than  thefe    of  the  am- 
baffadors  to  Achilles.     Thefe  fpeeches  are  not  only  ne- 
celTarily  demanded  by  the  occafion,    but  difpofed  with 
art,  and  In  fuch  an  order,  as  raifes  more  and  more  the 
pleafure  of  the  reader.     U'ylfes  fpeaks  the   firit,  the 
charadler  of  whofe  difcourfe  is  a  v/ell-addrefled   elo- 
quence ;  fo  the  mind  is  agreeably  engaged  by  the  choice 
of  his  reafbns  and  applications  :   Achilles  replies  with  a 
magnanimous   freedom,  whereby  the  mind  is  elevated 
with  the  fentiments  of  the  hero  :  Phoenix  dlfcourfes  in 
a  manner  touching  and   pathetic,  v/hereby  the  heart  Is 
moved ;  and  Ajax  concludes  with  a  generous  difdain   . 
that  leaves  the  foul  of  the  reader  Iniiamed.     This  order 
undoubtedly  denotes  a  great  poet,    who  knows  how  to 
command  attention  as  he  pleafes,  by  the  arrangement 
of  his  matter ;  and  I  believe  it  is  net  poiTible  to  propofe 
u  better  model  for  the  happy  difpof  tion  of  a  fubje^fl. 
Thefe  words  are  mocfieur  de  la  Motte's,  and  no  tefti- 
mony  can  be  more  glorious  to  Homer  than  this,    v/hich 
comes  from  the  mouth  o^  an  enemy. 

V.  296.    N'ot   thefe  more  hono:ir''d  nvhom    Atrides 

feajis'x  I  mud  j Lift  mention  Dacier's  obfcrvation  :  with 

what  cunning  Ulydes  here  Aides  in  the  odious  name  of 

Agamemnon,  as  he  praifes  Achilles,  that  the  ear  of  this 

Impetuous  man  miglit  be  familiarized  to  that  name. 
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What  fcenes  of  flaughter  In  yon'  fields  appeac  ! 

The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear ; 

Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  ail  doubtful  ftands. 

And  owns  no  help  but  from  thy  faving  hands : 

Troy  and  her  aids  for  ready  vengeance  call ;  305 

Tlieir  threatning  tents  already  fhade  our  wall : 

Hear  how  with  fliouts  their  conqueft  they  proclaim. 

And  point  at  ev'ry  fliip  their  vengeful  flame  ! 

For  them  the  Father  of  the  Gods  declares, 

Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs.  310 

See,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hedlor  rife  ! 

See  !  heav'n  and  earth  the  raging  chief  defies ; 

What  fury  in  his  bread,  what  lightning  in  his  eyes  ! 

He  waits  but  for  the  morn,  to  fmk  in  flame 

The  ftiips,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name*     315" 

Heav'ns  !  how  my  country's  Vv^oes  diil:ra«5!:  my  mind,. 

Led  fate  accomplifli  all  his  rage  defign'd. 

And  muft  we,  Gods  !   our  heads  inglorbus  lay 

In  Trojan  dud,  and  this  the  fatal  day  ? 


V.  3^4.  }^e  nvails  hui  for  the  morn.,  iofiJik  in  flams 
the  ships,  the  Greeks^Xtz^  There  is  a  circumdance  in 
the  original  which  I  have  omitted,  for  fear  of  being  too 
particular  in  an  oration  of  this  warmth  and  importance ; 
but  as  it  preferves  a  piece  of  antiquity,  I  rauft  not  forget  it 
here.  He  fays  that  Hector  will  not  only  fire  the  fleet, 
but  bear  off  ihcjiatues  of  the  Gods^  which  were  car/ed 
on  the  prows  of  the  vefTels.  Thefe  were  hung  up  in  the 
temples,  as  monuments  of  vidory,  according  to  the  cuftom 
•  of  thofe  times. 


0.5 
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Return,  Achilles  !   oh  return,  tho'  late,  520 

To  fave  thy  Greeks,  and  ftop  the  courfe  of  fate  ; 

If  in  that  heart,  or  grief,  or  courage  lies , 

Rife  to  redeem ;  ah  yet,  to  conquer,  rife  ! 

The  day  may  come,  when  all  our  warriors  flain, 

That  heart  fnall  melt,  that  courage  rife  in  vain.       325, 

Regard  in  time,  O  prince  divinely  brave  I 

Thofe  wholefome  counfels  which  thy  father  gave. 

When  Peleus  in  his  aged  arms  embrac'd 

His  parting  fon,  thefe  accents  were  his  ladr. 

My  child  !  with  (Irength,  with  glory  and  fuccefs,     330 

Thy  arms  may  Juno  and  Minerva  blefs ! 

Tnifl:  that  to  heav'n  :   but  thou,  thy  cares  engage 

To  calm  thy  paflions,  and  fubdue  thy  rage : 

From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow. 

And  fhun  contention,  the  fure  iburce  of  woe;  3^5 

That  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praife  combine. 

The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine 

This,  now  defpis'd  advice,  thy  father  gave ; 

Ah !   check  thy  anger,  and  be  truly  brave. 

If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides'  prayVs,  340 

Gifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares : 

if  not— but  hear  me,  Vv'hile  I  number  o'er 

The  proffer'd  prefents,  an  exhauftlefs  (lore. 


V.  342.   But  hear  me,  ivhile  I  nuviher  o'er  the  prof- 
fer d  prefc?its.']  Monficur  de  la  Motte  finds  fault  with 
Homer  for  making  Uly/Tes  in  this  place  repeat  all  the  of- 
fers of  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.     Not  to  anfwer  that  it 
was  but  necefuiry  to  make  known  to  Achilles  all  the  pro- 
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Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  pureft  gold. 
And  twice  ten  vafes  of  refulgent  mold  ;  345 

Sev'n  facred  tripods,  whofj  unfuily'd  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame  ; 
Twelve  fteeds  unmatch'd  in  fleetnefs  and  in  force. 
And  (liU  vi<5torious  in  the  dufty  courfe  : 
(Rich  were  the  man  whofe  ample  ftores  exceed        55:0 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  fpeed) 
Sev'n  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine. 
The  fame  he  chofe  for  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
"^^^hen  Lesbos  funk  beneath  thy  conquering  arms.     35' 5 
All  thefe,  to  buy  thy  friendlliip,  Ihall  be  paid. 
And  join'd  with  thefe  the  long-contefled  maid ; 
Widi  all  her  charms,  Brifeis  he'll  refiijn. 
And  folenin  fwear  thofe  charms  were  only  thine ; 
Untouch 'd  fhe  ftay'd,  uninjur'd  fhe  removes,  360 

Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiJdafs  of  Iiis  loves. 
Thefe  inftant  fnall  be  thine ;  and  if  the  pow'rs 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hoftile  tow'rs, 
Then  fhalt  thou  flore  (when  Greece  the  fpoil  divides) 
With  gold  and  brafs  thy  loaded  navy's  fides.  365 

f  ofals,  or  that  this  didinct  enumeration  ferved  the  more 
to  move  him,  I  think  one  may  appeal  to  any  perfon  of 
common  tafte,  whether  die  folemn  recital  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  does  not  pleafe  him  more  than  the  fimple  nar- 
,  ration  could  have  done,  which  monf.  de  la  Motte  v/ould 
have  put  in  its  ftead.  lJly(fei  mads  all  the  offers  Aga- 
memnon had  comniijfiomd  h'mit 
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Befides  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race. 

With  copious  love  fiiall  crown  thy  warm  embrace  j 

Such  as  thyfelf  fhall  chufe ;  who  yield  to  none, 

Or  yield  to  Helen's  heav'nl}'-  charms  alone. 

Yet  hear  me  farther :  when  our  wars  are  o'er,  570 

If  fafe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  fliare, 

There  fl:ialt  thou  live  his  fon,  his  honours  fliare. 

And  with  Oreftes'  felf  divide  his  care. 

Yet  more    ■     -three  daughters  in  his  court  are  bred, 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed;  STS* 

Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 

.And  bright  Chryfothemis  with  golden  hair  ; 

Her  flialt  thou  wed  whom  moft  thy  eyes  approve  ; 

He  asks  no  prefents,  no  reward  for  love  : 

Himfelf  will  give  the  dow'r ;  fo  vaft  a  (lore,  3B0 

As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 

Sev'n  ample  cities  fliall  confefs  thy  fway. 

Thee  Enope,  and  Pherse  thee  obey, 

Cardamyle  with  ample  turrets  crown 'd. 

And  facred  Pedafus,  for  vines  renown'd :  385 

j?;;pea  fair,  the  padures  Hira  yields, 

And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flow'ry  fields  : 

The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  fand  plain 

Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 

There  heifers  graze,  and  lab'ring  oxen  toil ;  390 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  gen'rous  is  the  foil. 

There  {halt  thou  reign  with  pov/r  and  jufHce  crown'd. 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 
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Such  are  the  proffers  which  this  day  we  bring, 

Such  the  repentance  of  a  fupphant  king.  395 

But  If  all  this  relentlefs  thou  difdain. 

If  honour,   and  if  intVefl:  plead  in  vain; 

Yet  fome  redrefs  to  fuppliant  Greece  afford. 

And  be,  amongfl  her  guardian  Gods,  ador'd. 

If  no  regard  thy  fuff 'ring  country  claim,  400 

Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  fame  : 

For  now  that  chief,  whofe  unrefifled  ire 

Made  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hofts  retire, 

Proud  He(fi:or,  now,  th'  unequal  fight  demands. 

And  only  triumphs  to  deferve  thy  hands,  40^ 

Then  thus  the  goddefs-born.     Ulyfies,  hear 
A  faithful  fpeech,  that  knows  nor  art,  nor  fear ; 
What  in  my  fecret  foid  is  underdood,  ^^ 
My  tongue  fnall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
Let  Greece  then  know,  my  purpofe  I  retain,  410 

Nor  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain, 

V.  406.  Achilles'' s  fpeech  ~\  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  conduce  of  Homer  in  this  fpeech  of  Achil- 
les. He  begins  with  fome  degree  of  cooinefs,  as  in  refped; 
to  the  ainbalfidors,  whofe  perfons  he  efteemed,  yet  even 
there  his  temper  juft  fbews  itfelf  in  the  infinuation  that 
Ul3^iTes  had  dealt  artfully  with  him,  which  in  two  periods 
rifes  into  an  open  detcfiation  of  all  artifice.  He  then 
falls  into  a  fuUen  declaration  of  his  refolves,  and  a  more 
fedate  reprefentation  of  his  paft  fervices ;  but  warms  as 
he  goes  on,  and  every  minute  he  but  names  his  wrongs, 
flies  out  into  extravafrance.  His  ra^^e,  av/akened  bv  that 
injury,  is  like  a  fire  blown  by  a  wind  that  finks  and 
rifes  by  frs,  but  keeps  continually  burning,  and  blazes 
but  the  more  for  thofc  intermiffions. 
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j/         Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell, 
'        My  heart  detefls  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Then  thus  in  fhort  my  fixt  refolves  attend, 
Which  nor  Atrides,  nor  his  Greeks  can  bend;  415 

Long  toils,  long  perils  in  their  caufe  I  bore. 
But  now  th' unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
Fight  or  not  fight,  a  like  reward  we  claim, 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  fame ; 
Alike  regretted  in  the  duft  he  lies,  42a 

Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !  what  fruit  remains  ? 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helplefs  young  attends,  « 

From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends  542^ 
In  fearch  of  pr^r^Ae  wings  tlie  fpacious  air. 
And  with  th'  untafted  food  fupplies  her  care : 
For  thanklefs  Greece  fuch  hardfliips  have  I  brav'd. 
Her  Vv'ives,  her  infants  by  my  labours  fav'd; 

V.  424.  ///  t^e  hid  hirdy  etc.]  This  fimile  (fays  la 
Motte)  mud  be  allowed  to  be  jufl,  but  was  not  fit  to  be 
fpoken  in  a  paffion.  One  may  anfwer,  that  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  comparifon  renders  it  no  way  the  lefs  proper 
to  a  man  in  a  palTion ;  it  being  natural  enough,  the  more 
one  is  difgufted  at  Drefent,  the  more  to  recoiled  the  kind- 
ricfs  we  have  formerly  fliewn  to  thofe  who  are  ungrate- 
ful. Euftathius  obferves,  dmt  fo  foftas  the  fmiile  feems, 
it  has  neverthelefs  its  ferte;  for  Achilles  herein  ex- 
preiTes  his  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  as  a  weak  defence- 
lefs  people,  who  muft  have  periflied,  if  he  had  not  pre- 
ferved  them.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider  what  is  faid 
in  the  preceding  note,  it  will  appear  that  the  pafiion  of 
Achilles  ought  not  as  yet  to  be  at  tlie  height. 
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Long  fleeplefs  niglits  in  heavy  arms  I  flood,  430 

And  fweat  laborious  days  in  duft  and  blood. 

J  fack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main, 

And  twelve  lay  fmoking  on  the  Trojan  plain : 

Then  at  Atrides'  haughty  feet  were  laid 

The  wealth  I  gather'd,  and  the  fpoils  I  made.  455 

Your  mighty  monarch  thefe  in  peace  pofTefi: ; 

Some  few  my  foldiers  had,  himfelf  the  reft. 

Some  prefent  too  to  evVy  prince  was  paid ; 

And  ev'ry  prince  enjoys  the  gift  he  made  ; 

I  only  mud:  refimd,  of  all  his  train ;  4/jO 

See  what  pre-eminence  our  merits  gain  ! 

My  fpoil  alone  his  greedy  foul  delights ; 

My  fpoufe  alone  muft  blefs  his  luftful  nights : 

The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may  )  enjoy ; 

But  what's  the  quarrel  then  of  Greece  to  Troy  ?      445 

What  to  thefe  fhores  di'  aflcmbled  nations  draws, 

What  calls  for  vengeance,  but  a  woman's  caufe  ? 

V.  432.  Ifack'dtivehe  a??ip!e  cltieu']  Eudathius  fays, 
that  the  anger  of  Achilles  not  only  throws  him  into  tau- 
tology, but  alfo  into  ambiguity :  for,  fays  he,  thefe  words 
may  either  iignify  that  he  deftroyed  twelve  cities  with 
his  fnips,  or  barely  cides  with  twelve  fliips.  But  Eufk- 
thius  in  this  place  is  like  many  other  commentators, 
who  can  fee  a  meaning  In  a  fentence,  that  never  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  an  author.  It  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive how  Achilles  could  have  expreffed  himfelf  more 
clearly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  ^co^ikoi  agrees  with  the 
fame  word  that  'ivliKct.  does,  in  the  following  line,  which 
is  certainly  ttoAw?  ;  and  there  is  a  manlfeft  enumeration 
of  the  places  he  had  conquered  by  fea,  and  by  laud. 
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Are  fair  endowments  and  a  beauteous  face 

Bclov'd  by  none  but  thofe  of  Atreus'  race  ? 

The  wife  whom  choice  and  paffion  both  approve,      450 

Sure  ev'ry  wife  and  worthy  man  will  love. 

Nor  did  my  fair-one  lefs  diftinction  claim ; 

Slave  as  flie  was,  my  foul  ador'd  the  dame. 

Wrong'd  in  my  love  all  proffers  I  difdain; 

Deceiv'd  for  once,  I  truft  not  kings  again.  455 

V.  /^i^o.The  ivife  nvho77t  choice  and  paffion  hcth  ap- 
prove tj  are.  evry  'wife  and  'worthy  man  'will love. ~]    The 
argument  of  Achilles  in  this  place  is  very  a-propos  with 
reference  to  the  cafe  of  Agamemnon.  If  I  tranflated   it 
verbatim^  I  mull:  f  ly  in  plain  Engliih,  Every  homji  man 
loves  his  'wife.  Thus  Homer  has  made  this  rafli,  this  fiery 
foidier  governed  by  his  paffions,  and  in  the  rage  of  youth, 
bear  teitimony  to  his  own  refped  for  the  ladies.  But  it 
feems  Poltis  king  of  Thrace  was  of  another  opinion,  who 
would  have  parted  with  tv/o  wives,  out  of  pure  good- 
nature to  two  mere  ftrangers ;  as  I  have  met  with  the 
ftory  fomev/here  in  Plutarch.     "When  the  Greeks  were 
raifing  forces  againH:  Troy,  they  fent  amba/Tadors  to  this 
Poltis  to  defire  his  aff.iiance.     He  inquired  the  caufe  of 
the  war,  and  v/as  told  it  was  the  injury  Paris  had  done 
Menelaus  in  taking  his  wife   froiii  him.      *'  If  that  be 
''  all,  faid  the  good  king,   let  me  accommodate  the  dif- 
"^  ference  :  indeed  it  is  riot  juft  the  Greek  prince  fliould 
*'  lofe  a  wif^,  and  on  the  other  fide  it  is  pity  the  Trojan 
"fhould  want  one.     Now  I  have  two  wives,  and  to 
*'  prevent   all    this  nrfchief,  I'll  fend  one  of  them  to 
*'  Menelaus,   and  the  other  to  Pans."     It  i§  a  fliamc 
this   ftory  is  fo  little  known,  and  "that  poor  Poltis  yet 
remains  uncelebra:ed ;  I  cannot  but  recommend  him  to 
the  modern  poets, 

Toar 
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Ye  have  my  anfwer— r-what  remains  to  do. 

Your  king,  UlyfTcs,  may  confult  with  you. 

What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make  ? 

Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  jfhake .? 

Has  he  not  fenc'd  his  guarded  navy  round,  4 60 

With  piles,  whh  ramparts,  and  a  trencli  profound  ? 

And  will  not  thefe,  (th€  wonders  iie  has  done) 

Repel  the  rage  of  Priam's  llngle  fon  ? 

There  was  a  time  ('twas  when  for  Greece  I  fought) 

When  Hector's  prowefs  no  fuch  wonders  wrought ;  465 

He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dar'd  to  wait 

Achilles'  fury  at  the  Scsean  gate ; 

He  try'd  it  once,  and  fcarce  was  fav'd  by  fate. 

V.  457.  Tour  kingi  Ulyffes,  viay  confult  ivJih  you, 2 
Achilles  ftiii  remembers  what  Agamemnon  faid  to  him 
when  they  quarrelled,  0!/:)cr  brave  luarriors  ijjill  bs  left 
behind  to  foilo-co  me  in  battle^  as  we  have  fcen  in  the  fird 
book.  He  anfwers  here  without  either  fparing  Ajax  or 
Ulyffes  ;  as  much  his  friends  as  they  are,  they  have  their 
fiiare  in  this  ftrokc  of  raillery.     Euilathius . 

V.  459.  l^as  he  not  noail'  P\  This  is  a  bitter  fatire, 
(fays  Eufi:athius)  againft  AgameiTuion,  as  if  his  only  deeds 
were  the  making  of  this  wail,  tills  ditch,  thefe  pallfades, 
to  defend  himfelf  againd  thofe  whom  he  came  to  bcfiege  : 
there  was  no  need  of  thefe  retrenchments,  whilll  Acliil- 
Ics  fought.  But  (as  Dacier  obferves)  this  fatire  does  not 
affe6l  Agamemnon  only,  but  Neilor  too,  who  had  advif- 
ed  the  maki'^ig  of  thefe  retrenchments,  and  who  had  faid 
in  the  fecond  book.  If  there  are  a  few  nvho  f par  ate 
themf elves  from  the  reft  of  the  arviy^  let  ihein  ftciy  and 
ferifo,  V.  346.  Probably  this  had  been  reported  toAchil- 
les,  and  that  hero  revenges  himfelf  here  by  raocldng  thefe 
retrenchments. 
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But  now  thofe  ancient  enmities  are  o'er ; 
To-morrow  we  the  fav  ring  Gods  implore,  470 

Then  fliall  you  fee  our  parting  veflels  crown'd, 
And  hear  with  oars  the  Hellefpont  refound. 
The  third  day  hence  fhall  Pthia  greet  our  fails, 
If  mighty  Neptune  fend  propitious  gales  ; 
Pthia  to  her  Achilles  fliall  reftore  47  J 

The  wealth  he  left  for  this  detefled  fliore : 
Thither  the  fpoils  of  this  long  war  {hall  pafs, 
The  ruddy  gold,  the  (leel,  and  fliining  brafs ; 
My  beauteous  captives  thither  I'll  conve}^ 
And  all  that  reds  of  my  unravifii'd  prey.  480 

^ne  only  valu'd  gift  your  tyrant  gave, 
And  that  refum'd ;  the  fair  LyrneHian  {lave. 

V.  473.  The  third  day  hence  JJ?all  Pthh,t\.cr}  Mon- 
'fier  de  la  Motte  thinks  the  mention  of  thefe  minute  cir-~ 
cumilances  not  to  agree  v/ith  tlie  pa{rionate  character  of  the 
fpeaker ;  that  he  p-jall  arrive  at  Pthia  in  three  dnys^  that 
-he  flmll  find  there  all  the  riches  he  left  ivhen  he  came 
io  the  Jiege,  and  that  he  shall  carry  of  her  treafurei 
■home.  Dacier  anfwers,  that  we  need  only  con{ider  the 
prefent  fituation  of  Achilles,  and  his  caufe  of  complaint 
^gainfl  Agamemnon,  and  we  {liall  be  fatisfed  here  is  no- 
thing but  Vv'hnt  is  cxa6lly  agreeable  to  the  cccafion.  To 
-convince  the  ambalTadors  that  he  will  return  hom.e,  he  ' 
indances  the  ea{jnefs  of  doing  it  in  the  fpace  of  three 
■days.  Agamemnon  had  injured  him  in  the  point  of 
booty,  he  therefore  declares  he  had  fdfTicient  treafurcs 
at  home,  and  that  he  will  carry  o{f  fpoils  enough,  and 
women  enough,  to  make  amends  for  thofe  that  prince 
liad  ravirtied  from  him.  Every  one  of  thofe  particulars 
.marks  his  pafiion  and  refenuncnt. 

V.  481,  Cneonly  valu'd  gift  your  tyrant  gave  r\  The  | 
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Then  tell  liini ;  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear. 

And  learn  to  fcorn  the  wretch  they  bafely  feiir : 

(For  arm'd'in  impudence,  mankind  he  braves,  485 

And  meditates  mw  cheats  on  ail  his  flaves  ; 

The'  fnamelefs  as  he  is,  to  face  thefe  eyes 

Is  what  he  dares  not ;  if  he  dares,  he  dies) 

fell  him,  all  terms,  all  commerce  I  decline,  "^ 

Nor  fliare  his  council,  nor  his  battle  join  :  V490 

For  once  deceiv'd,  was  his ;  but  twice,  were  mine.  \ 

No — let  the  (lupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 

Of  fenfe  and  juilice,.run  where  frenzy  drives  ; 

His  gifts  are  hateful-:  kings  of  fuch  a  kind 

Stand  but  as  flaves  betl)re  a  noble  mind,  -495 

injury  which  Agamemnon  offered  to  Achilles  is  ffill  up- 
per-moft  in  his  thoughts;  he  lias  but  jufl  difmifled  it, 
and  now  returns  to  it  again.  Thefe  repetitions  are  far 
from  being  fliults  in  Achilles's  wrath,  whofe  anger  is  per- 
petually breaking  out  upon  the  fame  injury. 

V.  494.  Kings  offucb  a  kind  fla?:d  hut  asjlavei  be- 
fore a  noble  ?ni?id.~]  The  words  in  the  Greek,  are,  I de-- 
fpife  him  as  a  Carian.  The  Carians  were  people  of  Boeo-' 
tia,  the  firft  that  fold  their  valour,  and  were  ready  to  light 
for  any  that  gave  them  their  pay.  This  was  looked 
Upon  as  the  vileft  of  anions  in  thofe  heroical  ages.  I 
think  there  is  at  prefent  but  one  nation  in  the  world  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  this  practice,  who  are  ready  to  proftitute 
tiieir  hands  to  kill  for  the  highefl  bidder. 

Euftathius  endeavours  to  give  many  other  folutions 
of  this  place,  as  that  h  y.a^o^  may  be  miftaken  for  slx«go? 
from  sf^^^,  pedi cuius ;  but  this  is  too  mean  and  trivial 
to  be  Homer's  fentiment.  There  is  more  probability 
that  it  comes  from  xlj^,  xjj^o?  and  fo  ku^o<;  by  the  change 
of  the  Eta  in  Alpha;  and  then  the  meaning  will  be, 
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Not  tho'  he  proffer'd  all  himfelf  pofled. 

And  all  his  rapine  could  from  others  wrefl: ; 

Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 

The  many-peopled  Orchomenian  town ; 

Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrival'd  walls  contain,  500 

The  world's  great  emprefs  on  the  Egyptian  plain, 

that  Achilles  hates  him  as  much  as  hell  or  death,  agree- 
able to  what  he  had  faid  a  little  before. 

'E^6^0S  l^lv  fiOl  Ki7oi  0(f<,iii  Ul^iiO  TT^XViTl. 

V.  500.  Not  all  proud  Thehes\  etc.]  Thefe  feveral 
circumftances  concerning  Thebes  are  thought  by  fome 
Kot  to  fuit  with  that  emotion  with  which  Achilles  here 
is  fuppofed  to  fpeak :  but  the  contrary  will  appear  true, 
if  we  refled  that  nothing  is  more  ufual  for  perfons  tranf- 
ported  with  anger,  than  to  infift,  and  return  to  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  moft  touch  them ;  and  that  exaggeration  is  a 
5gure  extremely  natural  in  paffion.  Achilles  therefore, 
by  ihewing  the  greatnefs  of  Thebes,  its  wealth,  and  ex- 
tent, does  in  effedt  but  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  his  own 
foul,  and  ef  that  infuperable  refentment  which  renders 
all  thefe  riches  (though  the  greateft  in  the  world)  con- 
temptible in  his  fight,  when  he  compares  tliem  with  the 
indignity  his  honour  has  received. 

V.  500.  Proud  Thches*  unrh:il'd  loalh,  ttc.']  "The 
**  city  which  the  Greeks  c;ill  Thebes,  the  ^^gyptians 
"  Diofpolis  (fays  Diodorus,  lib,  i.  /^r.  2.)  was  in  cir- 
•  •  cuit  a  hundred  and  forty  Jladia,  adorned  with  Itately 

buildings,  magnificent  temples,  and  rich  donations. 
'  It  \,vas  not  only  the  moft  beautiful  and  noble  city  of 

-*^gyp^>  but  of  the  whole  world.  The  fame  of  its 
"  wealth  and  grandeur  was  fo  celebrated  in  all  parts, 
"  that  the  poet  took  notice  of  it  in  diefe  words ; 
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(That  fpreads  her  conquefts  o'er  a  thoufand  ilates, 
And  pours  her  heroes  thro'  a  hundred  gates, 

Aid'  l)cccrce.c7rtjXsi  i'tTi,  ^iyiKos-i&i  ^ (i»  Ix-ATy^v 
Avi^-g  i^oi^^viuci  truv  (7r7iroi(riy,cii'o^iT4>iV.  V.    381, 

**  Though  ethers  afrlrm  it  had  not  a  hundred  gates, 
*  but  feveral  vait  porches  to  the  temples  ;  from  wliencc 
the  city  was  called  the  kttnared-gattdj  only  as  having 
many  gates;.  Yet  it  is  certain  it  furniflied  twenty 
"  thouland  chariots  of  war ;  for  there  were,  a  hundred 
**  (tables  along  the  river,  from  Memphis  to  Thebes  to- 
**  wards  Libya,  each  of  which  contained  two  hundred 
**  horfes,  die  ruins  whereof  are  fliewn  at  this  day.  The- 
"  princes  from  time  to  time  made  it  their  care  to  beau- 
*'  tify  and  inlarge  this  city,  to  which  none  under  the 
*'  fan  was  equal  in  the  many  and  magnificent  treafures 
**  of  gold,  filver,  and  ivory  ;  with  innumerable  colof" 
^  fujes,  and  obclilks  of  one  intire  (tone.  There 
**  were  four  temples  admirable  in  beauty  and  greatnefs,i 
"  the  molt  ancient  of  which  was  in  circuit  thirteea 
^^  Jladiay  and  five  and  forty  cubits  in  height,  with  a 
**  wall  of  four  and  twenty  foot  broad.  The  ornaments 
"ana  orferings  within  were  agreeable  to  this  .magnifi- 
*'  cence,  both  in  value  and  v/orkmanfhip.  The  fabric 
*•  is  yet  remaining,  biit  the  gold,  filver,  ivor}^,  and  pre- 
"  clous  (tones  were  ranfacked  by  the  Perfians,  vv^lien 
<'  Cambyfes  burned  the  temples  of  ^gypt.  There  v/era 
*'  found  in  the  rubbifh  above  three  hundred  talents  of 
"gold,  and  no  lefs  tlian  tv/o  thoufand  three  hundi'ed 
?•*  ot  lilver."  The  fame  author  proceeds  to  give  many 
kiflances  of  the  magnificence  of  this-  great  city.  The 
defcription  of  the  fepulchres  of  their  kings,  .and  parti- 
cularly that  of  0(yi.mr-duas,  is -perfectly  aitoriifhing,  ta 
which  I  refer  the  reader, 

;  Strabo  farther  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  ThebeSj. 
cxtended  their  cunqueits  as  far  as  Scythia,  Ba^Ttria,.  and 
India. 
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Two  hundred  horfemen,  and  two  hundred  cars 

From  each  wide  portal  liTuing  to  the  wars)  50^ 

Tho'  bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  In  number  more 

Than  dud:  in  fields,  or  fands  along  the  fhore ; 

Should  all  thefe  offers  for  my  friendflilp  call ; 

'Tis  he  that  offers,  and  I  fcorn  them  all , 

Atrides' daughter  never  {hall  be  led  510 

(An  ill-match'd  confort)  to  Achilles'  bed  ; 

Like  golden  Venus  tho'  fhe  charm'd  the  heart, 

And  vy'd  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art. 

Some  greater  Greek  let  thofe  high  nuptials  grace, 

i  hate  alliance  with  a  tyrant's  race .  515 

If  heav'n  reftore  me  to  my  realms  with  life, 

The  reverend  Peleus  fnall  thd  my  wife ; 

Theflalian  nymphs  there  are,  of  form  divine. 

And  kings  that  fue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 

Bleft  in  kind  love,  my  years  (liall  glide  away,  5  20 

Content  with  juft  hereditary  fway  ; 

There  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  ftrife. 

Enjoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life. 

-^    Life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold  ; 

f    Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treafures  hold,  52^ 

V.  525.  Not  all  Apollo's  Tythtan  treafures?^  The 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  was  the  richeft  temple  in 
the  world,  by  the  offerings  that  were  brought  to  it 
from  all  parts ;  there  were  ftatues  of  mafiy  gold  of  a 
human  fize,  figures  of  animals  in  gold,  and  -^cv^^ral  other 
treafures.  A  great  fign  of  its  wealth  is,  that  the  Phocians 
pillaged  it  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  fon  of  Amyntas, 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  holy  v/ar.    It  is  faid  to  hav& 
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Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  fway,    *- 

Can  bribe  the  poor  poiTefiion  of  a  day !  f 

Loft  herds  and  treafures,  we  by  arms  regain, 

And  fteeds  unrivall'd  on  the  dufty  plain : 

But  from  our  lips  the  vital  fpirit  fled,  530 

Returns  no  more  to  wake  the  filent  dead. 

My  fates  long  fmce  by  Theus  were  difclos'd, 

And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame  propos'd ; 

been  pillaged  before,  and  that  the  great  riches  of  which 
Homer  fpeaks,  had  been  carried  away.     Euftathius. 

V.  530.  Ths  vital  fpirit  fiedj  returns  no??iore,~\  No- 
thihg  fare  could  be  better  imagined,  or  more  ftrongly 
j«int   Achiiies's    refentment,  than  this   commendation 
which  Homer  puts  into  his  mouth  of  a  long  and  peaces- 
able  life.  That  hero,  whofe  very  foul  v/as  pofTeiTed  with 
love  of  glory,   and  who  preferred  it  to  life  itfelf,  lets 
his  anger  prevail  over  this  his  darling  paliion  :  he  delpifes 
even  glory,  when  he  cannot  obtain  that,  and  enjoy  his 
revenge  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  rather  than  lay  this  alide, 
becomes  the  very  reverfe  of  himfelf. 

v.  532.  My  fates  longfincehy  Thetis  nvere  difclos^d.~\ 
k  was  very  neceffary  for  Homer  to  put  the  reader  more 
than  once  in  mind  of  this  piece  of  Achiiies's  ftory,  there 
is  a  remark  of  monfieur  de  la  Motte,  which  deferyes  to 
be  tranfcribed  intire  on  this  occafion. 

"  The  generality  of  people,  who  do  not  know  A- 
**  chilles  by  the  lUad,  and  who  upon  a  moft  noted  fa- 
•'  ble  conceive  him  invulnerable  all  but  in  the  heel,  find 
*'  it  ridiculous  that  he  (hould  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
•«  heroes  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  the  idea  of  valour  implies 
**  it  always  in  danger. 

"  Should  a  giant,  v/ell  armed,  fight  agalnft  a  legion 
**  of  children,  whatever  flaughter  he  fhould  make,  the 
**  pity  any  one  vould  have  for  tiiem,  would  not  turn 
**  at  all  to  any  admiration  of  him  j   and  the  more  he 
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Here,  if  I  ftay,  before  the  Trojan  town. 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathlefs  my  renown:  535 

If  I  return,.  I  quit  immortal  praife 

For  years  on  years,  and  long-extended  days. 

Convinced,  tho'  late,  I  find  my  fond  miilake. 

And  warn  the  Greeks  the  wifer  choice  to  make  : 

To  quit  thefe  fliores,  their  native  feats  enjoy,  ^^q 

Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 

**  fiiould  applaud  his  own  courage,  the  more  one  would 
"  be  offended  at  his  pride. 

_  "  Achilles  had  been  in  this  cafe,  if  Homer,  befides 
*'  all  the  fuperiority  of  (Irength  he  has  given  him,  had 
"  not  found  the  art  of  putting  likewife  his  greatnefs  of 
"  foul  out  of  all  fufpicion. 

"  He  has  perfedly  well  fucceeded  in  feigning  that 
*'  Achilles  before  his  fetting  out  to  the  Trojan  war,  was 
**  fure  of  meeting  his  death.     The  deflinies  had  pro- 
"  pofed  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Thetis,  the  alternative 
**  of  a  long  and  happy^  but  obfcure  life,  if  he  (laid  in 
^'  his  own  ilate;  or.  of  a  fiiort,  but  glorious  one,  if  he 
.*^  embraced  the  vengeance,  of  the  Creekc.     He  wiflies 
*^  for  glory  in  contempt  of  deadi ;  and  thus  all  his  ac- 
**  tions,  all  his  motions  are  fo  many  proofs  of  his  cou- 
*''rage;  he  runs,  in  haftening  his  exploits,  to  a  death 
**  which  he  knows  infallibly  attends  him ;  what  does  it 
'\  ayail  hini,  that  he  routs  every  thing  almoft  without  re- 
**"fiftance?  it  is  (KU  true,  that  he  every  moment  cn- 
**  counters  and  faces  the  fentence  of  liis  defliny,  and  that 
."'*  he  devotes  himfe.!f  generou/ly  for  glory.     Homer  was 
**  fo  fenfible  that  this  idea  muft  force  a  concern  for  his 
*'  hero,  that  he  fcatters  it  throughout  his  poem,  to  the 
"  end  that  the  reader  having  it  always  in  view,  may  e- 
**  ftecm  Achilles  even  for  what  he  performs  without  the 
*'  lead  danger." 
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Jove's  arm  difplay'd  afTerts  her  from  tUe  fl<ies  ; 

Her  hearts  are  flrengthen'd,  and  her  glories  rife. 

Go  tlien,  to  Greece  report  our  fix'd  defign  ,• 

Bid  all  your  coiinfels,  all  your  armies  join,  545 

Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  arts  confpire. 

To  liive  the  faips,  the  troops,  the  chiefs  from  fire. 

One  (Iratagem  has  faifd,  and  others  will ; 

Ye  find,  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  flill. 

Go  then digeft  my  meuage  as  ye  may—       550 

But  here  this  night  let  rev'rend  Phoenix  (by : 

His  tedious  toils,  and  hoary  hairs  demand 

A  peaceful  death  in  Pthia's  friendly  land. 

But  whether  he  remain,  or  fail  with  me. 

His  age  be  facred,  and  his  will  be  free.  ^SS 

The  fon  of  Peleus  ceas'd :  the  chiefs  around 
In  filence  wrapt,  in  confternation  drown'd, 
Attend  the  flern  reply.     Then  Phoenix  rofe  ; 
(Down  his  white  beard  a  flreara  of  forrow  flows) 
And  while  the  fate  of  fuff 'ring  Greece  he  mourn'd,    5^0 
With  accent  weak  thefe  teadeff  words  return'd. 

Divine  Achilles  !  v/ilt  thou  then  retire, 
And  leave  cur  hofts  in  bJood,  our  fleets  on  fire  ! 
If  wrath  fo  dreadful  ull  thy  ruthlefs  mind. 
How  fliall  thy  friend,  thy  Phcenix,  flay  behind  ?      ^6^ 

V,  565;.  Ho'vo  /}■}  all  thy  friend ^  f!?y  Phfenixjlay  behind  P^ 
This  is  a  ftrong  argument  to  perfuade  Achilles  to  flay, 
but  drelTed  up  in  the  utmoft  tendernefs ;  the  venerable 
old  man  rifes  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  fpeaks  the 
language  of  affedion.     He  tells  hira  that  he  would  not 
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The  royal  Peleus,  when  from  Pthia's  coafl: 
He  Tent  thee  early  to  th'  Achaian  hofl  j 

be  left  behind  him,  though  the  Gods  would  free  him 
rom  the  burden  of  old  age,  and  redore  him  to  his 
youth :  but  in  the  mjdfi:  of  fo  much  fondnefs,  he  couches 
a  powerful  argument  to  perfuade  him  not  to  retura 
home,  by  adding  that  his  father  fent  him  to  be  his  guide 
and  guardian  ;  Phcenix  ought  not  therefore  to  follow 
the  inclinations  of  Achilles,  but  Achilles  the  diredtions 
ofpj-n^nix.     Eufbthius. 

The  art  of  this  fpeech  of  Phosnix  (fays  Dionyfius,. 
TTi^i  l%n/xcirtT^Ut»y,  lib,  i)  cor.ljfls  in  his  feeming  to 
agree  with  all  that  Achilles  had  faid:  Achilles,  he 
"  fees,  will  depart,  and  he  mufl:  go  along  with  him  ; 
*'but  in  all^gning  the  reafons  why  he  muft  go  with 
**  him,  he  proves  that  Achilles  ought  not  to  depart. 
"  And  thus  while  he  feems  only  to  (hew  his  love  to  his 
"  pupil  in  his  inability  to  Hay  behind  him,  he  indeed 
chdlenges  the  other's  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he 
had  conferred  upon  him  in  his  infancy  and  education. 
At  the  fame  that  he  moves  Achilles,  he  gratifies 
Agamemnon ;  and  that  this  was  the  real  defign  which 
he  difguifed  in  that  manner,  we  are  informed  by 
'*  Achilles  himfelf  in  thcS-eply  he  makes  :  for  Homer, 
"  and  all  the  authors  that  treat  of  this  figure,  generally 
*'  contrived  it  fo,  that  the  anfvvers  made  to  thefe  kind 
*'  of  fpeechc?,  difcover  all  the  art  and  Ilrudure  of  them. 
*'  Achilles  therefore  asks  him. 

Is  It  for  him  thcfe  tears  are  taught  toflo'VJ  P 
For  h'wi  tke/eforrcvjs  P  for  wy  mortal  foe  ? 

"  You  fee  the  fcholar  reveals  the  art  and  diflimulatioa 
•'of  his  mafter:  and  as  Phcenix  had  recounted  the 
**  benefits  done  him,  he  takes  off  that  expoftulation  by 
*«  promifing  to  divide  his  empire  witli  him,  as  may  be 
«*  feen  in  the  fiune  anlwer.^' 

V.  '^(^iMefeni  thee  early  to  ih\4chamn  hojl?^  Achil- 
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Thy  3''outh  as  then  ia  frige  debates  unflviU'd, 

And  new  to  perils  of  the  direful  field  : 

He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war ;  570 

To  fhine  in  councils,  and  in  camps  to  dare. 

Never,  ah  never  let  me  leave  thy  fide  ! 

No  time  fliall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 

Not  tho'  the  God,  that  breath'd  my  life,  reftore 

The  bloom  I  boafted,  and  the  port  I  bore,  575 

WTien  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  flames. 

(Delightful  Greece,  the  land  of  lovely  dames.) 

My  father,  faithlefs  to  my  mother's  arms, 

Old  as  he  was,  ador'd  a  ftranger's  charms. 

les  (fay  Euflathius)  according  to  fom.e  of  the  ancients, 
was  but  twelve  years  old  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of 
Troy  (ttSjWtts  y»V;oy ;)  and  it  may  be  gathered  from  what 
the  poet  here  relates  of  the  education  of  Achilles  under 
PhcEnix,  that  the  fable  of  his  being  tutored  by  Chiron 
was  the  invention  of  latter  ages,  and  unknown  to' 
Homer. 

Mr.  Bayle,  In  his  article  of  Achilles,  has  very  weS 
proved  this.  He  might  indeed,  as  he  grev/  up,  have 
learned  miUiic  and  phyfic  of  Chiron,  without  having  him 
formally  as  his  tutor  ;  for  it  is  plain  from  this  fpeech, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  direiilion  of  Phcenix  as  his 
govei'nor  in  morality,  when  his  father  ferit  him  along 
with  him  to  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

v.  578.  J\ly  fat Jwr, faithlefs  to  viy  mother^ s  arms,  clc.|] 
Homer  has  been  blamed  for  introducing  two  long  ftories 
into  this  fpeech  of  Plioenix  :  this  concerning  himfelf  is 
faid  ftot  to  be  in  the  proper  place,  and  what  Achilles 
mud  needs  have  heard  over  and  over :  it  alfo  gives 
(fay  they)  a  very  ill  impreffion  of  Phcenix  himfelf,  and 
makes  him  appear  a  very  unfit  perfon  to  be  a  teacher 
of  morality  to  the  young  hero.     It  is  anfwered,  that 
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1  try'd  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  defire)  580 
To  win  the  damfel,  and  prevent  my  fire. 

My  fire  with  curfes  loads  my  hated  head, 
And  cries,  "Ye  furies  !  barren  be  his  bed." 

though  Achilles  might  have  known  the  (lory  before  In 
general,  it  is  probable  Phoenix  had  not  until  now  fo 
prefTing  an  occanon  to  make  him  difcover  the  excefs 
his  fury  had  tranfported  him  to,  in  attempting  the  life 
of  his  own  father  :  the  whole  (lory  tends  to  reprefent 
the  dreadful  efTeds  of  paffion  :  and  I  cannot  but  think 
the  example  is  the  more  forcible,  as  it  is  drawn  from  his 
own  experience. 

V.  581  To  ivin  the  damfel.']  The  counfel  that  this 
mother  gives  to  her  fon  Phoenix  is  the  fame  that  Achi- 
tophel  gave  to  Abfilom,  to  hinder  him  from  ever  being 
reconciled  to  David.  Et  ait  Achitcphel  ad  Ahfalo7?i  : 
ingredere  ad cor.cuhinas patr'is  tui,  quas  di77iifit  adcujfo' 
diendam  domum^  id  cum  audicrit  oinnis  ffrael  quod 
fcedaveris  pat  rem  tuuin,  robore?2iur  tccuin  ?na?ius  eorufn, 

2  Sam.  xiv.  20.     Dacier. 

V.  581.  Preve32t  my  fire.']  This  decency  of  Homer 
IS  worthy  obfervation,  who  to  remove  all  the  difigree- 
able  ideas,  which  might  proceed  from  tliis  intrigue  of 
Phoenix  with  his  father's  miibefs,  tool:  care  to  give  us 
to  underftand  in  one  fingle  word,  that  Amyntor  had  no 
fhare  in  her,affe(5lions,  v/iiich  makes  the  aciion  of  Phce- 
nix  the  more  excufable.  He  does  it  only  in  obedience 
to  his  mother,  in  order  to  reclaim  his  father,  and  oblige 
him  to  live  like  her  husband  :  befides,  his  father  had  yet 
no  commerce  with  this  niiftrefs  to  whofe  love  he  pretend- 
ed. Had  it  been  otherwife,  and  had  Phoenix  committed 
this  fort  of  in  cell-,  Homer  would  neither  have  prefented 
this  Image  to  his  reader,  nor  Peleus  chofen  Phoenix  to 

be  governor  to  Achilles.     Dacier. 

Infernal. 
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Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below. 

And  ruthlefs  Proferplne,  confirm 'd  his  vow.  58^ 

Defpair  and  grief  diftrad):  my  labVing  mind ; 

Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  defign'd? 

V.  .584.  Infernal  Jove.'}  The  Greek  is  ^s^?  n  kccIx.-^^ 
ioviog.  l^he  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Jupiter  not  only 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  but  likewife  to  the  God  of  hell, 
as  is  feen  here ;  and  to  the  God  of  the  fea,  as  appears 
from  ^Efchylus.  They  thereby  meant  to  fnewthat  one 
fole  deity  governed  the  world ;  and  it  was  to  teach  the 
fame  truth,  tlip.t  the  ancient  ftatuarics  made  itatues  of  Ju- 
piter, which  had  three  eyes.  Priam  had  one  of  them 
in  that  manner  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  which  was 
there  in  Laomedon's  time :  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
v/hen  the  Greeks  fhared  the  booty,  ic  fell  to  Sthenelus's 
lot,  who  carried  it  into  Greece.     Dacier. 

X.  S^^'  I^eftair  and  grief  dijlra£l,^X.z?^  I  have  ta- 
ken the  liberty  to  replace  here  four  verfes  which  Ariitar- 
chus  had  cut  out,  becaufe  of  the  horror  which  the  idea 
gave  him  of  a  fon  who  is  gomg  to  kill  his  fadier ;  but  per- 
haps Ariftarchus's  nicenefs  v/as  too  great.  Thefe  verfes 
feem  to  me  necefiary,  and  have  a  very  good  effed :  for 
Phoenix's  aim  is  to  fiiew  Achilles,  that  unlefs  we  overcome 
our  wrath,  we  are  expofed  to  commit  thegreatefl:  crimes  : 
he  was  going  to  kill  his  own  father.  Achilles  in  the 
fame  manner  is  going  to  let  his  father  Phoenix  and  all 
the  Greeks  perifli,  if  he  does  not.appeafe  his  wrath. 
Plutarch  relates  thefe  four  verfes  in  his  treatife  of  read- 
ing the  poets  ;  ard  adds,  **  Aridarchus,  frightened  at 
''  this  horrible  crime,  cut  out  thefe  verles;  but  they 
*'  do  very  well  in  this  place,  and  on  Ais  occafion,  Fhce- 
*'  nix  intending  to  fnew  Aciiil'es  what  wrath  is,  and  to 
"  what  abominable  exceffes  it  hurries  men;  who  do  not 
*'  obey  reafcn,  and  who  refafe  to  follow  the  counfels 
**  of  thofe  that  advife  them,"  Thefe  fort  of  curtailincvs 
from  Homer,  often  contrary  to  all  reafon,  gave  room 
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I  thought  (but  fome  kind  God  that  thought  fuppref}) 

To  plunge  tlie  ponyard  In  my  father's  breaft : 

Then  meditate  my  flight;  my  friends  in  vain  590 

With  pray'rs  intreat  me,  and  with  force  detain ; 

On  fet  of  rams,  black  bulls,  and  brawny  fwine. 

They  daily  feaft,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wine : 

Strong  gaurds  tliey  plac'd,  and  watch 'd  nine  nights  intire; 

The  roofs  and  porches  flam'd  with  confknt  fire.       595 

The  tenth,  I  forc'd  the  gates,  unfeen  of  all ; 

And  favour'd  by  the  night,  o'erleap'd  the  wall. 

My  travels  thence  thro'  fpacious  Greece  extend; 

In  Pthia's  court  at  laft  my  labours  end. 

Your  fire  received  me,  as  his  fon  carefs'd,  600 

"With  gifts  enrich 'd,  and  with  pofTelTions  blefs'd. 

The  ftrong  Doloplans  thenceforth  own'd  my  reign, 

And  all  tlie  coafl:  that  runs  along  the  main. 

By  iove  to  thee  liis  bounties  I  repaid. 

And  ea)iy  v/Ifdom  to  thy  foul  convey 'd :  ^05 

Great  as  thou  art,  my  lefTons  made  thee  brave, 

A  child  I  took  thee,  but  a  hero  gave. 

Thy  Infant  breaft  a  like  affevftion  fliow'd ; 

Still  In  my  anns,  (an  ever-pleafing  load) 

to  Lucian  to  feign  that  bein^  In  the  fortunate  Iflands, 
"he  an<ed  Homer  a  great  many  queftions.  Among  other 
"  things  (fays  he  in  his  fecond  book  of  his  true  hlftory) 
*''  I  aflied  him  whedier  he  had  made  all  the  verfes 
"  which  had  been  rejei3:ed  In  his  poem?  he  afTured  me 
**  they  were  all  his  own,  which  made  me  laugh  at  the 
**  impertinent  and  bold  criticifms  of  Zenodorus  and  A" 
■'^*  lifta-rchus,  who  had  retrenched  them. "    Dacier, 
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Or  at  my  knee,  by  Phoenix  woulcfft  thou  (land;     610 

No  food  was  gratefid  but  from  Phoenix'  hand. 

I  pafs  my  watchings  o'er  thy  helplefs  years,. 

The  tender  labours  the  compliant  cares  ; 

The  Gods  (I  thought)  revers'd  their  hard  decree. 

And  Phoenix  felt  a  father's  joys  in  thee  :  615 

Thy  growing  virtues  juflify'd  my  cares, 

And  promis'd  comfort  ta  my  fiWtv  hairs. 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage,  refign'd-;. 

A  cruel  lieart  ill  fults  a  manly  mind  ; 

Tlie  gods  (the  only  great,  and  only  wife)  620 

Are  mov'd  by  off 'rings,  vows,  and  facriiice  ; 

Offending  man  their  liigh  compaffion  wins, 

And  daily  pray'rs  atone  for  daily  fins-, 

Pray'rs  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celefKal  race, 

Lame  aj'e  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  face ;       62 i 

V.  612.  I pa/f  myvjatchings o'er  thy  htlplefs years, y 
In  the  original  of  this  place  Phoenix  tells  Achilles,  that 
as  he  placed  him  in  his  infancy  on  his  lap,  he  has  often 
caft  up  the  'wine  he  had  drank  upon  his  cloatbs,  I  wiili 
I  had  any  authority  to  fay  tliefe  verfes  were  foifted  into 
the  text :  for  though  the  idea  be  indeed  natural,  it  mult 
be  granted  to  be  fo  very  grofs,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  Homer ;  nor  do  I  fee  any  colour  to  foften  the  mean- 
nefs  of  it :  fuch  images  in  any  age  or  country,  mud  have 
been  too  naufeous  to  be  defcribed. 

V.  624.  pray'rs  are  Jove's  daughters!],  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful,  noble,  or  religious,  than  this  divine 
allegory.  We  have  here  Goddeffes  of  Homer's  creation; 
he  fcts  before  us  their  pictures  in  lively  colours,  and 
gives  thefe  fancied  beings  all  the  features  that  refemble 
mankind  who  offer  injuries,  or  have  recourfe  to  prayers. 
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With  humble  mien,  and^with  dejeded  eyes, 
Conftant  they  follow,  where  Injuftice  flies  : 
Jnjuftice  fwift,  eredt,  and  unconfin'd,  ") 

Sweeps  the  wide  earth,  and  tramples  o'er  mankind. 
While  pray'rs,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  flow  behind. 


Prayers  are  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove,  becaufe 
it  is  he  who  teaches  man  to  pray.     They  are  lame,  be- 
caufe the  poftare  of  a  fupplicant  is  with  his  knee  on  the 
ground.     They  are  wrinkled,  becaufe  thofe  that  pray 
have  a  countenance  of  dejedion   and  for  row.     Their 
eyes  are  turned  aiide,  becaufe  through  an  awful  regard 
to  heaven  they  dare  not  lift  them  thither.   They  follow 
Ate  or  Injury,  becaufe   nothing  but  prayers  can  atone 
for  the  wrongs  that  are  offered  by  the  injurious.      Ate 
is  faid  to  be  ftrong  and  fwift  of  foot,  etc.  becaufe  injuri- 
ous men  are  fwift  to  do  mifchief.     This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Euftathius,  with  whom  Dacier  agrees  ;  but  when 
file  allows  die  circumflance  of  lamenefs  to  indmate  the 
cuftom  of  kneeling  in  prayer,  fhe  forgets  that  this  con- 
tradi6ts  her  own  afTertion  in  one  of  the  remarks  on  Iliad 
7.  v/here  fhe  afhrms  that  no  fuch  cuftom  was  ufed  by 
the  Greeks.     And  indeed  the  contrary  feems  inferred 
in  feveral  places  in  Homer,  particularly  where  Achilles 
fays  in  the  608th  verfe  of  the  eleventh  book.  The  Creeks 
i h all  Jl and  round  his  knees  fupplicating  to  him.   The 
phrafes  in  that  language  that  fignify  praying,  are  derived 
from  the  knee,  only  as  it  was  ufuai  to  lay  hold  on  the 
knee  of  the  perfbn  to  whom  they  fupplicated. 

A  mcidern  author  imagines  Ate  to  fignify  divine  jw 
Jl'ice i  a  notion  in  which  be  is  (ingle,  and  repugnant  to 
all  the  mythologiib.  Befides,  the  whole  context  in  this 
place,  and  the  very  application  of  the  allegory  to  the 
prefent  cafe  of  Achilles,  whom  he  exhorts  tsr  be  moved 
by  prayers,  notwithftanding  the  injuftice  done  him  by 
Agamemnon,  makes  the  contrary  evident. 
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Who  hears  thefe  daughters  of  almighty  Jove,  63 1 

For  him  they  mediate  to  the  throne  above : 

When  man  rejeds  the  humble  fuit  they  make, 

The  fire  revenges  for  the  daughters  fake ; 

From  Jove  commiffion'd,  fierce  Injuflice  thea  635; 

Defcends,  to  punifh  unrelenting  men* 

Oh  let  not  headlong  paflion  bear  the  fway  5, 

Thefe  reconciling  Goddefles  obey  : 

Due  honours  to  the  feed  of  Jove  belong  ; 

Due  honours  calm  the  fierce  and  bend  the  (Irong.     64^^ 

AVere  thefe  not  paid  thee  by  the  terms  we  bring, 

Were  rage  flill  harboured  in  the  haughty  king. 

Nor  Greece,  nor  all  her  fortunes  fliould  engage 

Thy  friend  to  plead  againit  fo  juft  a  rage. 

But  fince  what  honour  asks,  the  gen'ral  fends,  64^, 

And  fends  by  thofe  whom  mod  thy  heart  commends, 

The  be/l  and  noblefl  of  the  Grecian  train ; 

Permit  not  thefe  to  fue,  and  fue  in  vain ! 

V.  643.  Nor  GreccSy  nor  all  her  fortunes.']  Plato- 
in  the  third  book  of  his  republic  condemns  this  paflage,.. 
and  thinks  it  very  wrong,  that  Phcenix  fliould  fay  to  A- 
chilles,  that  if  they  did  not  offer  him  great  prefents,  lie- 
would  not  advife  him  to  be  appeafed:  but  I  think  there: 
is  forae  injultice  in  this  cenfure,  and  that  Plato  has  not. 
rightly  entered  into  the  fenfe  of  Phoenix,  who  does  not. 
look  upon  thefe  prefents  on  the  fide  of  intereft,  but  ho- 
nour, as  a  mark  of  Agamemnon's ;  repentance,  and  of' 
the  fatisfaclion  he  is  ready  to  make :  wherefore  he  fays:, . 
that  honour  has   a   mighty  power  ov-er  great   fpirits.. 
Pacier. 

v,.648.  PtrjNlt  not  ihtfs  tofue^andfue  in  vain  /]  la* 

S,3.. 
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Let  me  (ray  Ton)  an  ancient  fa6t  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old;  650 

the  original  it  is-         •  -^  rav  ^vi  c-u  ys  f^v&ov  iMy^Y^q  Mj^Ij 

^c^ct.<;. I  am  pretty  confident  there  is  not  any 

manner  of  fpeaking  like  this  ufed  tliroughout  all  Homer  ; 
nor  two  fubdantives  ^o  oddly  coupled  to  a  verb,  as  ^tl- 
6o'j  and  -xo^cci;  in  this  place.    We  may  indeed  meet  with 

fuch  iitde  aife^lations  in  Ovid, Aurigam  par  iter  a* 

nlmaque  rot'ifjue,  ExpulU and  the  like ;  but  the 

tafte  of  the  ancients  in  general  was  too  good  for  thefe 
fooleries.  I  muft  have  leave  to  think  the  verfe  M«^g 
^o'^isi?,  etc,  an  intcrpolat'.on  ;  the  fenfe  is  compleat  with- 
out it,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  Tcq^h  §"'  »r;  yj^ec- 
o-nvTov  K^y^tXaB-oii^  feems  but  a  tautology,  after  what  is 
faid  in  tiie  fix  verfes  preceding, 

V.  649.  hit  nu^  my  Jon.  an  ancient  fa£l  unfold.'\ 
Phoenix,  fays  Euftuthius,  lays  down,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  (Icry,  that  great  men  in  former  ages  were  always  ap- 
peafed  by  prefents  :ind  intreaties ;  and  to  confirm  this 
pofiticn,  he  brings  Meleager  as  an  indiance  ;  but  it  may 
be  objed-d  that  Meleager  was  an  ill  chofen  inflance,  be- 
ing a  perfon  whom  no  intreaties  could  move.  The  fu- 
perftrudure  of  this  ftory  feems  not  to  agree  with  the  foun- 
dation. Euftathius  folves  the  difficulty  thus.  Homer 
did  not  intend  to  give  an  inflance  of  a  hero's  compliance 
widi  the  intreaties  of  his  friends,  but  to  ihew  that  they 
who  did  not  comply,  were  fufierers  therafelves  in  the 
end.  So  that  the  connexion  of  the  ftory  is  thus  :  the 
heroes  of  former  times  were  ufed^always  to  be  won  by 
prefents  and  intreades ;  Meleager  only  was  obftinate,  and 
fuffered  becaufe  he  was  fo. 

The  length  of  this  narration  cannot  be  taxed  as  un- 
fcafonable  ;  it  was  at  full  leifure  in  the  tent,  and  in  the 
night,  a  time  of  no  a6lion.  Yet  I  cannot  anfwer  but 
the  tale  may  be  tedious  to  a  modern  reader.  I  have 
tranflated  it  therefore  v/ith  all  pofiible  fnortnefs,  as  will 
appear  upon  a  comparifon.     The  piece  itfelf  is  very 
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Hear  what  our  fathers  were,  and  what  their  praife, 
■\Vho  conquer'd  their  revenge  in  former  days. 

Where  Calydon  on  rocky  mountains  (lands, 
Once  fought  th^StoHan  and  Guretian  bands  ; 
To  guard  it  thofe,  to  conquer,  thefe  advance;         6^^ 
And  mutual  deaths  were  dealt  with  mutual  chance. 
The  filver  Cynthia  bade  Contention  rife, 
In  vengeance  of  nededed  facrifice ; 
On  Oeneus'  fields  ihe  fent  a  monflrous  boar, 
That  levell'd  harvefts,  and  whole  forefls  tore ;         660 
This  bead,  (when  many  a  cl«ef  his  tusks  had  ilab) 
Great  IvTeleager  ftretch'd  along  the  plain. 
Then,  for  his  fpoils,  a  new  debate  arofe, 
The  neighbour  nations  thence  commencing  foes. 
Strong  as  they  w^ere,  the  bold  Curetes  fail'd,  66^ 

While  Meleager's  thund'ring  arm  prevail'd : 
'Till  rage  at  length  inflam'd  his  lofty  breait, 
(For  rage  invades  the  wifeft  and  the  beft.) 

Curs'd  by  Altl:i3ea,  to  his  wrath  he  yields,    > 
And  in  his  wife's  embrace  forgets  the  fields.  670 

"  (She  from  MarpefTa  fprung,  divinely  fair, 
**  And  matchle/s  Idas,  more  than  man  in  war : 
"  The  God  of  day  ador'd  the  mother's  charms  • 
"  Againfl  tlie  God  the  father  bent  his  arms : 

valuable,  as  It  preferves  to  us  a  part  of  ancient  hlflory  that 
had  othe-^v'fe  btcn  entirely  loil,  as  Quindlian  has  remark- 
ed. TJ  z  fame  critic  commends  Homer's  manner  of  re- 
lating it ;  Narrate  qtiisfigmficxintius  poteft  quam  qui 
Curetuvi  Mtolorumqus  pr.tlia  exponit  F  Lib.  10.  c.  i. 
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*'  Th'afHidled  pair,  tlieir  forrows  to  proclaim,  675 

"  From  Cleopatra  dfang'd  this  daughter's  name, 

**  And  cali'd  Alcyone ;  a  name  to  Ihow 

**  The  father's  grief,  the  mourning  mother's  woe.) 

To  her  the  chief  retir'd  from,  flern  debate. 

But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Akhasa's  hate ;         68^ 

Althaea's  hate  di'  unhappy  warrior  drew, 

AVhofe  lucklefs  hand  his  royal  uncle  flew ; 

She  beat  the  ground,  and  cali'd  the  pow'rs  beneath 

€)n  her  own  fon  to  wreak  her  brother's  death  : 

c 

Hell,  heard  her  curfes  from  the  realms  profound,     685 

And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 

In  vain  Mtolict  her  deliv'rer  waits, 

War  fhakes  her  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gates. 

She  fent  ambafiadors,  a  chofen  band, 

Priefts  of  the  Gods,  and  elders  of  the  land;  69® 

Befought  the  chief  to  fav€  the  finking  (tate : . 

Their  pray 'rs  were  urgent,,  and  their  proffers  great: 

(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richeft  ground. 

Half  paflure  green,  and  half  with  vineyards  crown'd.)'  . 

V.  677V  Alcyonfy  a  name'to  sho'VJy  etc.]  It  appears 
(fiiys  madam  Dacier)  by  this  pafiage,  and  by  others  air 
ready  obferved,  that  tlie  Greeks  often  gave  names,  as  did 
the  Hebrews,  not  only  with  refpetft  to  the  circumf lances, 
but  likewife  to  the  accidents  which  happened  to  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  of  thofe  they  named  :  thus  Cleopatra 
is  called  Alcyone,  from  the  lamentations  of  her  mother.  I 
cannot  but  tliink  this  digreflion  concerning  Idas  ,nd  Mar- 
pelTa  too  long,  and  not  very  much  to  the  purpofs. 
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His  fuppliant  father,  aged  Oeneus,  came  ;  695 

His  fillers  followed ;  ev'n  the  vengeful  dame, 

Althaea  fues  ;  his  friends  before  him  fall : 

He  ftands  relentlefs,  and  rejedls  'em  all : 

Meanwhile  the  vigor's  fiioats  afcend  the  ikies ; 

The  walls  are  fcal'd ;  the  rolling  flames  arife  ;  700 

At  length  his  wife  (a  form  divine)  appears, 

With  piercing  cries,  and  fupplicating  tears  ; 

Slie  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquer'd  town. 

The  heroes  flain,  the  palaces  o'erthrown, 

The  matrons  ravifh'd,  the  whole  race  enflav'd  :        705 

The  warrior  heard,  he  vanquifli'd,  and  he  fav'd. 

Th*iEtolians,  long  difdain'd,  now  took  their  turn, 

And  left  the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mourn. 

Learn  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire. 

Nor  (lay,  'till  yonder  fleets  afcend  in  fire  :  710 

Accept  the  prefents  ;  draw  thy  conqu'ring  fword ; 

And  be  amongft  our  guardian  Gods  ador'd. 


V.  703.  She  p  amis  the  horrors  of  a  conquer'^  d  tovin. 
The  heroes  Jlain,  the  palaces  o^rthronjju^ 
The^7?iatrons  ravish'' d,  the  'whole  race  enjlav''d7\ 
It  is   remarkable  with  what  art  Homer  here  in  a  few 
words  fams  up  the  miferies  of  a  city  taken  by  alTault. 

It  had  been  unpardonable  for  Cleopatra  to  have  made 
a  long  reprefentation  to  Meleager  of  thefe  miferies, 
when  every  moment  that  kept  him  from  the  battle  could 
not  be  fpared.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  how  perfedtly 
the  features  of  Meleager  refemble  Achilles ;  they  are 
both  brave  men,  ambitious  of  glory,  both  of  them  de- 
fcribed  as  giving  vi6lory  to  their  feveral  armies  while  they 
fought,  and  botii  of  them  implacable  in  their  refentmenl. 
Eultathius. 
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Thus  he  :  The  ftern  Achilles  thus  reply*d. 
My  fecond  father,  and  my  rev'rend  guide : 
Thy  fnend,  believe  me,  no  fuch  gifts  demands,        715 
And  aflis  no  honours  from  a  mortal's  hands ; 
Jove  honours  me,  and  favours  my  defigns ; 
His  pleafure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines : 
And  here  I  (lay,  (if  fuch  his  high  beheft) 
"Wliile  life's  warm  fpiiit  beats  v/ithin  my  breafl:,        720 

V.  713.  Achilles'* sanfxverio  Pljcenix.']  The  characfler 
of  Achilles  is  excellently  fuflained  in  all  his  fpeeches : 
to  Ulyffes  he  returns  a  fiat  denial,  and  threatens  to  leave 
the  Trojan  fliores  in  the  morning  :  to  Phoenix  he  gives 
a  much  gentler  anfwer,  and  begins  to  mention  Agamem- 
non with  lefs  difrefpecft,  ^Ar^il^  ii^ai :  after  Ajax  had 
fpoken,  he  feems  determined  not  to  depart,  but  yet  re- 
fnfes  to  bear  arms,  until  it  is  to  defend  his  own  f<^uadron. 
Thus  Achiiics'5  charadler  is  every  where  of  a-piece :  he 
begins  to  yield,  and  not  to  have  done  fo,  would  not 
have  fpoke  him  a  man  ;  to  have  made  him  perfectly  in- 
exorable, had  fhewn  him  a  monfter.  Thus  the  poet 
draws  the  heat  of  his  paffion  cooling  by  flow  degrees, 
which  is  very  natural  :  to  have  done  otherwife,  had  not 
been  agreeable  to  Achilles's  temper,  nor  the  reader's 
expeflation,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  fhocking  to 
heve  feen  him  pafTmg  from  the  greatefl:  fbrm  of  anger 
to  a  quiet  calmnefs.     Euftathius. 

V.  720.  While  life's  ivar?nfpirit  heais  ivithin  my 
hreaj}.']  Euftathius  obferves  here  with  a  great  deal  of 
penetration,  that  thefe  words  of  Achilles  include  a  fort 
of  oracle,  which  he  does  not  nnderftand:  for  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  men  full  of  their  objeas  fay  things, 
which,  befides  the  fenfe  natural  and  plain  to  every- 
body, include  another  fupernatural,  which  they  them- 
felves  do  not  underftand,  and  which  is  underftood  by 
thofe  only  who  have  penetration  enough  to  fee  through 
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Yet  hear  one- word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  heart; 
No  more  moleft  me  on  Atrides'  part : 
Is  it  for  liim  thefe  tears  are  taught  to  flow, 
For  him  thefe  forrows  ?  for  my  mortal  foe  ? 
A  gen'rous  friendfnip  no  cold  medium  knows,  725 

Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment  glows  ; 
One  fhould  our  int'refts,  and  our  pailions  be  ; 
]My  friend  muft  hate  the  man  that  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  Phcenix,  'tis  a  gen'rous  part. 
And  fhare  my  realms,  my  honours,  and  my  heart.    7  30 
Let  thefe  return  :  our  voyage,  or  our  (lay. 
Reft  undetermin'd  'till  the  dawning  day. 

He  ceas'd ;  then  ordei-'d  for  the  fagc's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  num'rous  carpets  fpread. 
With  that,  (lern  Ajax  his  long  filence  broke,  735  \ 

And  thus,  impatient,  to  UlyfTes  fpoke. 

Hence  let  us  go — ^why  wafte  we  time  in  vain  ? 
See  what  eficd  our  low  fubmilTions  gain ! 

the  obfcurity  of  it.  Thus  Oedipus  often  fpeaks  1:1  So- 
phocles ;  and  holy  fcripture  furnifhes  us  widi  great  ex- 
amples of  enthafiaftic  fpeeches,  which  have  *  double 
knfd.  Here  we  raanifeftly  fee  that  Achilles  in  ipeaking  a 
very  fimple  and  common  tiring,  foretells  without  tiiink- 
ing  of  it,  that  his  abode  on  -that  fatal  fhore  will  equal 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  confequendy  that  he  (hall  die 
there  :  and  this  dotible  meaning  gives  a  fenfible  pleafure 
to  the  reader.     Dacier. 

V.  737.  The  fpeech  GfJjax.~]     I  have  before  fpoken 

6f  this  fhort  foldler-like  fpeech  of  Ajax  ,   Dionyfius  of 

Hallcarna{ri.is  fays  of  it,    "  That  the  perfon  who  intreats 

*'  nioli,  and  with  moll  liberty,  who  fupplicates  moftj 
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Lik'd  or  not  lik'd,  his  words  we  mnfl:  relate. 

The  Greeks  expe<5i:  them,  r.nd  our  heroes  wait.        740 

Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron-heart  retains 

Its  (lubborn  purpofe,  and  his  friends  difdains. 

Stem,  and  unpitying  !  if  a  bror!ier  bleed, 

On  juft  atonement,  we  remit  the  deed ; 

A  fire  the  fla«ghter  of  his  fon  forgives ;  745  j 

The  price  of  blood  difcharg'd,  the  miird'rer  lives: 

The  haughtieft  hearts  at  length  their  rage  refign, 

And  gifts  can  conquer  ev'ry  foul  but  thine. 

The  Gods  that  unrelendng  breafl  have  fleel'd. 

And  curs'd  thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield.        750 

One  woman  flave  was  raviHi'd  from  thy  arms  : 

Lo,  fev'n  are  offer 'd,  and  of  equal  charms. 

Then  hear,  Achilles  !  be  of  better  mind ; 

Revere  thy  roof,  and  to  thy  guefls  be  kind  ; 

"  and  pre/Tes  mod,  is  Ajax,"  It  is  probable  that  Ajax 
rifes  when  he  Ipcaks  the  word,  Let  us  go.  He  does 
not  vouchfafe  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  Achilles,  but  turns 
himfelf  to  Ulyffes,  and  fpeaks  with  a  martial  eloquence. 

V.  74.6.  The  price  of  blood  difrhargd.~\  It  was  the 
cuffom  for  the  murderer  to  go  into  banifliment  one  year ; 
but  if  the  relations  of  the  pcrfon  murdered  were  willing, 
the  criminal  by  paying  them  a  certain  fine,  might  buy 
off  the  exile,  andiemain  at  home.  (It  may  not  be  a- 
mifs  to  obferve,  that  Tro/yjj,  qudfi  (paivvi  properly  fignifies 
a  muldl  paid  for  murder.)  Ajax  fums  up  this  argument 
with  a* great  deal  offtrength  :  we  fee,  fays  he.  a  brother 
forgive  the  murder  of  his  brother,  a  father  that  of  his 
fon :  but  Achilles  will  not  forgive  the  injury  offered  him 
by  taking  away  one  captive  vvoman.     Euihithius. 

V.  754.    Revere  iby  roof,  and  to  thy  guejls  be  kind.'] 

Euftathius 
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And  know  the  men,  of  all  the  Grecian  hoft,  755 

Who  honour  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  mofh 
P  O  foul  of  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide  ! 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  firll  of  Greeks  reply'd) 
Well  halt  thou  fpoke  ;  but  at  the  tyrant's  name 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  foul's  on  llame  :  760 

'Tis  jufl  refentment,  and  becomes  the  brave  ; 
Pifgrac'd,  dilhonour'd,  like  the  vileft  Have ! 
Return  then,  heroes  !  and  our  anfv/cr  bear. 
The  glorious  combate  is  no  more  my  care ; 
Not  'till  amidil  yon'  linking  navy  fLiin,  765 

The  blood  of  Greeks  iliall  dye  the  fable  main  ; 
Not  'till  the  flames,  by  Hector's  fury  thrown, 
Confume  your  vciTels,  and  approach  my  own  ; 

Euflathlus  fays  there  is  fomc  difficulty  in  the  wiginal  of 
this  place.  Why  fliould  Ajax  draw  an  argument  to 
influence  Achilles,  by  patting  him  in  mind  to  reverence 
his  own  habitation  ?  Tlie  latter  part  of  the  verfe  ex- 
plains the  former  :  we,  fays  Ajax,  are  under  your  roof> 
and  let  that  protetS:  us  from  any  ill  ufage  ;  fend  us  not 
away  from  your  houfewidi  contempt,  who  came  hither 
as  friends,  as  fiipplicants,  as  ambaffadors. 

V.  759.  Well  hajl  thou  fhoke\  but  ai  ike  tyrant's  name 
viy  rage  rekindles r\  ^\  e  have  here  the  true  pidure  of 
an  angry  man,  nothing  can  be  better  imagined  to  heighten 
AchiUes's  wrath  ;  lie  owns  that  Teafon  will  induce  him 
to  a  reconciliation,  but  his  anger  is  too  great  to  Kftea 
to  reafon.  He  fpeaks  widi  refpeft  to  thein,  but  upon 
mentioning  Agamemnon  he  files  into  rage :  anger  is  in 
nothing  moie  like  rnadnefs,  than  that  madmen  will  taJk 
fenfibly  enough  upon  any  indifferent  matter;  but  upon 
the  mention  of  the  fubjeft  that  cauled  their  diforder,  thcjr 
fly  out  into  their  ufual  extravagance. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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Juft  there,  tli'  impetaous  homicide  fliall  ftand. 

There  ceafe-his  battle,  and  there  feel  our  hand,         770 

This  laid,  each  prince  a  double  goblet  crown'd. 
And  call:  a  large  libation  on  the  ground  ; 
Then  to  their  velTels,  thro'  the  gloomy  fhades. 
The  chiefs  return;  divine  Ulyfles  leads. 
Meantime  Achilles'  flaves  prepar'd  abed,  77 j; 

With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  foft  linen  fpread : 
There,  'till  the  facred  morn  reftor'd  the  day, 
in  numbers  fweet  the  rev'rend  Phoenix  lay. 
But  in  his  inner  tent,  an  ampler  fpace, 
Achilles  flept ;  and  in  his  warm  embrace  V  7^*^ 

Fair  Diomede  of  the  Lesbian  race. 
Laii,  for  Patroclus  was  the  couch  prepar'd, 
WTicfe  nightly  joys  the  beauteous  Iphis  Hiar'd : 
Achilles  to  his  friend  confign'd  her  charms, 
^^^len  Scyros  fell  before  his  conqu'ring  arms,  78^^ 

And  novv  th'  elecfted  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had  fent, 
Pafs'd  thro' the  hofls,  and  reach "d  the  royal  tent. 
Then  riling  all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands. 
The  peers,  and  leaders  ofth'Achaian  bands 
Hail'd  their  return  :  Atrides  firft  begun.  7^0 

Say  v/hat  fuccels  ?  divine  Laertes'  fon  1 
Achilles'  high  refolves  declare  to  all ; 
Returns  the  chief,  or  mull  our  navy  fall  ? 

Great  king  of  nations  !  (ithacus  reply'd) 
Fix'd  is  his  wrath,  unconquer'd  is  his  pride  ;  7^95  - 

He  flights  thy  friendfliip,  thy  propofals  fcorns, 
And  thus  in'plor'd,  with  fiercer  fury  burns. 
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To  fave  our  army,  and  our  fleets  to  free, 

Is  not  his  care  :  but  left  to  Greece  and  thee. 

Your  eyes  fliall  \iev/,  when  morning  paints  the  fl<y,  800 

Beneath  his  oars  the  whitening  billows  fly, 

Us  too  he  bids  our  oars  and  fails  employ. 

Nor  hope  the  fall  of  hear'n-protetSted  Troy ; 

For  Jove  o'erfliades  her  with  his  arm  divine, 

Infpires  her  war,  and  bids  her  glory  fliine.  805 

Such  was  his  word :  what  farther  he  declar'd, 

Thefe  facred  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard. 

But  rhcenix  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains, 

Safe  to  tranfport  him  to  his  native  plains, 

"When  morning  dawns :  if  other  he  decree,  810 

Kis  age  is  facred,  and  his  choice  is  free* 

V.  806.  Such  nvas  his  nvord.']  It  may  be  allied  here 
why  Ulyfles  fpeaks  only  of  the  anfwer  which  Achilles 

!  made  him  at  iirll:,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  difpofition  to 
which  the  difcourfes  of  Ajax  and  PhcEoix  had  brought 

,  him.  The  quelHon  is  eaflly  anfwered ;  it  is  becaufe  A- 
chilles  is  obftinate  in  his  refentraent ;  and  that  if  at  length 

!  a  litde  moved  by  Phoenix>  and  fliaken  by  Ajax,  he  feem- ' 

'  ed  difpofed  to  take  arms,  it  is  not  out  cf  regard  to  the 
Greeks,  but  only  to  fave  his  own  fquadron,  v/hen  Hector, 
after  having  put  the  Greeks  to  the  fword,  iliall  come  to 
infult  it.  Thus  this  iniitxible  nwn  abat<:s  nothing  of  h'-; 
rage.  It  is  therefore  prudent  in  Ulylfes  to  make  this  re- 
port to  Agamemnon,  to  the  end  that  b;:ing  put  out  of 

.hopes  of  the  aid  with  which  he  flattered  himfeif,  he  may 
concert  with  the  leaders  of  the  army  tlie  racafures  i^.ccc {- 
fary  to  fave  his  fleel  and  troops,     Eufhithius. 
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UlyfTes  ceas'd  :  the  great  Achaian  hofl, 
"With  forrow  feiz'd,  in  confternation  loft, 
-Attend  the  ftern  reply.     Tydides  broke 
The  genVal  filence,  and  undaunted  fpoke.  8 1 5 

Why  fhould  we  gifts  to  proud  Achilles  fend  ? 
Or  ftrive  with  pray'rs  his  haughty  foul  to  bend  ? 
His  country's  woes  he  glories  to  deride, 
And  pray'rs  will  burf?  that  fwelling  heart  with  pride. 
Be  the  fierce  impulfe  of  his  rage  obey'd ;  *  82* 

Our  battles  let  him,  or  defert,  or  aid ; 
Then  let  him  arm  when  Jove  or  he  think  fit ; 
That,  to  his  madnefs,  or  to  heav'n  commit. 
What  for  ourfelves  we  can,  is  always  ours ; 
This  night,  let  due  repaft  refrefh  our  powVs  ;  825 

(For  flrength  confifls  in  fpirits  and  in  blood. 
And  thofe  are  ow'd  to  gen'rous  wine  and  food) 
But  when  the  rofy  mefTenger  of  day 
Strikes  the  blue  mountains  with  her  golden  ray, 
Rang'd  at  the  fhips,  let  all  our  fquadrons  fliine,        830 
In  flaminc  arms,  a  Ions  extended  line :     )  ■ 


V.  816.  Why  should *vie  gifts,  etc.^  This  fpccch  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  charafter  of  Diomed,  every 
word  is  animated  widi  a  martial  courage,  and  worthy  to 
be  delivered  by  a.  gallant  foldier.  He  advifed  fighting 
in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  continues  ftill  in  that 
opinion  ;  and  he  is  no  more  concerned  at  tlie  fpeech  of 
Achilles  novv',  than  he  was  at  that  of  Agamemnon  be* 
fore. 
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In  the  dread  front  let  great  Atrides  (land, 
The  firft  in  danger,  as  in  high  command. 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  lift'ning  heroes  raife. 
Then  each  to  heav'n  the  due  libations  pays  ;  83  J 

'Till  fleep  defcending  o'er  the  tents,  beftows 
The  grateful  blsffings  of  defir'd  repofe. 
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THE    A  R  G  U  iM  E  N  T. 

The  night-adventure  of  Diomed  and  UlyiTes. 


VTO  N  ike  refufal  of  Achilles  to  return  to  the  ariny^ 
■/  the  dijlrefs  of  Jgametnjion  is  defcribed  in  the  inofi 
lively  manner.     He  takes  no  reft  that  nighty   but 
pajfes  through  the  camp,  aiuaking  the  leaders,  and 
contriving  all  pofible  methods  for  the  public  fafeiy, 
Menelausy  Neftor,  Ulyjfes,  andDimifd,  are  employ- 
ed in  raijing  the  reft  of  the  captains.     They  call  a 
tounctlofixjar,  and  deter inine  tofendfcouts  into  the 
enemy"* s  camp,   to  learn  their  pofture,  and  dtfcover 
their  intentions^     Diomed  undertukes  this  hazard- 
ous  enterprize,  and  makes  choice  ofUlyJJesfor  his 
co^npanion.     In  their  parage  they  fnrprize  Dolon, 
|^     fwhom  HeClor  hadfent  on  a  like  defign  to  the  camp 
of  the  Grecia?is,    From  him  they  are  informed  of  the 
Jituation  of  the  Trojan  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  pat' 
ticularly  of  Rhefusy  arid  the  Thraciajis  <who  ivere  late 
ly  arrived %.  They  pafs  on  m)ith  fuccefs  i  kill  Rhefus^ 
luith  feveral  of  his  officers,  and  feize  the  famous 
horfes  of  that  prince,  with  *which  they  return  in  tri" 
umph  to  the  camp. 

The  fame  night  continues ;   the  fcene  lies  in  the  tivfi 
ca?»ps. 


A 


L  L  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vefTels  lay, 
And  loft  in  fleep  the  Ubours  of  the  day : 
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All  but  the  king  ;   with  various  thoughts  oppreft. 

His  country's  cares  lay  rowlio?  In  his  bread. 

As  when  by  light'nings  Jove's  aetherial  pow'r  5: 

Foretels  the  rattling  hail,  or  weighty  (how'r. 

Or  iends  foft  fnews  to  whitea  all  the  fhore^ 

Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar ;, 

By  fits  one  flafh  fucceeds  as  one  expires. 

And  heav  n  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires»  lO' 

It  is  obfervable,  fays  Euflathius,  that  the  poet  very  art- 
fully repairs  the  lofs  of  the  lafl:  day  by  this  nodumal  ftra- 
tagem ;  and  it  is  plain  that  fuch  a  contrivance  was  necef- 
fary :  the  army  was  difpirited,  and  Achilles  inflexible ; 
but  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  adventure  die  Icale  is  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Grecians. 

V.  3.  J II  but  the  king,  etc.^  Homer  here  with  a  very 
fniall  alteration  repeats  the  verfes  which  begin  the  fecond 
book :  he  introduces  Agamemnon  wkh  the  fame  pomp  as 
he  did  Jupiter ;  he  afcribes  to  the  one  the  fame  watchful- 
nefs  over  men,  as  the  other  exercifed  over  the  Gods,  and 
Jove  and  Agamemnon  are  the  only  perfons  awake,  while 
heaven  and  earth  are  afleep.     Euftathius. 

v,  7.  Or  fends  foft  fr.o'ws.']  Scaliger's  criticifrn  againfl 
this  paflage,  that  it  never  lightens  and  fnows  at  the  fame 
time,  is  fufficiently  refuted  by  experience.  See  Boflli  of  the 
epic  poem,  lib.  o^.c,  7.  and  Barnes's  note  on  this  place. 

v.  8.  Or  bids  the  brazen  threat  ofivar  to  roar.^ 
There  is  fomething  very  noble  and  fublime  in  this  image  : 
tiie  vaf  Janvs  of  nvar  is  an  expreflion  that  very  poetically 
reprefents  the  voracioufnefs  of  war,  and  gives  us  a  lively 
idea  of  an  infatiate  monfler.     Euftathius. 

Vi  9.  By  fii^  one fiafo  fucceeds ytX.zP^  It  requires  fome" 
skill  in  Homer  to  take  die  chief  point  of  his  fimilitudes  ; 
he  has  often  been  mifunaerftood  in  that  refpedl,  and  his 
comparifons  have  frequently  been  (trained  to  comply 
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So  burfting  frequent  from  Atrldes'  breaft, 

Sighs  following  fighs  his  inward  fears  confed. 

Now  o'er  the  fields,  dejeded,  he  furvcys 

From  thoufand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze ; 

Hears  in  the  pafTing  wind  their  mufic  blow,  1 5 

And  makes  diitinA  the  voices  of  the  foe. 

Now  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  coafl. 

Anxious  he  forrows  for  th'  endanger'd  hod. 

He  rends  his  hairs,  in  facrifice  to  Jove, 

And  fues  to  him  that  ever  lives  above  :  20 

with  the  fancies  of  commentators.  This  comparifon 
which  is  brought  to  iflufirate  the  frequency  of  Agamem- 
non's fighs,  has  been  ufually  thought  to  rcprefent  in 
general  the  groans  of  the  king  ;  whereas  what  Homer 
had  in  his  view,  was  only  the  quick  fuccefTion  of  thera* 

V.  13,  AW  o'er  the  fields  ^  etc  J  Ariftode  anfwers  a 
criticifm  of  fome  cenfurers  of  Homer  on  tliis  place.  They 
asked  how  it  was  that  Agamemnon,  fhut  up  in  his  tent 
in  the  night,  could  fee  tlie  Trojan  camp  at  one  view,, 
and  the  fleet  at  another,  as  the  poet  reprefents  it  ?  It  is 
{fays  Ariftotle)  only  a  metaphorical  manner  of  fpeech  ; 
to  caft  oni s  eye^  means  but  to  refleci  upon,  or  to  revolve 
in  one's  mind :  and  that  employed  Agamemnon's  thoughts 
m  his  tent,  which  had  been  the  chief  objed  of  his  eyes 
the  day  before. 

V.  19.  He  rends  his  hairs  in  facrifice  to  Jove."]  I  know 
this  adion  of  Agamemnon  has  been  taken  only  as  a  com- 
mon exprefTion  of  grief,  and  fo  indeed  it  was  rendered 
by  Accius,as  cited  by  Tully,  Tufc.  Qusft.  1.  3.  Scindenr 
do  lore  identidem  intonfam  coviavi.  But  whoever  reads 
the  context  will,  I  believe,  be  of  opinion,  that  Jupiter  is 
mentioned  here  on  no  other  account  than  as  he  was 
applied  to  in  the  offering  of  thefe  hairs,  in  an  humble 
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Inly  he  groans  ;  while  glory  and  defpair 
Divide  his  heart,  and  wage  a  doubtful  war. 

A  thoufand  cares  his  lab'ring  breafl  revolves  ; 
To  feek  fage  Neftor  now  the  chief  refolves. 
With  him,  in  wholefome  counfels,  to  debate  25 

What  yet  remains  to  fave  th'  afflided  ftate. 
He  rofe,  and  firft  he  cafl  his  mantle  round. 
Next  on  his  feet  the  fliining  fandals  bound ; 

fupplication  to  the  offended  deity,  who  had  fo  lately 
manifefled  his  anger. 

V.  27.  He  rofe,  and  fir/}  he  caft  his  mantle  round.'] 
I  fancy  it  will  be  entertaining  to  the  reader,  to  obferve 
how  well  the  poet  at  all  times  fuits  his  defcriptions  ta 
the  circumflances  of  the  perfons  ;  we  mud:  remember 
that  tliis  book  continues  the  ad-ions  of  one  night  ;  th© 
whole  army  is  now  afleep,  and  Homer  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  giYt  us  a  defcription  of  feverai  of  his  heroes 
fuitable  to  their  proper  chara<5lers.  Agamemnon,  who 
is  every  where  defcribed  as  anxious  for  the  good,  of  his 
people,  is  kept  av/ake  by  a  fatherly  care  for  their  pre- 
fervation.  Menelaus,  for  whofe  fake  the  Greeks  had 
fuffered  fo  greatly,  fliares  all  their  misfortunes,  and  is 
refUefs  while  they  are  in  danger.  Neftor,  a  provident, 
wife,  old  man,  ficrifices  his  reft  even  in  the  extremity  of 
age,  to  his  love  for  his  country.  Ulyfies,  a  perfon  next 
to  Neftor  in  wifdom,  is  ready  at  the  firll:  fummons ;  he 
finds  it  hard,  while  the  Greeks  fuffer,  to  compofe  him- 
felf  to  fleep,  but  is  eafily  awaked  to  march  to  its  defence^ 
but  Diomed,  who  is  every  where  defcribed  as  a  daring 
warrior,  fleeps  unconcerned  at  the  nearnefs  of  the  ene- 
my, but  is  not  awaked  without  fome  violence  :  he  is  faid 
to  be  afleep,  but  he  fleeps  like  a  foldier  in  compleat  arms. 

I  could  not  pafs  over  one  circumftance  in  this  place 
in  relation  to  Neftor.     It  is  a  pleafure  to  fee  what  care 
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A  lion's  yellow  fpoils  his  back  conceai'd ; 

His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  jav'lin  held.  30 

Meanwhile  his  brother,  prefl:  with  equal  woes, 

Alike  deny'd  the  gifts  of  foft  repofe, 

Laments  for  Greece  ;  that  in  his  caufe  before 

So  much  had  fuffer'd,  and  mufl  fuffer  more. 

A  leopard's  fpotted  hide  his  (lioulders  fpread;  35 

A  brazen  helmet  glitter'd  on  his  head  : 

Thus  (with  a  jav'lin  in  his  hand)  he  went 

To  wake  Atrldes  in  the  royal  tent. 

Already  wak'd,  Atrides  he  defcry'd, 

His  armour  buckling  at  his  vefTel's  fide,  40 

Joyful  they  met;  the  Spartan  thus  begun  : 

Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on  ! 

Sends  he  fome  fpy,  amidft  thefe  filent  hours, 

To  try  yon'  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powVs  ? 

the  poet  takes  of  his  favourite  counfellor:  he  defcribes 
him  lying  in  a  foft  bed,  wraps  him  up  in  a  warm  cloak, 
to  prefer  ve  his  age  from  the  coldncfs  of  the  night  •  but  Di- 
oraed,  a  gallant,  young  hero,  lleeps  upon  the  ground  in  o- 
pen  air ;  and  indeed  every  warrior  is  dreft  in  arms  pecu- 
liar to  that  feafon  :  the  hide  of  a  lion  or  leopard  is  what 
they  all  put  on,  being  not  to  engage  an  enemy,  but  to 
meet  their  friends  in  council.      Eultathius. 

V.  43!  Sends  he  fome  fpy.,  etc.^  Menelaus  in  this  place 
ftarts  a  defign,  which  is  afterwards  propofed  by  Nedor  in 
council;  the  poet  knew  that  the  projefl  wonld  come  with 
greater  weight  nom  the  age  of  the  one,  than  from  the 
youth  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  valiant  would  be  ready 
to  execute  a  defign,  which  fo  venerable  a  counfellor  had 
formed.    Eufcathius. 
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But  fay,  v/hat  hero  Ihall  fufraln  that  tafli  ?  4^ 

Such  bold  explo'.s  uncommon  courage  aflt, 
Guidelefs,  alone,  thro'  night's  dark  fliade  to  gOt 
And  'midft  a  hoftile  camp  explore  the  foe  ? 

To  whom  the  king.     In  fuch  difurefs  wc  fland, 
No  vulgar  counfels  our  aifairs  demand ;  50 

Greece  to  prcferve,  is  now  no  eafy  part, 
But  aflis  high  wifdom,  deep  defi^n,  and  art. 
For  Jove  averfe  our  humble  pray  V  denies, 
And  bows  his  head  to  Hedor's  iacrifice. 
What  eye  has  witnefs'd,  or  what  ear  bcllev'd,  55 

In  one  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  atchievM, 
Such  wond'rous  deeds  as  He<n:or's  hand  has  done, 
And  we  beheld  the  lafl:  revolving  fun  ? 

V.  ^7.  Stich'VJOnd''rotis  deeds  as  HeSIor^s  hand^  ^XsiPj^V^Q  ' 
hear  Agamemnon  in  this  pl?ce  launching  into  the  praifcs 
of  a  gallant  enemy ;  but  if  any  one  think  that  he  raifes 
the  adions  of  Hecftor  too  bn'h,  and  fets  him  above  A- 
chilles  himfelf,  this  objection  will  vanirti,  if  he  confiders 
that  he  commends  him  as  the  braveft  of  mere  men,  but 
ftill  he  is  not  equal  to  Achilles,  who  was  defcended  from 
a  goddefs.  Agamemnon  undoubtedly  had  Achilles  in  his 
thoughts  when  he  fiys, 

Sprung  from  no  God^  etc. 

But  his  anger  will  not  let  him  even  name  the  man  wliom 
he  thus  obliquely  praifes. 

Euftathius  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  tlie  poet  afcribes 
the  gallant  exploits  of  He^%r  to  his  piety  ;  and  had  he 
not  been  favoured  by  Jove,  he  had  not  been  thus  vic- 
torious. 

He  alfo  remarks  that  there  is  a  doubk  tautology  ra 

this 
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What  honours  the  belov'd  of  Jove  adorn  ! 
Sprung  from  no  <}od,  and  of  no  goddefs  born,  6d 

Yet  fuch  his  ads,  as  Greeks  unborn  fliall  tell, 
J^nd  curfe  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 
Now  fpeed  thy  hafty  courfe  along  the  fleet, 
There  call  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete ; 
Ourfelf  to  hoary  Neflor  v/ill  repair  ;  65 

To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care ; 
(For  Neftors  influence  bed  that  quarter  guides, 
■\Vhofe  fon  with  Merion,  o'er  the  watch  prefides.) 
To  whom  the  Spartan  :   Thefe  th}"^  orders  born, 
Say  fiiall  I  ftay,  or  with  difpatch  return  ?  70 

There  (halt  thou  (lay,  (the  king  of  men  reply' d  ) 
Elfe  may  we  mifs  to  meet,  without  a  guide, 
The  paths  fo  many,  and  the  camp  fo  wide. 


I 


this  fpeech  of  Agamemnon,  as  '^rju  kcu  ^aXiy^ov^  r'-V-*'?^ 
ti,Y,ri(ra,(r^cii  and  tgyoi  tpp'sle.  This  proceeds  from  the  won- 
der which  the  king  endea^^ours  to  exprefs  at  the  greatnefs 
•of  Hedtor's  a^ftions :  he  labours  to  make  his  words  an- 
fwer  the  great  idea  he  had  conceived  of  them  ;  and  while 
his  mind  dwells  upon  the  fame  objcdl,  he  falls  into  the 
fame  manner  of  exprelTmg  it.  This  is  very  natural  to  a 
perfon  in  his  circumftances,  v/hofe  thou:ghts  are  as  it  v/ere 
pent  up,  and  flruggle  for  an  utterance. 

V.  73.  The  paths  fo  many  ^  etc.]  It  is  plain  from  this 
Terfe,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  that  the  art  of  for- 
tification was  in  fome  degree  of  perfe6tion  in  Homer's 
days :  here  are  Knes  drawn,  that  traverfe  the  camp  e- 
very  way ;  the  (hips  are  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  a 
rampart,  and  filly  ports  made  at  proper  diflances,  that 
they  might  whhout  difhculty  either  retire  or  ifTue  out,  as 
the  occafion  fliould  require.     Euftathius. 

Vol.  II.  U 
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Still,  with  your  voice,  tlie  flothful  fcldicrs  raife, 

Urge  by  their  father's  fame,  their  future  praife.  75 

Forget  we  now  our  fhite  and  lofty  birth  ; 

Not  titles  liere,  but  works,  mun:  prove  our  worth. 

To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below : 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe. 

This  faid  each  parted  to  his  fev'rai  cares ;  So 

The  king  to  Neflor's  fable  fliip  repairs  ; 
The  fage  protecTtor  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch 'd  In  his  bed,  with  aJi  his  arras  around ; 
The  various  colour 'd  fcarf,  the  fliieid  he  rears. 
The  fliining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  fpears  ;  S^ 

Tlie  dreadful  weapons  of  the  v/arrior's  rage. 
That,  old  in  arms,  difdain'd  the  peace  of  age. 
Then  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head. 
The  hoary  monarch  rais'd  his  eyes,  and  faid. 

What  art  thou,  fpeak,  that  on  dcfigns  unknown,    90 
While  others  fieep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone ; 
Seek'fl  thou  fome  friend,  or  nightly  centinel ; 
?{and  off,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpofctell. 


V.  92.  5'cf/y?  thoii  fovie  friend ^  or  nightly  ccntinelf'] 
It  has  been  thcuglit  d:iat  Neftor  aOvS  this  queftlon  up- 
on the  account  of  his  fon  Thrafyraedc?,  who  command- 
ed the  guard  thut  night.  He  feems  to  be  under  fome 
apprehenhoi~j  left  he  fliould  have  remitted  the  watch. 
And  it  may  alfo  be  gathered  from  this  pafTage,  that  in 
thofe  times  the  ufe  of  the  watch -word  was  unknown ; 
becaufe  Neftor  is  oblidged  to  croud  feveral  queflions  to- 
gether, before  he  can  learn  whither  Agamemnon  be  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  1  he  fliortnefs  of  t.l:e  qiieftions 
agrees  .^daiirably  with  the  occafion  upon  whicli  they 
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O  Ton  of  Neleiis,  (thus  the  king  rejoin 'd) 
Pride  of  the  Greeks,  and  glory  of  thy  kind  !  95 

Lo  here  the  wretched  Agamemnon  ftands, 
Th' unhappy  gen'ral  of  the  Grecian  bands; 
Whom  Jore  decrees  with  daily  cares  to  bend, 
And  woes  that  only  with  liis  life  Hiall  end  ! 
Scarce  can  my  knees  thefe  trembhng  limbs  fiilt.iin,    i€>0 
And  fcarce  my  heart  fupport  its  load  of  pain. 
No  tafle  of  deep  thefe  heavy  e3''es  have  known ; 
Conflis'd,  and  fad,  I  wander  thus  alone, 
With  fears  didratfled,  v/ith  no  fix'd  defjgn  ; 
And  all  my  people's  miferies  are  mine.  105 

If  ought  of  ufe  thy  waking  thoughts  fjgged:, 
(Since  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  font  of  red) 
Impart  thy  counfel,  and  affid  thy  friend  ; 
Nov/  let  us  jointly  to  die  trench  defcend. 


were  made  ;  it  being  neceflary  that  Nedor  flionld  be  i!i> 
mediately  informed  who  he  was,  that  paffed  along  the 
camp  :  if  a  fpy,  that  he  might  dand  upon  his  guard ;  if 
a  friend,  that  he  might  not  caiife  an  alarm  to  be  given  to 
the  army,  by  multiplying  queftions.     FAiftathius. 

V.  96.  Lo  here  the  ivretched  j3ga7nemnon  Jlands."] 
Eufbthius  obferves,  that  Agamemnon  here  paints  his  di- 
ftrefs  in  a  very  pathedcal  manner  :  while  the  meaneft  fol- 
dier  is  at  red,  the  general  wanders  about  difconfolate,  and 
is  fuperior  now  in  nothinrt  fo  much  as  in  forrow :  but 
this  forrow  proceeds  not  from  a  bafe  abje6t  fpirit,  but 
from  a  generous  difpofition ;  he  is  not  anxious  for  the 
lofs  of  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  fufferings  of  his  people  : 
it  is  a  noble  forrow,  and  fprings  from  a  commendable 
tendernefs  and  humanity. 
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At  ev'ry  gate  the  fainting  guard  excite,  no 

Tir'd  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  night : 
Elfe  may  the  fudden  foe  our  works  invade, 
So  near,  and  favour 'd  by  the  gloomy  fhade. 

To  him  thus  Neflor.     Trull  the  pow'rs  above. 
Nor  think  proud  Hedtor's  hopes  confirm 'd  by  Jove :  1 1  > 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind. 
And  the  wife  counfels  of  th'  eternal  mind  ? 
Audacious  He6lor,  if  the  Gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  rife  and  rage  again. 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain  ?    ^120 
Lo  faithful  Neftor  thy  command  obeys  ; 
The  care  is  next  our  other  chiefs  to  raife  : 
UlyiTes,  Diomed  we  chiefly  need; 
Meges  for  flrength,  Oileus  fam'd  for  fpeed. 
Some  other  be  difpatch'd,  of  nimbler  feet,  "^125 

To  thofe  tall  fliips,  remoted  of  the  fleet, 
Wiiere  lie  great  Ajax,  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  roufe  the  Spartan  I  myfelf  decree  ; 
Dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee,  , 

Yet  mufl:  I  tax  his  floih,  that  claims  no  /hare  130 

With  his  great  brother  in  his  martial  care  : 
Him  it  behov'd  to  ev'ry  chief  to  fue. 
Preventing  ev'ry  part  perform'd  by  you  ; 
For  ftrong  neceifity  our  toils  demands. 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  our  hands.  135 

To  whom  the  king  :  'W^ith  rev'rence  we  allow 
Thy  jufl  rebukes,  yet  learn  to  fpare  them  now. 
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My  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 

He  feems  reniils,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind  ; 

Thro' too  much  def'rence  to  our  fov'reign  fway,       1 40 

Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way. 

But  now,  our  ills  induftrious  to  prevent, 

Long  ere  the  reft,  he  rofe,  and  fought  my  tent.  . 

The  chiefs  you  nam'd,  already,  at  his  call. 

Prepare  to  meet  us  at  the  navy- wall ;  145 

AiTembiing  there,  between  the  trench  and  gates, 

Near  the  night-guards,  our  chofen  council  waits. 

Then  none  (faid  Neftor)  (hall  hia  rule  withfta  nd, 
-For  great  exaiiples  juflify  command. 

Witli  that,  ilie  venerable  warrior  rofe  ;  150- 

The  fhining  greaves  his  manly  legs  inclofe ; 
His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  join'd. 
Warm  with  the  fofteft  wool,  and  doubly  lin'd. 


v.  I$S.  My  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kindJ^  A- 
gamemnon  is  every  where  reprefented  as  the  greateft: 
example  of  brotherly  atlcdion ;  and  he  at  all  times  de- 
fends Menelaus,  but  never  with  more  addrefs  than  now  : 
Ncftor  had  accufed  Menelaus  of  flotli ;  the  king  is  his 
advocate,  but  pleads  his  excufe  only  in  part :  he  does 
not  intirely  acquit  him,  becaufe  he  vv'ould  net  contradi(5l 
fo  wife  a  man  cis  Neflor ;  nor  does  he  condemn  him, 
becaufe  his  brother  at  this  time  was  not  guilty ;  but  he 
very  artfully  turns  the  imputation  of  Neftcr  to  the  praile 
of  Menelaus  ;  and  affirms,  that  what  might  feem  to  be 
remiffnefs  in  his  chara(3er,  was  only  a  deference  to  his 
authority,  and  that  his  feeming  inaftivity  was  but  an  un- 
^villingnefs  to  acl:  without  command.     Euftathius, 
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Then  rufliing  from  his  tent,  he  fnatch'd  in  hafte 

His  fteely  lance,  that  lighten'd,  as  he  patt.  155 

The  camp  he  travers'd  thro'  the  Oeeplng  croud, 

Stopt  at  UlyiTes'  tent,  and  call'd  aioud. 

UlyfTes,  fudden  as  the  voice  was  fent,  M 

Awakes,  ftarts  up,  and  ilTues  from  his  tent.  ^^ 

What  new  dzflrefs,  what  fudden  caufe  of  fright         160 

Thus  leads  you  wand'ring  in  the  filent  night  ? 

O  prudent  chief !   (the  Pylian  fage  reply 'd) 

Wife  as  thou  art,  be  now  thy  wifdom  try'd  : 

Whatever  means  of  fafety  can  be  fought, 

Whatever  counfcls  can  infpire  our  thought,  16  S 

Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight; 

All,   all  depend  on  this  important  night ! 

He  heard,  return'd,  and  took  his  painted  fliield : 
Then  join'd  the  chiefs,  and  follow 'd  thro'  the  field. 
Without  his  tent,  bold  Diomed  tliey  found,  170 

All  (heath'd  in  arms,  his  brave  companions  round  ; 
Each  funk  in  deep,  extended  on  the  field. 
His  head  reclining  on  his  boify  fhield. 
A  wood  of  fpears  ftood  by,  that  fixt  upright. 
Shot  from  their  flafliing  points  a  quiv'ring  light.        17^ 

V.  174.  ^  <vooodof fpears  flood  hy,  etc.]]  The  pidure 
here  given  us  of  Diomed  fleeping  in  his  arms,  with  his 
foldiers  about  him,  and  the  fpears  (Hcking  upright  in 
the  earth,  has  a  near  refemblance  to  that  in  the  firfl-  book 
of  Samuel,  ch.  26.  v.  7.  Saul  lay  JJjeping  within  the 
trench,  and  hh  fpcarjiuck  in  the  ground  at  his  holjlsr  ,* 
hut  Ahner  and  the  people  lay  round  atcut  him» 
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A  bull's  black  hide  cotnpos'd  the  hero's  bed  ; 
A  fplendid  carpet  roU'd  beneath  his  head. 
Then,  with  his  foot,  old  Neftor  gently  fhakes 
The  flumb'ring  chief,  and  in  thefe  words  awakes. 

Rife,  fon  of  Tydeus  !  to  the  brave  and  flrong       180 
Reft  feems inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long. 
Bat  fleep'it  tiiou  now  ?  when  from  yon'  hill  the  foe 
Hanps  o'er  the  fleet,  and  fhades  our  walls  below  ? 

At  this,  foft  {lumber  from  his  eye-lids  fled  ; 
The  warrior  faw  the  hoary  chief,  and  faid,  185 

Wond'rous  old  man  !  whofe  foul  no  refpite  knows, 
Tho'  years  and  honours  bid  thee  feek  repofe. 
Let  younger  Greeks  our  fleeping  warriors  wake  ; 
111  fits  thy  age  thefe  toils  to  undertake. 
My  friend,  (he  anfwer'd)  gen'rous  is  thy  care,  190 

Thefe  toils,  my  fubjeds  and  my  fons  might  bear. 
Their  loyal  thoughts  and  pious  loves  confpire 
To  eafe  a  fov 'reign,  and  relieve  a  fire. 


p^    V.  182.  Fro7n  yon' hill  the  foe,  Qtc,"]    It  is  neceflary, 

if  we  would  form  an  exa6t  idea  of  the  battles  of  Homer 

to  carry  in  our  minds  the  place   where  the  action  was 

fought.     It   will  therefore  be  proper  to  inquire  where 

that  eminence  flood,  upon  which  the  Trojans  encamped 

this  night.     Euflathius   is  inclinable  to  believe  it  was 

Callicolone,  (the  fituation  of  which  you  will  find  in  the 

map  of  Homer's  battles)  but  it  will  appear  from  what 

Dolon  fays,  v.  487.  (of  Hec1:or's  being  encamped  at  the 

luonumenj:  of  Ilus)  that  this  eminence  mufl:  be  the  Tu* 

mulus  on  which  that  monument  wa«  fituate,  and  fo  the 

old  fchoUail  righdy  explains  it. 
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But  now  the  lad  defpair  furrounds  our  hod  ; 

No  hour  muO:  pafs,  ..o  moment  imll  be  loft ;  195 

Each  fingle  Greek,  in  this  conddfive  drife, 

Stands  on  the  (harped  edge  of  death  or  \[^q  : 

Yet  if  my  years  tliy  kind  regard  engage, 

Employ  thy  youth  as  I  employ  my  age ; 

Succeed  to  theie  my  cares,  and  rouze  the  red ;         200 

He  ferves  me  mod,  wlio  ferves  his  country  bed. 

This  fiid,  the  hero  o'er  his  dioulders  flung 
A  lion's  fpoilsj  that  to  his  ankles  hung  ; 
Then  feiz'd  his  pond'rous  lance,  and  drode  along, 
Meges  the  bold,  with  Ajax  fam'd  for  fpeed,  205 

The  warrior  rouz'd,  and  to  the  intrenchments  led. 

And  now  tlie  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  guard ; 
A  wakeful  fc]^uadron,  each  in  arms  prepar'd  : 

V.  194.  But  nonxithe  lajl  de/pairftirroufids  our  hoj},"^ 
The  different  behaviour  of  Nedor  upon  the  fame  occafi- 
on,  to  different  perfons,  is  worthy  obfervation :  Aga- 
memnon was  under  a    concern  and  dejedlion  of  fpirit 
from  the  danger  of  his  army ;  to  raife  his  courage,  Ne- 
dor gave  him  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  reprefented  the  date 
of  aft'airs  in  the  mod  favourable  view.     But  he  applies 
himfelf  to  Diomed,  who  is  at  all  times  enterprizing  and 
incapable  of  defpair,  in  a  far  different  manner  :  he  turns 
the  darked  fide  to  him,  and  gives  the  worfi:  profpec^  of 
their  condition.     This  conduc!!:  (fays  Eudathius)  diews 
a  great  deal  of  prudence  :    it  is  the  province  of  wifdom 
to  encourage  the  dilTieartned  with  hopes,  and  to  qua- 
lify the  forward  courage  of  the  daring  with  fears  ;  that 
tlie  valour  of  the  one  may  not  fink  through  defpair,  nor 
tliat  of  thp  other  fly  out  into  raflmefs. 
V.  207.  iV<7iy  tke  chiefs  approach  the  ?ilghtly  guard. ~\ 
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Th'  unweary'd  v/atch  their  lii{:'ning  leaders  keep. 

And  couching  clofe,  repel  invading  fleep.  2IO 

So  faithful  dogs  their  fleecy  charge  maintain. 

With  toil  prote(5led  from  the  prowling  train ; 

"When  the  gaunt  iionefs,  with  hunger  bold, 

Springs  from  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  fold  : 

It  is  ufual  in  poetry  to  pafs  over  little  circumftances,  and 
carry  on  the  greater.  Menelaus  in  this  book  was  fent  to 
call  fome  of  the  leaders :  the  poet  has  too  much  judgment 
to  dwell  upon  the  trivial  particulars  of  his  performing  this 
mefTage,  but  lets  us  knov/  by  the  fequel  that  he  had  per- 
formed it.  It  would  have  clogged  the  poetical  narration 
to  have  told  us  hov/  Menelaus  waked  the  heroes  to  whom 
he  was  difpatched,  and  had  been  but  a  repetition  of  what 
the  poet  had  fully  defcribed  before  :  he  therefore  (fays 
the  fame  author)  drops  thefe  particulaiities,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  fupplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It 
is  fo  in  painting,  the  painter  does  not  always  draw  at  the 
full  length,  but  leaves  what  is  wanting  to  be  added  by 
the  fancy  of  the  beholder. 

V.  211.  So  faithful  dogs,  etc.]  This  fimile  Is  in  all 
its  parts  jufl  to  the  defcription  it  is  meant  to  illuftrate. 
The  dogs  reprefent  the  watch,  the  flock  the  Greeks,  the 
fold  their  camp,  -and  the  v/ild  beaft  that  Invades  them, 
Heclor.  The  place,  poflure,  and  circumilance,  are  paint- 
ed with  the  utmolt  life  and  nature . 

Euilathius  takes  notice  of  one  particular  in  this  de- 
fcription, Vv^iich  fhews  the  manner  in  v/hich  their  centi- 
nels  keep  their  guard.  Tlie  poet  tells  us  that  they/?/*? 
do'-cjn  'vjith  their  arms  in  their  hands.  I  think  that  this 
was  not  fo  prudent  a  method  as  Is  now  ufed ;  it  being 
almoil  impolnble  for  a  man  that  (lands,  to  drop  afleep, 
whereas  one  that  is  feated,  may  eafily  be  overpowered 
by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  watch. 
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Thro'  breaking  woods  her  ruftllng  coiirfe  tliey  hear ;  2 1  c 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamours  ftrike  their  ear 
Of  hounds  and  men ;  they  ftart,  they  gaze'around, 
"Watch  ev'ry  fide,  and  turn  to  ev'ry  found. 
Thus  v/atch'd  the  Grecians,  cautious  of  furprize. 
Each  voice,  each  motion  drew  their  ears- and  eyes  ;  220 
Each  ftep  of  pafling  feet  increas'd  th' affright; 
And  hoftile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  fghtr. 
Neflor  with  joy  the  v/akeful  band  furvey'd, 
And  thus  accofled  thro'  the  gloomy  fhade. 
Tis  well,  my  fons  i   5'our  nightly  cares  employ,       225- 
Elfe  mud:  our  hofl  become  the  fcorn  of  Troy. 
\Vatch  thus,  and  Greece  fhall  live— The  hero  faid"; 
Then  o'er  the  trench  the  following  chieftains  led. 
His  fon^  and  godlike  Merion  march 'd  behind, 
(For  thefe  the  princes  to  their  council  join'd)  230. 

The  trenches  pafl,  th'  affembled  kings  around 
In  fiient  ftate  the  conlidory  crown'd. 


V.  328.  T/je/7  0  er  the  trench  fhe/o/loiving  chieftainr 
leJJ  The  reafon  why  Neftor  did  not  open  the  council 
within  the  trenches,  was  with  a  defign  to  encourage  the 
guards,  and  thofe  whom  he  intended  to  fend  to  enter 
the  Trojan  camp.  It  would  have  appeared  unreafon- 
able  to  fend  otiiei'S  over  the  intrenchments  upon  a  ha- 
zardous enterprize,  and  not  to  have  dared  himfelf  to  fet 
a  foot  beyond  them.  This  alfo  could  not  fail  of  infla- 
ming the  courage  of  the  Grecian  fpies,  who  would  know 
themfelves  not  to  be  far  from  afUftance,  while  fo  many 
of  the  princes  were  paifed  over  the  ditch  as  well  as  they, 
Eudathius. 
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A  place  there  was  yet  undefil'd  with  gore, 
The  fpot  where  He<5ior  ftopp'd  his  rage  before, 
When  night  defcending,  from  his  vengeful  hand,     235 
Repriev'd  the  relicks  of  the  Grecian  band: 
(The  plain  beflde  v/ith  mang'.id  corps  was  Spread, 
And  all  his  progrefs  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead. ) 
There  fate  the  mournful  kings  :  when  Neleus'  ion 
Tlie  council  opening,  in  thefe  words  begun.  240 

Is  there  (faid.  he)  a  chief  fo  greatly  brave, 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  his  country  fave  ? 
Lives  there  a  man,  who  f  ngly  dares  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  feize  feme  ftraggling  foe  ? 

V.  241 .  //  there  {faid  he')  a  chief  fo  greatly  brave  P'\ 
:  "Nedor  propofes  his  defign   of  fending    (pies  into  the 
Trojan  army  with  a  great  deal  of  addrefs  :    he  begins 
with  a  general  fentence,   and  will  not  chiife   any   one 
hero,  for  fear  of  difgufting  the  reft  :  had  Neilor  named 
the  perfon,  he  would  ha.^'e  paid  him  a  complement  tliat 
was  fure  to  be  attended  with  the  hazard  of  Iris  liie  ;  and 
that  perfon  might  liave  believed  that  Nedor  expofed. 
i  him  to  a  danger,  which  his  honour  would  not  let  him 
decline  ;  while  the  reft  might  have  refented  fuch  a  par- 
tiality, which  would  have  feemed  to  give  the  prefcience 
to  another  before   them.     It  therefore  was  wifiom  in 
Neftor  to  propofc  the  defign  in  general  terms   vvhereby 
all  the  gallant  men  that  offered  themfelves  fatisfied  tl.eir 
honour,   by  b-^ing    willing   to   fliare  the    danger   with 
i  1  Diomcd  ;   and  it  was  no  difgrace  to  be  left  behind,  after 
1 '  they  had  offered  to  hazard  their  lives  for  tlieir  country. 
.  Euftathias. 

;  V.  244.  Or  feize  fomc  Jlraggli7]g  fee  ?~\  It  is  worthy 
j»  obfervation  with  hov/  njuch  caution  Neftors  opens  thi^ 
\  defign,  and  with  how  much  courage  Diomed  accepts  it. 
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Or  favour'd  by  the  night  approach  fo  near,  245 

Their  fpeech,  dielr  counfels,  and  defigns  to  hear  ? 

If  to  befiege  our  navies  they  prepare, 

Or  Troy  once  more  mufl:  be  the  feat  of  war  ! 

This  ceold  he  learn,  and  to  our  peers  recite, 

And  pafs  unharmed  the  dangers  of  the  night ;  250 

What  fame  were  his  thro'  ail  fuccecding  days, 

While  Phoebus  fnines,  or  men  have  tongues  to  praife  ? 

What  gifts  his  grateful  country  would  beftow  ? 

What  mufl:  not  Greece  to  her  deliv'rer  owe  ? 

A  fable  ewe  each  leader  fiiould  provide,  255 

With  each  a  fable  lambkin  by  her  fide ; 

At  ev'ry  rite  his  fnare  fhould  be  increas'd. 

And  his  the  foremoft  honours  of  the  feaft. 

Fear  held  them  mute  :  alone,  untaught  to  fear,  ' 

Tydldes  fpoke The  man  you  feek,  is  here»       260  - 

Thro'  3^on'  black  camps  to  bend  my  dang'rous  way, 
Some  God  within  comjnands,  and  I  obey.  f 

But  let  fome  other  chofen  warrior  join. 
To  raife  my  hopes,  and  fecond  my  defign. 
//     By  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid  265 

ii     Great  deeds  are  done,  and  gicat  difcov'ries  made; 

Neibr  forms  it  with  coolnefs,  but  Dioraed  embraces  it 
with  warmth  and  refolution.  'Neftor  only  propofes  that 
fome  man 'would  approach  the  enemv  and  intercept  fome 
ftraggling  Trojan,  but  Diomed  offers  to  penetrate  the 
very  camp.  Neftor  v/as  afraid  left  no  one  fliould  under- 
take it :  Diomed  overlooks  the  danger,  and  prefcnts 
himfelf,  as  willing  to  march  againft  the  whole  army  of 

Trov.     Euftathius. 

The 
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The  wife  new  pmdence  from  j^ie  wife  acquire, 
And  one  brave  hero  fans  another's  fire. 

Contending  leaders  at  the  word  arofe  : 
Each  gen'rous  breafl  with  emuJatton  glows:  270 

So  brave  a  taflv  each  Ajax  drove  to  fliare. 
Bold  Merion  ftrove,  and  Nefbr's  valiant  heir ; 
The  Spartan  wifli'd  the  fecond  place  to  gain, 
And  great  UlyfTes  wifh'd,  nor  wifli'd  in  vain. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  men  the  conteil:  ends  :  27^ 

Thou  iirft  of  warriors,  and  thou  befl:  of  friends, 
Undaunted  Dionied  !  what  chief  to  join 
In  this  great  enterprize,  is  only  thine. 
Juft  be  thy  choice,  without  afiedion  made^ 
To  birth,  or  ofHce,  no  refped  be  paid :  280 

Let  worth  detern:iine  here.     The  monarch  ipake. 
And  inly  trembled  for  his  brotlier's  fike, 

V.  280.  To  birth  or  ofji:s  no  refped:  h^  pmd,~]  Eufla- 
thius  remarks,  that  Ag^imemnon  artfully  ileals  away  his 
'brother  from  danger ;  the  fondnefs  he  bears  to  him 
makes  him  think  him  unequal  to  fo  bold  an  enterprize, 
and  prefer  his  fafety  to  his  glory.  He  farther  adds, 
that  the  poet  intended  to  condemn  that  faulty  modefty 
which  makes  one  fometimes  prefer  a  nobleman  before 
a  perfon  of  more  real  wordi.  To  be  greatly  bom  is 
an  happinefs,  but  no  merit ;  whereas  perfonal  nrtues  fhew 
a.  man  worthy  of  that  greatnefs  to  which  he  is  not  born. 

It  appears  from  hence,  how  honourable  it  was  of  old 
to  go  upon  thefe  parties  by  night,  or  undertake  thole 
offices  which  are  now  only  the  task  of  common  foldiers, 
Gideon  in  the  book  of  Judges  (as  Dacier  obferves)  goes 
as  a  fpy  into  the  camp  01"  Midian,  though  he  v^'as  at  that 
time  general  of  the  Ifraelites. 

V  o  L.  IL  X 
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Then  thus  (the  Godlil^  Diomed  rejoin'd) 
My  choice  declares  the  impulfe  of  my  mind. 
How  can  I  doubt,  while  great  Ulyffes  (lands  285 

To  lend  his  counfels,  and  aflift  our  hands  ? 
A  chief,  whofe  fafety  is  Minerra's  care  ; 
5o  fam'd,  fo  dreadful,  in  the  works  of  war  : 
Blefl:  in  his  condud,  I  no  aid  require, 
Wifdom  like  his  might  pafs  thro'  flames  of  fire.         290 

It  fits  thee  not,  before  thefe  chiefs  of  fame, 
(Reply 'd  the  fage)  to  praife  me,  or  to  blame  ; 


V.  289.  BlcJ}  in  his  condtiH.']  There  required  fome 
addrefs  in  Diomed  to  make  his  choice  without  offending 
the  Grecian  princes;  each  of  them  might  think  it  an 
Indignity  to  be  refufed  fuch  a  place  ofhonour.  Diomed 
therefore  chufes  UlyfTes,  not  becaufe  he  is  braver  than 
the  reft,  but  becaufe  he  is  wifer.  This  part  of  his  cha- 
rafter  was  allowed  by  all  the  leaders  of  die  army  ;  and 
•none  of  them  thought  it  a  dilparageraent  to  themfelves 
as  they  were  men  of  valour,  to  fee  the  firll  place  given 
to  UlyiTes  in  point  of  wifdora.  No  doubt  but  the  poet, 
by  caufing  Dicmed  to  maJce  this  choice,  intended  to  in- 
linuate  that  valour  ought  always  to  be  tempered  with 
wifdom  ;  to  the  end  that  what  is  defigned  with  prudence 
may  be  executed  v/ith  refection.     Euftathius. 

V,  291.  It  fits  thee  not  to  praife  me^  or  to  blame  f\  The 
modelty  of  Ulyfies  in  this  paffage  is  very  remarkable ; 
tliough  undoubtedly  he  deferved  to  be  praifed,  yet  he 
interrupts  Diomed  rather  than  he  would  be  a  hearer  of 
his  own  commendation.  What  Diomed  fpoke  In  praife 
-jof  UlylTes,  was  uttered  to  juftify  liis  choice  of  him  to 
the  leaders  of  the  army ;  otherwife  the  praife  he  had 
given  him,  would  have  been  no  better  than  flattery, 
^liiflathius. 
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Praife  from  a  friend,  or  cenfi.ire  from  a  foe, 

Are  loft  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 

But  let  us  hade — Night  rolls  the  hours  away,         295 

The  red'ning  orient  fliews  the  coming  da}^ 

The  (tars  fiiine  fainter  on  th'astherial  plains, 

And  of  night's  empire  but  a  third  remains. 

Thus  having  fpoke,  with  geh'rous  ardour  prefl:, 
In  arms  tenific  their  huge  limbs  they  dreii.  300 

V.  295, Night  rolls  the  hours  av-'aj, 

The  jlars  Jhins  faititer  on  th\^tberial  plains, 
j^nd  of  flight' s  empire  but  a  third  reviains^ 
It  has  been  objedted  that  UlyfTes  is  guilty  of  a  threefold 
tautology,  when  every  word  he  uttered  fliews  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  being  concife  :  if  the  night  was  nigh  fpent, 
there  was  the  lefs  time  to  lofe  in  tautologies.  But  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  a  beauty  :  Ulyfies  ' 
dwells  upon  the  fhortricfs  of  the  time  before  the  day  ap- 
pears, in  order  to  urge  Dioraed  to  the  greater  fpeed  in 
profecuting  the  defign.     Euftathius. 

V.  298.  But  a  third  remains 7\  One  ought  to  take 
notice  with  how  much  exadnefs  Homer  proportions  his 
incidents  to  the  time  of  a<5lion  :  thefe  two  books  take 
up  no  more  than  the  compafs  of  one  night ;  and  his 
defign  could  not  have  been  executed  in  any  other  part 
of  it.  The  poet  had  before  told  us,  that  all  the  plai 
was  enlightened  by  the  fires  of  Troy,  and  confequendy 
no  fpy  could  pafs  over  to  their  camp,  until  they  were 
alnioll  funk  and  extinguifned,  which  could  not  be  until 
near  the  morning. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  poet  divides  the  night  into 

three  parts,  from  whence  we  may  gather,  that  the   Gre- 

.  clans  had   three  watches  during  the  night :  the  firfl:  and 

fecond  of  which  were  over,  when,  Diomed  and  Ulyfles 

fet  out  to  enter  the  enemy's  camp.     Euflathius, 

X2 
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A  two-edg'd  fauldiion  Thrafymed  the  brave, 

And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave : 

Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cas'd  his  head, 

Short  of  its  creft,  and  with  no  plume  o'erfpread  : 

CSuch  as  by  youths  unus'd  to  arms,  are  worn ;  50^ 

No  fpoils  enrich  it,  and  no  ftads  adorn.) 

Next  him  UlyfTes  took  a  fhining  fword, 

A  bow  and  quiver,  \vith  bright  arrows  flor'd : 

V.  301.  A two-edg'dfaidchionThrafytned the  hrave^ 
etc.]  It  is  a  very  impertinent  remark  of  Scaliger,  that 
Diomed  fhould  not  have  gone  from  his  tent  without  a 
fword.  The  expedition  he  now  goes  upon  could  not  be 
forefeen  by  him  at  the  time  he  rofe ;  he  was  awaked  of 
a  fudden ,  and  fent  in  hafte  to  call  fome  of  the  princes  : 
befides,  he  went  but  to  council,  and  even  then  carried 
his  fpear  with  him,  as  Homer  had  already  informed  us. 
I  think  if  one  were  to  (iudy  the  art  of  cavilling,  there 
would  be  more  occafion  to  blame  Virgil  for  what  Scali- 
ger praifes  him,  giving  a  fword  to  Euryalus,  when  he  had 
one  before,  Nxi.  9.  v.  303. 

V.  303.  Then  in  a  leathern  helm.~\  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve  how  conformably  to  the  defign  the 
poet  arms  thefe  tv/o  heroes :  UlyfTes  has  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, that  he  might  be  able  to  wound  the  enemy  at  a 
difhmce,  and  fo  retard  his  iiight  until  he  could  overtake 
him  ;  and  for  fear  of  a  difcovery,  Diomed  is  armed  with 
an  helmet  of  leather,  that  the  glittering  of  it  might  not 
betray  him      Euftathius. 

There  is  fome  refemblance  in  this  whole  ftory  to  that 
of  Nifus  and  Eurvalus  in  Vir^ril  :  and  as  the  heroes  are 
here  fucceisful,  and  \n  Virgil's  unfortunate,  it  was  per- 
haps as  great  an  infhmce  of  Virgil's  judgment  to  defcribe 
the  unhappy  youth  in  a  glittering  helmet,  which  occafion- 
ed  his  difcovery,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  arm  his  fuccefs- 
fiU  one  in  the  contrary  manner. 
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A  well-prov'd  cafque  with  leather  braces  bound 

(Thy  gift,  Meriones)  his  temples  crown'd;     •  310 

Soft  wool  within  ;  witliout,  in  order  Ipread, 

A  boar's  white  teeth  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  his  head. 

This  from  Amyntor,  rich  Ormenus'  fon, 

Autolychus  by  fraudful  rapine  won, 

And  gave  Amphidamas  ;  from  him  the  prize  3 1 J 

Molus  receiv'd,  the  pledge  of  focial  ties  ; 

The  helmet  next  by  Merion  was  pofTefs'd, 

And  now  Ulyfres' thoughtful  temples  prefs'd. 

Thus  iheath'd  in  arms,  the  council  they  forfake, 

And  dark  thro'  paths  oblique  their  progrefs  take.    320 


V.  309.  A  nvsll-proy'd  cafque.']  Mr.  Barnes  has  a 
pretty  remark  on  this  place,  that  it  was  probably  from 
this  defcription,  Trlhog  «^jj^g<,  that  the  ancient  painters 
and  tragic  poets  confiantly  reprefented  Ulyfles  with  the 
Pileus  on  his  head;  but  this  particularity  could  not  be 
preferved  with  any  grace  in  the  tranllation. 

V.  313.  This  from  j4??:yntGrytXc.']  The  flicceffion  of 
tliis  helmet  defcending  from  one  hero  to  another,  is  i- 
mitated  by  Virgil  in  the  (lory  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus. 

Euryalus  phaleras  RhajJinetis^  et  aurea  bulUs 
Cingida;  7 iburti  Rcitndo  ditijjimus  olim 
^u-x  mitt  It  donay  hojpitio  cum  jungeret  ahfens 
C.-cdicus ;  ille  fuo  Dioristu  dat  habere  nspotii 
Pof  mortem  bello  Rutuli  pugnaqiie  potiti. 

It  was  anciently  a  cuftom  to  make  thefe  military  prefents 

to  brave  adventurers.    So  Jonathan  in  the  firll  book  of 

^■diwx^iftripthiinfclfofthe  robe  that  nuas  upon  him, 

and  gave  it  to  David  ;  and  his  garments,  even  to  his 

f'ojord,  and  bis  bow,  and  his  girdle,  Ch.  18.  v.  4.. 
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Juft  then,  in  fign  flie  favoured  their  intent, 

A  long-wing'd  heron  great  Minerva  fent : 

This,  tho'  furrounding  fhades  obfcur'd  their  view. 

By  the  Ihrill  clang  and  whiftiing  wings,  they  knew. 

As  from  the  right  fhe  foar'd,  Ulyffes  pray'd,  325 

Hail'd  the  glad  omen,  and  addrefs'd  the  maid. 

O  daughter  of  that  God,  whofe  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  fliake  the  dreadful  Ihield  ! 
O  thou  !  for  ever  prefent  in  my  way. 
Who,  all  my  motions,  all  my  toils  furvey  !  330 

Safe  may  we  pafs  beneath  the  gloomy  fliade. 
Safe  by  thy  fuccour  to  our  fhips  convey 'd  ; 
And  let  fome  deed  this  fignal  night  adorn. 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  unborn. 
Then  godlike  Diomed  preferr'd  his  pray'r :  335 

"Daughter  of  Jove,  unconquer'd  Pallas  !  hear. 

m 

V.  326.  Ufyjhs^ — HaiVd  the  glad  ofnerj.']  This 
pafiage  fuihciently  juftilies  Diomed  for  his  choice  of  U- 
lyfles ;  Diomed,  who  was  moft  renowned  for  valour, 
might  have  given  a  wrong  interpretation  to  this  omen, 
and  fo  have  been  difcouraged  from  proceeding  in  the 
attempt.  For  though  it  really  fignified,  that  as  the  bird 
was  not  feen,  bat  only  heard  by  the  found  of  its  wings, 
fo  they  fliould  not  be  difcovered  by  the  Trojans,  but 
perform  a^flions  which  all  Troy  fliould  hear  with  forrow ; 
yet  on  the  other  hand  it  might  imply,  that  as  they  dif- 
covered the  bird  by  the  nolfe  of  its  wings,  fo  they  fhould 
be  betrayed  bythe  noife  they  fhould  make  in  the  Tro- 
jan army.  The  reafon  why  Pallas  does  not  fend  the  bird 
that  is  liicred  to  herfelf,  but  the  heron,  is  becaufe  it  is  a 
bird  of  prey,  and  denoted  that  they  fhould  fpoil  the 
Trojans.    Euflathius. 
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Great  queen  of  arms,  whole  favour  Tydeus  won, 

As  tliou  defend'ft  the  fire,  defend  the  fon. 

When  on  ^Efopus'  banks  the  banded  pow'rs 

Of  Greece  he  left,  and  fought  the  Theban  tow'rs,  340 

Peace  was  his  charge ;  receiv'd  with  peacefjl  (how, 

He  went  a  legate,  but  return'd  a  foe : 

Then  help'd  by  thee,  and  cover'd  by  thy  /liield« 

He  fought  with  numbers,  and  made  numbers  yield. 

So  now  be  prefent,  oh  ccleftial  maid  !  345 

So  flill  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid  ! 

A  youthful  (leer  fhall  fall  beneath  the  (Iroke, 

Untam'd,  unconfcious  of  the  galling  yoke. 

With  ample  forehead,  and  with  fpreading  horns, 

Whofe  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns.  35O 

The  heroes  pray'd,  and  Pallas  from  the  skies. 
Accords  their  vow,  fucceeds  their  enterpiize. 
Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  the  prey, 
With  deathful  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  \vay, 
Thro'  the  black  horrors  of  th'  enfanguin'd  plain,       355 
Thro' dull,  tliro' blood,  o'er  arras,  and  hills  of  llain. 

V.  356.  Thro'  duj},  thro'  blood,  etc.]  Xenophon  (fays 
Euftadiius)  has  imitated  this  pafiage  ;  but  what  the  poet 
gives  us  m  one  line,  the  hillonan  protrafts  into  feveral 
fentences.  'E^s/  l\  i>^yi^sv  y,  ^.U^r,,  ttx^^j  ihiv,  t^'v  ^i, 
yh  ccifiicri  7ri(pv^^ivr,v, etc.  *'  li'her,  the  battle  ivas over, 
**  orje  viight  behold  through  the'whole  extent  of  the  field, 
"  the  ground  dyed  red  <with  blood,  the  bodies  of  friends 
«'  and  enemies  Jlretched  over  each  other,  the  shields 
"  pierced,  the  fpears  broken,  and  the  dranvn  fnvords, 
''fo-me Scattered  on  the  earth,  feme  plunged  in  the  bo- 
**  dies  ofthejlain,  and  feme  yet  grafped  in  the  hands 
"  ofthefeldiers:' 
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Nor  lefs  bold  He<5tor,  and  the  Tons  of  Troy 
On  high  defigns  the'  wakeful  hours  employ ; 
Th'  affembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  inclos'd ;  « 

Who  thus  the  counfels  of  his  bread  propos'd.  360 

What  glorious  man,  for  high  attempts  prepar'd, 
Dares  greatly  venture  for  a  rich  reward  i 
Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  difcovery  make. 
What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  refolves  they  take  ? 
If  now  fubdu'd  they  meditate  their  flight,  365 

And  fpent  with  toil  negledl  the  watch  of  night  ? 
His  be  the  chariot  that  fliall  pleafe  him  moft. 
Of  all  the  plunder  of  the  vanquifh'd  hod ; 
His  the  fair  fteeds  that  all  the  reft  excell. 
And  his  the  glory  to  have  ferv'd  fo  well.  370 

V.  357.  AV  le/s  hold  He&or^tx.c.']  It  Is  the  remark 
of  Euftathius,  that  Homer  fends  out  the  Trojan  fpy  in 
this  place  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  Grecian 
ones  before.     Having  been  very  particular  in  defcribing 
the  council  of  the  Greeks,  he  avoids  tiring  the  reader 
here  \vith  parallel  circumflances,  and  pafles  it  in  general 
terms.    In  the  firft,  a  wife  old  man  propofes  the  adven- 
ture with   an  air  of  deference ;  in  the  fecond,  a  brave 
young  man  with  an  air  of  authority.       The  one  pro- 
mifes  a  fmall  gift,  but  very  honourable  and  certain ;  the 
other  a  great  one,  but  uncertain  and  lefs  honourable," 
becaufe  it  is  given  as  a  reward.     So  that  Diomed  and 
UlyfTes  are  infpired  with  the  love  of  glory.     Dolon  is 
poffeft  with  a  thirft  of  gain  :   they  proceed  with  a  fage 
and  circumfpefl  valour,  he  with  raflinefs  and  vanity; 
they  go  in  con]un<5tion,  he  alone ;  they  crofs  the   iields 
out  of  the  road,  he  follows  the  common  track.     In  all 
there  is  a  contrafte  that  is  admirable,  and  a  moral  that 
ftrikes  every  reader  at  lirft  fight. 
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A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  FAimedes'  only  boy. 
(Five  girls  befide  the  rev'rend  herald  told) 
Rich  was  the  fon  in  brafs,  and  rich  in  goM  ; 
Not  bleft  by  nature  with  the  cliarms  of  face,  375: 

But  fwift  of  foot,  and  matchlefs  in  the  race. 


k 


V.  372.  Dolon  his  name*'\  It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceiv- 
ed with  what  concifenefs  the  poet  has  here  given  us  the 
name,  the  fortunes,  the  pedigree,  the  office,  the  fliape, 
the  fwiftnefs  of  Dolon.  He  feems  to  have  been  eminent 
for  nothing  fo  much  as  for  his  wealth,  though  undoubt- 
edly he  was  by  place  one  of  tlie  iirft  rank  in  Troy : 
Hedor  fummons  him  to  this  aflembly  amongd  the  chiefs 
of  Troy:  nor  was  he  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  for  Dio- 
med  immediately  after  he  had  feized  him,  calls  him  by 
his  name.  Perhaps  being  an  herald,  he  had  frequently 
paffed  between  the  armies  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

The  ancients  obferved  upon  this  place,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  Dolon  which  made  him  offer  hirnfelf  to  Hedcor. 
The  facred  chara(5ler  gave  him  hopes  that  they  would 
not  violate  his  perfon,  fhould  he  happen  to  be  taken ; 
and  his  riches  he  knew  were  fufficient  to  purcliafe  his 
liberty ;  befides  all  which  advantages,  he  had  hopes  from 
his  fwiftnefs  to  efcape  any  purfuers.     Euftathius, 

V.  375.  Not  bleft  by  nature  luith  the  charms  efface.'^ 
The  original  is. 

Which  fome  ancient  critics  thought  to  ioclude  a  con-, 
tradiction,  becaufe  the  man  who  is  ill  fliaped  can  hardly 
be  fwift  in  running ;  taking  the  word  ulo^  as  applied  in 
general  to  the  air  of  the  whole  perfon.  But  Arilbtle 
acquaints  us  that  word  was  as  proper  in  regard  to  the 
face  only,  and  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  Cretans  to  call 
a  man  with  a  handfome  face,  Ivnoy.?,     So  that  Dolon 
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Hciftor  !  (he  fald)  my  courage  bids  me  meet 

This  high  atchievement,  and  explore  the  fleet :  .j 

But  firfl  exalt  thy  fceptre  t^  the  il<ies. 

And  fwear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize  ;  3:80 

Th' immortal  courfers,  and  the  glitt'ring  car. 

That  bear  Pelides  thro'  thg  ranks  of  war. 

might  want  a  good  face,  and  yet  be  well  fhaped  enough 
to  make  an  excellent  racer.     Poet.  c.  26. 

V.  380.  Snvear  to  grant  ?//<?,  etc.]  It  is  evident  from 
this  whole  narration,  that  Dolon  was  a  man  of  no  worth 
or  courage  ;  his  covetoufnefs  feems  to  be  the  fole  mo- 
tive of  his  undertaking  this  exploit  :  and  whereas  Di6- 
med  neither  dcfired  any  reward,  nor  when  promifed  re- 
quired any  aflurance  of  it ;  Dolon  demands  an  oath,  and 
will  not  trufl  the  promife  of  Hedlor ;  he  every  where  dif- 
covers  a  bafe  fpirit,  and  by  the  fequel  it  will  appear,  that 
this  vain  boaifer  inltead  of  difcovering  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  becomes  a  traitor  to  his  own.     Euftathius. 

V.  381.  Th''  tTniHortal courfersy  andthegliiCrhigcar!^ 
He^ftor  in  the  foregoing  fpeech  promifes  the  bed  horfes 
in  the  Grecian  army,  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
undertake  what  he  propofed.  Dolon  immediately  de- 
mands thofe  of  Achilles,  and  confines  the  general  pro- 
mife of  He<fEor  to  the  particular  horfes  of  that  brave 
hero. 

There  is  fomething  ver}'-  extraordinary  in  Hector's 
taking  a  folemn  oath,  that  he  will  give  the  chariot  and 
fteeds  of  Achilles  to  Dolon.  The  ancients,  fays  Euft-a- 
thius,  knew  not  whofe  vanity  mofi:  to  wonder  at,  that 
of  Dolon  or  Hc(^or ;  the  one  for  demanding  this,  or  the 
other  for  promifing  it.  Though  we  may  take  notice, 
that  Virgil  liked  this  extravagance  fo  well  as  to  imitate 
it,  where  Afcanius  (without  being  allied)  promifes  the 
horfes  and  armour  of  Turnus  to  Nifus,  on  bis  underta- 
king a  like  enterprize. 
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EncouragM  thus  no  idle  fcout  I  go. 

Fulfil  thy  wlfli,  their  whole  intention  know, 

Ev'n  to  the  royal  tent  purfae  my  way,  585 

And  all  their  counfels,  all  their  aims  betray. 

The  chief  then  heav'd  the  golden  fceptre  high, 
Atteding  thus  the  monarch  of  the  fky. 
Be  witnefs  thou  !   immortal  Lord  of  iill ! 
Whofe  thunder  (hakes  the  dark  aerial  hall :  390 

By  none  but  Dolon  Ihall  this  prize  be  bom, 
And  him  alone  th'  immortal  deeds  adorn. 

Thus  Heftor  fwore  :   the  Gods  were  call'd  in  vain. 
But  the  rafli  youth  prepares  to  fcour  the  plain  : 
Acrofs  his  back  tlie  bended  bow  he  flung,  395 

A  wolf's  grey  hide  around  his  flioulders  hung, 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lin'd. 
And  in  his  hand  a  poinied  jav'lin  fliin'd. 
Then  (never  to  return)  he  (ought  tiie  fhore. 
And  trod  the  path  his  feet  mull 'tread  no  more,       400 
Scarce  had  he  pafs'd  the  deeds  and  Trojan  throng, 
\(Still  bending  forward  as  he  cours'd  along) 
When,  on  the  hollow  way,  tii'  approaching  tread 
'•Ulyfles  mark'd,  and  thus  to  Dlomed. 


VidiJlU  (J^o  Turnus  equo^  quihui  that  in  armls^ 
j^ureus  ;  ipfiirn  ilium  clypeufu  crijtafaue  ruheniss 
Excipiam  forti ,  j am  tiutjc  tua  pmmtay  Nife. 

Unlefs  one  fhould  think  the  rafhnefs  of  fuch  a  promife 
better  agreed  with  the  ardour  of  this  you:hful  prince, 
■  than  with  the  charader  of  an  experienced,  warrior  like 
Heflor. 
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O  Friend!  I  hear  fome  fi-ep  of  hoflile  feet,  405 

Moving  this  way,  or  haft'ning  to  die  fleet ; 
Some  fpy  perhaps,  to  lurk  befide  the  main  ; 
Or  nighdy  pillager  that  ftrips  the  flain. 
Yet  let  him  pafs,  and  win  a  little  fpace  ; 
Then  rufli  behind  him,  and  prevent  his  pace.  410 

But  if  too  fwift  of  foot  he  flies  before. 
Confine  his  courfe  along  the  fleet  and  fhore. 
Betwixt  the  camp  and  him  our  fpears  employ, 
And  intercept  his  hop'd  return  to  Troy. 

With  that  they  flep'd  afide,  and  ftoop'd  their  head,  415 
(As  Dolon  pafs'd)  behind  a  heap  of  dead  : 
Along  the  path  the  fpy  unwary  flew ; 
Soft,  at  juft  diftance,  both  the  chiefs  purfue. 
So  didant  they,  and  fuch  the  fpace  between, 
-As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green,        420 


V,  4i(^. — . Such  the/pace  beitveeti,  as  m)Ijen  tivo 

teams  of  mules  ^  etc.]  I  wonder  Eudathius  takes  no  nonce 
of  the  m.anner    of  plowing  uf;d  by  the  ancients,  which 
is  defcribed  in  thefe  verfes,  and  of  which  we  have  the 
beft  account   from  Dacier.    She  is  not  fatisfied  with  the 
explanation   given  by  Didymus,  that  Homer  meant  the 
fpace  which  mules  by    their  fwiftnefs  gain  upon   oxen, 
that   plow   in  the   fame   field.     "  The  Grecians  (fays 
*'  (he)  did  not  plow  in  the  manner  now  in  ufe.     They 
firft  broke  up  the  gi  ound  with  oxen,  and  then  plowed 
it  more  Kghdy  with  mules.     When  diey  employed 
two  ploughs  in  a  field*  they  meafured  the  fpace  they 
could  plow  in  a  day,  and  fet  their  ploughs  at  the  two 
*'  ends  of  that  fpace,   and  diofe  ploughs  proceeded  to- 
**  ward  each  odv:r.     This  intenncdiate  fpace  was  coh- 
*'  ftantly  fixed,  bat  lefs  in  proportion  for  two  ploughs 

of 
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(To  whom  the  hind  like  fliares  of  land  allows) 
When  now  few  furrows  part  th' approaching  ploughs; 
Now  Dolon  liil'ning  heard  them  as  they  pad  ; 
Hec'lor  (he  thought)  had  fent,  and  check'd  his  hafte, 
'^Tlll  fcarce  at  didance  of  ajav'lin's  throw,  425 

No  voice  fucceeding,  he  perceiv'd  the  foe, 

"*'  of  oxen  than  for  two  of  mules ;  becaufe  oxen  arc 
"  flower,  and  toil  more  in  a  field  that  has  not  been  yet 
**  turned  up  ;  whereas  mules  are  naturally  fwifter,  and 
**  make  greater  (peed  in  a  ground  that  has  already  had 
**  the  iirft  plowing.     I  therefore  believe  that  what  Ho- 
**  mer  calls  iTri^^Xy.is  the  fpace  left  by  the  husbandmen 
■*'  between  two  ploughs  of  mules  which  till  the  fame 
*'  field :  and  as  this  fpace  was  fo  much  the  greater  in  a 
"  field  already  plowed  by  oxen,  he  adds  what  hefaj'-s  of 
*'  mules,  that  they  are  fwifter  and  fitter  to  give  the  fe- 
*'  cond  plowing  than  oxen,   and  therefore  diftinguifhes 
"*'  the  field  fo  plowed  by  the  epithet  oideep,  vnoio  ^ahiYn' 
"  for  that  fpace  was  certain  of  fo  many  acres  or  perches, 
**  and  always  larger  than  in  a  field  as  yet  untilled,  which 
**  being  heavier  and  more  difficult,  required  the  interval 
**  to  be  fb  much  the  lefs  between  two  ploughs  of  oxen, 
■*•  becaufe  they  could  not  difpatch  fo  much  work.    Ho- 
**  mer  could  not  have  ferved  himielf  of  a  jurter  com- 
*'  parifon  for  a  thing  that  pafTed  in  the  fields  ;    at  tlie 
**  fame  time  he  fliews  his   experience  in  the  art  of  a- 
"  griculture,  and  gives  his  verfes  a  raofl:  agreeable  orna- 
*'  ment,  as  indeed  all  the  images  drawn  from  this  ait  are 
*'  peculiarly  entertaining." 

This  manner  of  meafuring  a  fpace  of  gi'Oiind  by  a  com- 
■parifon  from  plowing,  feems  to  have  been  cuitomary  ia 
thofe  ttm.es,  from  that  pafTage  in  the  firft  book  of  Samu- 
el, ch.  14.  V.  14,  Jndthe  firfi  Jlaiighter  'vohich  Jona- 
ihari  and  his  armour-bearer  -niadcy  ^xas  about  tivenlv 
men^  'within  as  it 'were-  halfafurronx)  of  an  acrt  of  land. 
rxhich  a  yoke  vfoxen  might  plcvj, 
Vql.  II.  Y 
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As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  lev'ret  wind, 
Or  chafe  thro'  woods  obfcure  the  trembling  hind  : 
Now  loft,  now  feen,  they  intercept  his  way. 
And  from  the  herd  ftil]  turn  the  flying  prey  :  430 

So  faft,  and  with  fuch  fears  the  Trojan  flew; 
So  ciofe,  fo  conftant,  the  bold  Greeks  puriue. 
Now  almoft  on  the  fleet  the  daftard  falls. 
And  mingles  with  the  guards  that  watch  the  walls  ; 
When  brave  Tydides  ftopp'd  ;  a  genVous  thought  43  5 
(Infpir'd  by  Pallas)  in  his  bofom  wrought, 
Left  on  the  foe  fome  forward  Greek  advance. 
And  friatch  the  glor^r  from  his  lifted  lance. 
Then  thus  aloud:  Whoe'er  thou  art,  remain; 
This  jav'Iin  elfe  fhall  fix  thee  to  the  plain.  440 

He  laid,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  caft, 
Which  wilful  err'd,  and  o'er  his  fiioulder  paft ; 
Then  fix'd  in  earth.     Againft  the  trembling  wood 
The  v/retch  ftood  propp'd,  and  quivered  as  he  ftood  : 
A  fudden  palfy  feiz'd  his  turning  head ;         .  445 

Kis  loofe  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled : 


T.  444.  Quiver'' d  as  he  floods  etc.^  The  poet  here 
gives  us  a  very  livelv  pidure  of  a  peifon  in  the  utmoft 
agonies  of  fear :  Dolon's  fwiftnefs  forfikes  him,  and  he 
(hnds  fliackled  by  his  „cov/ardice.  The  very  words  ex- 
prefs  the  thing  he  defcribes  by  the  broken  turn  of  the 
Greek  verf;s.  And  fonjething  like  it  is  aimed  at  In  the 
Engliili. 
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The  panting  warriors  feize  him  as  he  (lands. 
And  widi  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands. 

O  {pare  my  youth,  and  for  the  breath  I  owe. 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  fhail  beftow  :  45 O 

Vaft  heaps  of  brafs  lliall  in  your  fliips  be  told. 
And  fteel  well-temper'd,  and  refulgent  gold.  ; 

To  whom  Ulyffes  made  diis  wife  reply  ; 
\Vhoe'er  thou  art,  be  bold,,  nor  fear  to  die. 
What  moves  thee,  fay,  when  fleep  has  clos'd  the  fight,.  45  5 
To  roam  the  filejit  fields  in  dead  of  night? 
Cam'fl:  thou  the.  fecrets  of  our  camp  ta  find. 
By  Hedor  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind  ? 
Or  art  fome  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led, 
Thro'  heaps  of  carnage,  to  defpoil  the  dead  ?  460 

Then  thus  pale  Dolon  with  a  fearful  look, 
(Still,  as  he  fpoke,  his  limbs  widi  horror  fliook) 
Hither  I  came,,  by  Hedtor's  words  deceiv'd ; 
Much  did  he  promife,  rafhiy  I  believ'd.i 
No  lefs  a  bribe  than  great  Achilles'  car,  465 

And  thofe  fwift  (lecds  that  Aveep  the  ranks  of  war, 

V.  454.  Be  hold-f  vor  fear  to  die.']  It  is  obfervable 
what  caution  the  poet  here  ufes  in  reference  to  Dolon : 
Ulyffes  does  not  make  him  any  promifes  of  life,  but  on- 
ly bids  him  very  artfully  not  to  think  of  dying  :  fo  that 
when  Diomed  kills  him,  he  was  not  guilty  of  a  breach- 
of  promife,  and  the  fpy  was  deceived  rather  by  the  art 
and  fubtlety  of  Ulyffes,  than  by  his  falfhood.  Dolon's 
underftanding  feems  intirely  to  be  diflurbed  by  his  fears  ; 
he  was  fo  cautious  as  not  to  believe  a  friend  juft:  before 
without  an  oath,  but  here  he  trufts  an  enemy  without 
fo  much,  as  a  promife.     Euflathius. 
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Urg'd  me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make  ; 

To  learn  what  counf  els,  what  refolves  you  take : 

If  now  fubdu'd,  you  fix  yoiu:  hopes  on  flight. 

And  tir'd  with  toils,  negled  the  watch  of  night  ?      470 

Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize, 
(UlyfTes,  with  a  fcornful  fmile,  replies) 
Far  other  rulers  thofe  proud  fteeds  demand. 
And  fcorn  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand  ; 
Ev'n  great  Achilles  fcarce  their  rage  can  tame,         475 
Achilles  fprung  from  an  immortal  dame. 
But  fay,  be  faithful,  and  the  truth  recite ! 
AVhere  lies  encamp'd  the  Trojan  chief  to-night  ? 
Where  (land  his  courfers  ?  in  what  quarter  fleep 
Their  other  princes  ?  tell  what  watch  they  keep  ?     480 
Say,  fince  this  conqueft,  what  their  counfels  are  ? 
Or  here  to  combate,  from  their  city  far. 
Or  back  to  iHon's  walls  transfer  the  war  ? 

UlyfTes  thus,  and  thus  Eumedes'  fon : 
What  Dolop  knows,  his  faithful  tongue  (hall  own.    485 


V.  467.  Urg^d  wf,  umvilUng.']  It  is  obfervable  that 
the  cowardice  of  Dolon  here  betrays  liim  into  a  falfe. 
hood  :  though  Euftathius  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  in 
tlie  original  means  no  more  than  contrary  to  wy  judgment, 

V.  478.  Where  lies  encamped.']  The  night  was  now 
very  far  advanced,  the  morning  approached,  and  the 
two  heroes  had  their  whole  defign  ftill  to  execute  :  Ulyf- 
fes  tlierefore  complies  with  the  necelKty  of  the  time,  and 
makes  his  quefHons  very  fhort,  though  at  the  fame  time 
rery  full.  In  the  like  manner  when  Ulyfles  comes  to 
fhew  Diomed  the  chariot  of  Rhefus,  he  ufes  a  fudden 
tranfition  without  the  ufual  form  of  fpeaking. 
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He^or,  the  peers  aflembling  in  his  tent^ 
A  council  holds  at  Ilus'  monument. 
No  certain  guards  the  nighdy  watch  partake  j. 
Where'er  yon'  fires  afcend  the  Trojans  wake  ; 
Anxious  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep ;        490- 
Safe  in  their  cares,  th'  auxiliar  forces  fleep, 
Wliofe  wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
Difcharge  their  fouls  of  half  the  fears  of  war. 

Then  fleep  thofe  aids  among  the  Trojan  tram, 
(Inquir'd  the  chief)  or  fcatter'd  o'er  the  plain  ?       495;. 

To  whom  the  fpy :  Their  pow'rs  they  thus  difpofe  :: 
The  Pasons,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows. 
The  Carians,  Caucons,  the  Pelafgian  hoft, 
AndLeleges  encamp  along  the  coaft. 

V.  488.  No  certain  guards.'}  Homer  to  give  an  air 
of  probability  to  this  narration,  lets  us  underiland  that 
the  Trojan  camp  might  eafily-  be  entered  without  difco- 
very,  becaufe  there  were  no  continels  to  guard  it.  This 
might  happen  partly  though  the  fecurity  which  their  late 
fuccefs  had  thrown  them  into,  and  partly  through  die 
fatigues  of  the  former  day.  Befides  which,  Homer  gives 
us  another  very  natural  rcafon,  the  negligence  of  the  au* 
xiliar  forces,  who  being  foreigners,  had  nothing  to  lof^ 
by  the  fall  of  Troy. 

V.  4 89.  Wherever yoT^ fires  ajcend.~\  This  is  not  to 
be  underftood  of  thofe  fires  which  Hedor  commanded  to 
be  kindled  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  but  only  of  the 
houfliold  fires  of  the  Trojans,  diftind  from  the  auxiliars. 
The  expreilion  in  the  original  is  fomewhat  remarkable ; 
but  implies  thofe  people  that  were  natives  of  Troy:. 
iV<i«  and  \%cie^ot,  -xv^a^  fignlfying  the  fame  thing.  So  that 
/f/<^5  epci^v  and  l^<<^««5  V/j-^^  mean  to  have  houfes  or 
hearths  in  Troy.     Euilathius.. 

.       Y  3. 
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Not  diflant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land,  ^©3 

The  Lycian,  Myfian,  and  Moeonian  band> 

And  Phrygia's  hoHe,  by  Thyrabras*  ancient  wall ; 

The  Thracians  utmort,  and  a-part  from  all. 

Thefe  Troy  but  lately  to  her  fuccour  won. 

Led  on  by  Rhefus,  great  Eioneus'  fon :  505; 

I  faw  his  courfers  in  proud  triumph  go, 

Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-fnow : 

Rich  filver  plates  his  fhining  car  infold : 

His  folid  arms,  refulgent,  flame  with  gold  ; 

'No  mortal  fhoulders  fuit  the  glorious  load^  5^0 

Celeflial  Panoply,  to  grace  a  God  ! 

Let  me,  unhappy,  to  your  fleet  be  born,. 

Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive's  fate  to  mourn, 

in  cruel  chains  ;  *till  your  return  reveal 

The  truth  or  falfhood  of  the  news  I  tell.  51^ 

To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  froAvn  : 
Think  not  to  live,  tho'  all  the  truth  be  Ihown: 
Shall  we  difmifs  thee,  in  fome  future  ftrife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life  t 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may 'ft  explore  ?         520, 
No — once  a  traitor,  thou  betray 'ft  no  more. 

Sternly  he  fpoke,  and  as  the  wretch  prepar'd 
With  humble  blandifhment  to  ftroke  his  beard. 
Like  lightning  fwift  the  wrathful  faulchion  flew. 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two;         52^ 

V.  525.  Divides  fhe  neck.']  It  may  feem  a  piece  of 
barbarity  in  Diomed  to  kill  Dolon  thus,  in  the  very  Z.&. 
of  fupplicating  for  mercy.     Euitathius  anfwers,  that  it 
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One  inftant  fnatch'd  his  trembling  fouf  to  hell. 

The  head,  yet  fpeaking,  rautter'd  as  it  fell. 

The  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  tliey  tear, 

The  wolf's  grey  hide^  th'  unbended  bow  and  fpear ; 

Thefe  great  Ulyfles  lifting  to  the  fldes,  53,0 

To  fav'ring  Pallas  dedicates;  the  prize. 

Great  queen  of  arms  I  receive  this  hoftile  fpoil. 
And  let  the  Thracian  fleeds  reward  our  toil : 
Thee  firfl  of  all  the  heav'nly  hod  we  praife  ; 
O  fpeed  our  labours,  and  dire<5t  our  ways  !  535 

This  faid,  the  fpoils  with  dropping  gore  defac'd^ 
High  on  a  fpreading  tamarisk  he  plac'd ; 
Then  heap'd  ^vith  reeds  and  gadier'd  boughs  the  plain. 
To  guide  their  footfteps  to  the  place  again. 

Thro'  the  fHlI  night  they  crofs  the  devious  fields,  540 
Slipp'ry  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heaps  of  ftiields,. 
Arriving  where  the  Thracian  fquadrons  lay. 
And  eas'd  in  fleep  the  labours  of  the  day, 
Rang'd  m  three  lines  they  view  the  proftrate  band:    - 
The  horfes  yok'd  befide  each  warrior  ftand ;  545 

Their  arms  in  order  on  the  ground  reclin'd. 
Thro'  the  brown  fhade  the  fulgid  weapons  fhin'd; 
Amidft  lay  Rhefus,  ftretch'd  in  fleep  profound. 
And  the  white  fteeds  behind  hit  chariot  bound. 

was  very  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  for  fear,  if  he 
had  deferred  his  death,  he  might  have  cried  out  to  the 
Trojans,  who  hearing  his  voice,  would  have  been  upoa 
their  guard. 
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The  welcome  fight  UlyfTes  iirfl:  defcrles,  550 

And  points  to  Diomed  the  tempting  prize,.  ; 

The  man,  the  courfers,  and  the  car  behold  ! 
Defcrib'd  by  Dolon,  with  the  arms  of  gold. 
Now,  brave  Tydides !  now  thy  courage  try. 
Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  fteeds  untye ;  SSS 

Or  if  thy  foul  afpire  to  fiercer  deeds. 
Urge  thou  the  (laughter,  while  I  feize  the  fteeds. 

Pallas  (this  faid)  her  hero's  bolbm  warms, 
Breath'd  in  his  heart,  and  flrung  his  nervous  arms  ; 
Where'er  he  pafs'd,  a  purple  dream  purfu'd ;  5605 

His  thirfly  faulchion,  fat  with  hoftile  blood, 
Bath'd  all  his  footfteps,  dy'd  the  fields  ^vith  gore,    • 
And  a  low  groan  remurmur'd  thro'  the  fliore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  from  his  nightly  den,. 
O'erleaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen^;  56^- 

On  fheep  or  goats,  refiftlefs  in  his  way, 
He  falls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guardlefs  prey. 
Nor  ftopp'd  the  fury  of  his  vengeful  hand, 
'Till  twelve  lay  breathlefs  of  the  Thraclan  band; 
tilyfTes  following,  as  his  partner  flev/,  ^jo 

Back  by  the  foot  each  flaughter'd  warrior  drew  ;• 
The  milk-white  courfers  ftudious  to  convey 
Safe  to  the  (hips,  he  wifely  clear'd  the  way ; 
Left  the  fierce  fteeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred. 
Should  ftart,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  dead.         5*7  J 
Now  twelve  difpatch'd,  the  monarch  laft  they  found  ^. 
Tydides'  faulchion  fix'd  hini  to  the  ground. 
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Juft  then  a  deathful  dream  Minerva  fent ; 

A  warlike  form  appear'd  before  his  tent, 

Whofe  vifionary  fteel  his  bofom  tore  :  ^o 

So  dream'd  the  monarch,  and  awak'd  no  more. 

UlyfTes  now  the  fnowy  fteeds  detains. 
And  leads  them,  faften'd  by  the  filver  reins ; 
Thefe,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lafh'd  along  ; 
(The  fcourge  forgot,  on  Rhefus'  chariot  hung.)        585 
Then  gave  his  friend  the  fignal  to  retire ; 
But  him,  new  dangers,  new  atchievements  fire : 
Doubtful  he  flood,  or  with  his  reeking  blade 
To  fend  more  heroes  to  th'  infernal  (hade, 
Drag  off  the  car  where  Rhefus  armour  lay,  59© 

Or  heave  with  manly  force,  and  lift  away. 
While  unrefolv'd  the  fon  of  Tydeus  flands, 
Pallas  appears,  and  thus  her  chief  commands. 

Enough,  my  fon,  from  farther  flaughter  ceafe, 
Regard  thy  fafety,  and  depart  in  peace  ;  595 

Hafle  to  the  fhips,  the  gotten  fpoils  enjoy. 
Nor  tempt  too  far  i-'^e  hoflile  Gods  of  Troy. 

V.  578.  Jiifi  then  a  deathful  dream  Minerva  fent  J] 
All  the  circumflanccs  of  this  adion,  the  night,  Rhefus 
buried  in  a  profouu  '  fleep,  and  Dionied  with  the  fword 
in  his  hand  hanging  over  the  head  of  that  prince,  fur- 
niflied  Homer  with  ihe  idea  of  this  fidion,  which  repre- 
fents  Rhefus  dying  fait  afleep,  and  as  it  were  beholding 
his  enemy  in  a  dream  plunging  a  fword  into  his  bofom. 
This  image  is  very  natural,  for  a  man  in  this  condition 
awakes  no  farther  than  to  fee  confufedly  what  environs- 
him,  and  to  think  it  not  a  reality,  but  a  vifion.  Eufla- 
thius,  Dacier. 
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The  voice  divine  confefs'd  the  martial  maid  ; 
In  hafte  he  mounted,,  and  her  word  obey'd ;. 
The  coLirfers  fly  before  UlyfTes^  bow,,  600 

Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-fhow. 

Not  unobferv'd  tliey  pafs'd;  the  God  of  light 
Had  watch'd  his  Troy,  and  maxk'd  Minerva's  flight,      . 
Saw  Tydeus*  fon  with  heav'niy  fuccour  blefs'd. 
And  vengeful  anger  fiU'd  his  facred  breafl,  605 

Swift  to  the  Trojan  camp  defcejids  the  powV> 
And  wakes  Hippocoon  in  the  morning  hour, 
(On  Rhefas-' fide  accuftom'd  to  attend^. 
A  faithful  kinfrnan,  and  inflrudlive  friend.) 
He  rofe,  and.  faw  the  field  deform'd  mxh  blood,      610 
An  empty  fpace  where  late  the  courfers  flood, 
The  yet-warm  Thracians  panting  on.  the  coafl ; 
For  each  he  wept,  but  for  his  Rheius  moft  : 
Now  while  on  Rhefus'  name  he  calls  in  vain, 
Th?  gathering  tumult  fp reads  o'er  all  the  plain ;       61  $. 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rufh,  v^ith  wild  afiTright, 
And  wond'ring  view  the  flaughters  of  the  night. 

Meanwjiile  the  chiefs,  arriving  at  the  fliade 
Where  late  the  fpoils  of  Hedor's  fpy  were  laid, 
UlyfTes  ftopp'd  ;  to  him  Tydides  bore  62a 

The  trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore:.  ; 

Then  mounts  again ;  again  their  nimble  feet 
The  courfer's  ply,  and  thunder  tow'rds  the  fleet. 

v.  607.  Jnd  nuakes  Hippocoon.']  Apollo's  waking  the 
Trojans  is  only  an  allegory  to  imply  that  the  light  of  the 
morning  awakened  them.     Eultathius. 
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Old  Neftor  firft  preceiv'd  th'  approaching  found, 
Befpeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around.  625 

Methinks  the  noife  of  trampling  ftccds  I  hear. 
Thick 'ning  this  way,  and  gath'ring  on  my  ear ; 
Perhaps  fome  horfes  of  the  Trojan  breed 
(So  may,  ye  Gods  !  my  pious  hopes  fuccecd) 
The  great  Tydides  and  Ulyffcs  bear,  630 

Return 'd  triumphant  with  this  prize  of  war. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (ah  may  tliat  fear  be  vain) 
The  chiefs  out-number'd  by  the  Trojan  train : 
Perhaps,  ev'n  now  purfu'd,  they  feek  the  fhore  ; 
Or  oh !  perhaps  thole  heroes  are  no  more.  .  635 

Scarce  had  he  fpoke,  when  lo  !  the  chiefs  appear. 
And  fpring  to  earth  ;  the  Greeks  difniifs  their  fear. 
With  words  of  friendfliip  and  extended  hands 
They  greet  the  kings  ;  and  Ned  or  firft  demands  : 


V.  624.  Old  Nejlor  firji  perceiv'd^  etc.]  It  may  \vith 
an  appearance  of  rcafon  be  aflced,  whence  it  could  be 
that  Neftor,  whofe  fenfe  of  hearing  might  be  fuppofed 
to  be  impaired  by  his  great  age,  faould  be  the  lirft  per- 
fon  among  fo  many  youthful  warriors  who  hears  the 
tread  of  the  horfes  feet  at  a  diftancc  !  Eulhthius  anfwers, 
that  Neftor  had  a  particular  concern  for  the  fafety  of 
Diomed  and  Ulyffcs  on  this  occafion,  as  he  was  the  per- 
fon  who>  by  propofing  the  undertaking,  had  expofed 
tliem  to  a  very  fignal  danger  :  and  corfsquently  his  ex- 
traordinary care  for  dieir  prcfervation^  did  more  than 
fuppl-y  the  difad vantage  of  his  age.  This  agrees  very 
well  with  what  immediately  follows  ;  for  the  old  mail 
breaks  out  into  a  tranfport  at  the  fight  of  them,  and  in 
a  wild  fort  of  joy  afics  fome  queftions,  which  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  him,  but  wliiie  he  was  under  that 
happy  furprize.     Euftathiu-3. 
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Say  thou,  whofe  praifes  all  our  hofl  proclaim, "     640 
Thou  living  glory  of  the  Grecian  name  ! 
Say  whence  thefe  courfers  ?  by  what  chance  beftow'd, 
The  fpoil  of  foes,  or  prefent  of  a  God? 
Not  thofe  fair  deeds  fo  radiant  and  fo  gay, 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day.  645 

Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  fcorn  to  yield, 
And  daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field ; 
But  fure  'till  now  no  courfers  ftruck  my  fight 
Like  thefe,  confpicuous  thro'  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Some  God,  I  deem,  conferr'd  the  glorious  prize,       650 
Blefl  as  ye  are,  and  fav'rites  of  the  fides  ; 
The  care  of  him  who  bids  the  thunder  roar. 
And  *  her,  whofe  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore. 

'  Father  !  not  fo,  (fage  Ithacus  rejoin'd) 
The  gifts  of  heav'n  are  of  a  nobler  kind.  6s  J 

Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  fteeds  ye  view, 
■\Vhofe  hoflile  king  the  brave  Tydides  flew ; 
Sleeping  he  dy'd,  with  all  his  guards  around, 
And  twelve  befide  lay  gafping  on  the  ground. 


*  Minerva. 

V.  6s6.  Of  Thracian  lineage^  etc.]  It  is  ©bfervable, 
fays  Eufladiius,  that  Homer  in  this  place  unravels  the 
feries  of  this  night's  exploits,  and  inverts  the  order  of 
the  former  narration.  This  is  partly  occafioned  by  a  ne- 
cefiity  of  Neftor's  Inquiries,  and  partly  to  relate  the  fame 
thing  in  a  different  wiy,  that  he  might  not  tire  the 
reader  with  an  exa<5l  repetidon  of  what  he  knew  before, 

V.  65:9.  y^fid  i'wehd  btjidc^  ex.c.~\  How  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  the  poet  fhould  here  call  Dolon  the  thirteenth 
that  was  flain,  whereas  he  had  already  numbered  up 

thirteen    i 
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Thefe  other  fpolls  from  conquered  Doloii  came,      660 
A  wretch,  whofe  r\\'iftflers  was  his  only  fame. 
By  Hedlor  fent  our  forces  to  explore,  * 

He  now  lies  headlefs  on  the  fandy  fliore. 

Then  o'er  the  trench  the  bounding  courfera  llcw ; 
The  joyful  Greeks  with  loud  acclaim  purfae.  665 

otrait  to  Tydides'high  pavilion  borne, 
The  matchlefs  ftceds  his  ample  ftall  adorn  t 
The  neighing  courfers  their  new  fcllov/s  greet, 
And  the  full  racks  are  heap'd  with  gen'rous  wheat. 
But  Dolon's  armoirr,  to  his  fhips  convey'd. 
High  on  the  painted  ftern  UlyfTes  laid, 
-A  trophy  delHn'd  to  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Now  from  nodurnal  fweat,  and  fanguine  ftain. 
They  cleanfe  their  bodies  in  the  neighb'ring  main  ; 
Then  in  the  polifli'd  bath,  refrefli'd  from  toil,         6]S 
Their  joints  they  fupple  with  difTolving  oil. 


thirteen  befides  him  ?  Euflathius  anfwers,  that  he  men- 
tions Rhefus  by  himfelf,  by  way  of  eminence.      Then 
coming  to  recount  the  Thracians,   he  reckons  twelve  of 
'them ;  fo  that  taking  Rbefus  feparately,  Dolon  will  make 
the  thirteenth. 

V.  674.  TAey  cleanfe  their  bodies  in  the  main,  etc.]] 
We  have  here  a  regimen  very  agreeable  to  the  fimplici- 
ty  and  aufterity  of  the  old  heroic  times.  Thele  v/arri- 
ors  plunge  into  the  fea  to  wafli  themfelves  ;  for  the  fdt 
'Water  Is  not  only  more  purifying  than  any  other,  but 
more  corroborates  the  nerves.  They  afterwards  entet* 
into  a  bath,  and  rub  their  bodies  v/ith  oil,  which  byfof- 
tening  and  moiftcning  the  flefli  prevents  too  great  a  dif- 
fipation,  and  reftores  the  natural  flrecgth.    Eufhthius, 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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In  due  repaft  indulge  the  genial  hour. 

And  firfl  to  Piillas  the  libations  pour : 

They  fit,  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine, 

And  the  crown'd  goblet  foams  with  floods  of  wine.    680 


V.  677.   In  due  repajt,  etc.]    It  appears  from  hence 
with  what  precifenefs  Homer  difHnguiihes  tJie  time  of 
"thefe  a<5l:ions.  It  is  evident  from  this  parage,  that  imme- 
diately after  their  return,  it  was  day-light;  that  being 
tlie  time  of  taking  fuch  a  repaft  as  is  here  defcribed. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  notes  to  this  book  without  ob- 
ferving,  that  what  feems  the  principal  beauty  of  it,  and 
what' diflinguiflies  it  among  all  the  others,  is  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  its  paintings  :  the  reader  fees  the  moft  natural 
night  fcene  in  the  world  ;  he  is  led  ftep  by  ftep  v.ath  the 
adventurers,  and  made  the  companion  of  all  their  ex- 
pedations,  and  uncertainties.  We  fee  the  very  colour  of 
llie  sky,  know  the  time  to  a  minute,  are  impatient  while 
tbe  heroes  are  arming,  our  imagination  deals  out  after 
them,  becomes  privy  to  all  their  doubts,  and  even  to 
the  fecret  wlfiies  of  their  hearts  fent  up  to  Minerva, 
We'  are  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Dolon,  hear  his 
very  footdeps,  affi/l-  the  two  chiefs  in  purlaing  him,  and 
flop  jud  with  the  fpear  that  arrefts-him.     We  are  per- 
fcdiy  acquainted  with  tlic  fituation  of  all  the  forces, 
with  the  figure  in  which  they  lie,  v-'ith  the  difpofition 
•of  Rhefus  and  the  ThrAcians,   with  the  poflure  of  his 
chariot  and  horfes.     The  marfliy  fpot  of  ground  where 
Dolon  is   killed,  the  tainarrfK,  or  aquatic  plants  upon 
-which  tliey  hang  hisfpoils,  and  the  reeds  that  are  heap- 
-ed  together  to  mai-k  tlie  place,  are  circuradances  tlie 
mod  pinurefque  imaginable.     And  though  it  mud  be 
owned,  that  the  human  figures  in  thi?  piece  '>re  excel- 
lent, and  difpofed  in  the  propered  arllons ;   I  cannot 
but  confefs  ray  opinion,  that  the  chief  beauty  of  it  is  in 
the  profpca,  a  finer  tha;i  which  W23  never  drawn  l)y  any 
^ncil. 
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The  third  battle,  and  the  a(5ls  of  Agamemnon. 

AG  A  ME  MNO  N  having  armed  himfelf,  leads  the. 
Grecians  to  battle  :  HeClor  prepares  the  Trojans  to 
receive  them ;  nvhile  Jupiter^  Juno,  and  Minerva 
give  the  JJgnals  of  n.var.  Agajnenwon  bears  all  be- 
fore  him ;  and  Ke  SI  or  is  commanded  by  Jupiter  {yjho 
fends  Iris  for  that  purpofe")  to  decline  the  engage- 
7?ientj  until  the  king  shall  be  nuounded  and  retire  front 
the  f  eld.  He  then  7?iakes  a  great  /laughter  of  ths 
ene?ny  i  Ulyffes  and  Dio7ned  put  a  Jiop  to  him  for  a 
time;  but  the  latter  being  nvounded  by  Paris t  is  c- 
bliged  to  defert  his  companion^  ivho  is  encompafed  by 
the  Trojansy  'vooundedy  and  in  the  uimof  danger,, 
until  Menelaus  and  A] ax  rcfcue  him.  HeSlor  comes 
againfl  Ajax^  but  thdt  hero  alone  cppofes  7nuliitudes 
and  rallies  the  Greeks*  In  the  771c an  time  Mackaon^ 
in  the  other  njoing  of  the  army^  is  piercsd'with  an  ar- 
ronv  by  Paris,  and  carried  fro7n  the  fight  in  Nefor's 
chariot,     Achilles  (who  overlooked  th^  aSlion  fro7}t 

-  his  ship')  Jent  Patroclus  to  inquire  ivhich  of  the 
Greeks  ivas  ivcu7jded  in  that  7?ian7ter  F  Nefor  efir 
ter  tains  kim  in  his  tent  ivith  an  account  of  the  acci* 
dents  of  the  day,  and  a  long  recital  of  fome  for7ner 
nvars  nuhich  he  rt77ie7nhered,  tending  to  put  PairO' 
clus  upon  perfuading  Achilles  to  fight  for  his  couri- 
irymeny  or  at  leaf  to  per7nit  hi7?i  to  do  it^  clad  in  A" 
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chilles^s  armour,  Patroclus  in  his  return  7rieets  Eu'- 
rypylus  alfo  Yaounde dy  and  ajjifis  him  in  that  diftrefs^ 
this  hook  opens  iviih  the  eight  and  ifwentieth  day  of  the 
poem ;  and  the  fame  day^  ivkh  its  various  a^iionf 
and  adventures y  is  extended  thro'  the  twelfth^  thir- 
feenth,  fourteenth,  ffieenih,  fixteenth^  feventeenth^ 
and  part  of  the  eighteenth  hooks.  The  fcene  lies  in 
the  field  near  the  7nonu?nent  of  Jlus^ 

^  I  ^HE  faffron  morn,  with  earJy  blufhes  fpread^ 

•*^     Now  rofe  refulgent  from  Tithonus'  bed ; 
"With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  fight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heav'n  with  facred  light. 

As  Homer's  invention  is  in  nothing  more  wonderful, 
than  in  the  great  variety  of  chara<51ers  with  which  his  po- 
ems are  diverfified,  fb  his  judgment  appears  in  nothing 
more  exa(fl,  than  in  that  propriety  with  which  each  cha- 
r.i(5ter  is  maintained.  But  this  exaftnefs'mufl:  be  colled- 
ed  by  a  diligent  attention  to  his  conduct  through  the 
whole  :  and  when  the  particulars  of  each  chara<5ler  are 
laid  together,  we  fhall  find  them  all  proceeding  from  the 
fame  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  perfbn.  if  this  ob- 
fervation  be  negledled,  the  poet's  condudl  will  lofe  much 
of  its  true  beauty  and  harmony. 

I  fancy  it  will  not  be  unpleafant  to  the  reader,  to  con- 
fider  the  pi<5lure  of  Agamemnon,  drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a 
hand  as  Homer,  in  its  full  length,  after  having  feen  him 
in  feveral  views  and  lights  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
poem. 

He  Is  a  mafler  of  policy  and  ftratagem,  and  maintains 
s.  good  underftanding  with  his  council ;  whicli  was  but 
neceflTary,  confidering  how  many  different,  independent 
nations  and  interefts  he  had  to  manage :  he  feems  fully 
confcious  of  his  own  luperior  authority,  and  always 
knows  the  time  when  to  exert  it :  he  is  perfonally  very 
valiant,  but  not  without  fome  mixture  of  fiercenefs: 
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When  baleful  Eris,  fent  by  Jove's  command,  5 

I 

The  torch  of  difcord  blazing  in  her  hand, 

highly  refentful  of  the  Injuries  done  his  family,  even 
more  than  Menelaus  himfelf :  warm  both  in  his  pafTions 
and  aHedions,  particularly  in  the  love  he  bears  his  bro- 
ther. In  fnort,  he  is  (as  Homer  himfelf  in  another 
place  defcribes  him)  both  a  good  king,  and  a  great 
warrior,. 

It  is  very  obfervable  how  this  hero  rifes  in  the  efleem 
of  the  reader  as  the  poem  advances :  it  opens  with 
many  circumdances  very  much  to  the  difadvantage  of 
his  character ;  he  infults  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  and  out- 
rages Achilles  :  but  in  the  fecond  book  he  grows  fenii- 
bic  of  the  effe<fts  of  his  rafhnefs,  and  takes  the  fault  in- 
tirely  upon  himfelf:  in  the  fourth  he  (hews  himfelf  a 
[]<ilful  commander,  by  exhorting,  reproving,  and  per- 
forming aU  the  ofticcs  of  a  good  general :  in  the  eighth 
he  is  deeply  touched  by  the  fufferings  of  his  army,  and 
makes  ail  the  peoples  calamities  his  own :  in  the  ninth 
he  endeavours  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  Achilles,  and  con-r 
dcfcends  to  be  the  petitioner,  becaufe  it  is. for  the  public 
good :  in  the  tenth  finding  thofe  endeavours  ineffedual, 
his  concern  keeps  him  the  whole  night  awake,  in  con- 
triving all  poflible  metliods  to  affid  them :  and  now  in 
the  eleventh  as  it  were  refolving  himfelf  to  fupply  the 
want  of.  Achilles,  he  grows  prodigloufly  in  his  valour, 
and  performs  wonders  in  his  fingle  perfon. 

Thus  we  fee  Agamemnon  continually    winning  upon 
our  efleem,  as  we  grow  acquainted  v/ith  him-:  fo  that  he 
feems  to  be  like  that  goddefs  the  poet  defcribes,   who 
was  low  at  the  firft,  but  riling  by  degrees,  at  lad  i*eaches> 
the  very  heavens. 

V.  5.   lF/?efi  baleful  Erisy  etcj     With  what  a  won-r 
tierful  flilSlimity   does  the  poet  begin  this  book  I   he  a-- 
wakens  the  reader's  curiofity,  and  founds  an  alarm  ta 
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Thro*  the  red  fides  her  bloody  fign  extends, 

And  wrapt  in  tempefts,  o'er  the  fleet  defcends. 

High  on  UlyfTes'  bark,  her  horrid  ftand 

She  took,  and  thunder'd  thro*  the  feas  and  land.        lo 

Ev*n  Ajax  and  Achilles  heard  the  found, 

Whofe  fhlps,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound. 

Thence  the  black  fury  thro'  the  Grecian  tlirong  r 

With  horror  founds  tlie  load  Orthian  fong : 

The  navy  Hiakes,  and  at  the  dire  alarms  15 

JEach  bofom  boils,  each  warrior  ftarts  to  arms. 

No  more  they  figh,  inglcttious  to  return. 

But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combate  burn. 


tliC  approaching  battle.  With  what  magnificence  does 
he  uflier  in  the  deeds  o(  Agamemnon  !  He  feems  for  a 
while  to  have  loft  all  view  of  the  main  battle,  and  lets 
the  whole  adtion  of  the  poem  (land  ftill,  to  attend  the 
motions  of  this  fingle  hero.  Inftead  of  a  herald,  he 
brings  down  a  goddefs  to  inflame  the  army ;  infl:ead  of 
a  trumpet,  or  fuch  warlike  mufic,  Juno  and  Minerva 
thunder  over  the  field  of  battle :  Jove  rains  down  drops 
of  blood,  and  averts  his  eyes  from  fuch  afcene  of  horrors. 

By  the  goddefs  Eris  is  meant  that  ardour  and  impa- 
tience for  the  battle  which  now  infpired  the  Grecian  ar- 
my :  they  who  juft  before  were  almoft  in  defpair,  now 
bum  for  the  fight,  and  breathe  nothing  but  war.  Eufta- 
thius. 

V.  14.  Orthian  fong  J\  This  is  a  kind  of  an  Odaic 
fong,  invented  and  fung  on  purpofe  to  fire  the  foul  to 
noble  deeds  in  war.  Such  was  that  of  Timotheus  before 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  had  fuch  an  influence  upon 
him,  that  he  leaped  from  his  feat,  and  laid  hold  on  hi? 
arms.    Eullaihius. 


so 
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The  king  of  men  his  hardy  hoft  infpires 
With  loud  command,  widi  great  example  fires  ;         20 
Himfelf  Biil  role,  hirafelf  before  the  relt 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  annour  dreft» 
And  firft  he  cas'd  his  manly  legs  around 
In  fliining  greares,  with  filver  buckles  bound: 
The  beaming  cuirafs  next  adom'd  his  brea/t,  g-r 

The  fame  which  once  king  Cinyras  pofleO: : 
(The  fame  of  Greece  and  her  affembled  hofl 
Had  reach 'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coaft  • 
*Twas  then  the  friendfhip  of  the  chief  to  gain. 
This  glorious  gift  he  fent,  nor  fent  in  vain.) 
Ten  rows  of  azure  (lecl  the  work  infold. 
Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  dudile  gold  j 
Three  glitt'ring  dragons  to  the  gorgei  rife, 
Whofe  imitated  fcales  agahiil  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  bow*d. 
Like  colour'd  rainbows  e'er  a  flioiv'ry  cloud : 
(Jove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celeftial  dies, 
Plac'd  as  a  fign  to  man  amid  the  skies.) 

V.  26.   King  Cinyras.']   It  is  probable  this  pafTage  6L 
Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  alludes  to  a  true  Mbryj^'and 
what  makes  it  the  more  fo,  is,  that  this  ifland  was  fa« 
mous  for  its  mines  of  feveral  metals.     Euftathius. 

•  V.  i^.  Arching  bor^v'd,  etc.]  Euftathius  obferves,  that 
the  poet  intended  to  reprefent  the  bending  figure  of  thefe 
ferpents  as  well  as  their  colour,  by  comparing  them  to 
rainbows.  Dacier  obfen^es  here  how  clofe  a  parallel  this 
paffage  of  Homer  bears  to  that  in  Genefis,  where  God 
tells  Noah,  Ihavefetmy  bonvin  the  clouds,  that  it  ma^ 
be  for  aftgn  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth. 
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A  radiant  baldric  o'er  his  (houlder  ty'd, 

Suftain'd  tlie  fword  that  glitter'd  at  his  fide  :  40 

Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  filver  fheath  encas'd 

The  fliining  blade,  and  golden  hangers  grac'd.  J, 

His  buckler's  mighty  orb  was  next  difplay'd. 

That  round'  the  warrior  caft  a  dreadful  fhade  ; 

Tea  zones  of  brafs  its  ample  brim  furround,  4  J 

And  twice  ten  boifes  the  bright  convex  crown'd : 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 

And  circling  terrors  fill'd  tli'  expreflive  fhleld : 

Within  its  concave  hung  a  filvec  thong,. 

On  which  a  mimic  ferpent  creeps  along-,  5^ 

His  azure  length  in  eafy  waves  extends, 

'Till  in  three  heads  th'  embroider 'd  monfter  ends,. 

Lafl  o'er  his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  plac'd, 

■\Vith  nodding  horfe-hair  formidably  grac'd ;. 

And  in  his  hands  two  fteely  jav'lins  wields,  5-5 

That  blaze  to  heav'n,.and  lighten  all  the  fields. 

That  inftant  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid. 
In  happy  thunders  promis'd  Greece  their  aid;. 
High  o'er  the  chief  they  clafli'd  their  arms  in  air. 
And  leaning  from  the  clouds,  expe<5L  the  war.  60 

Clofe  to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  mound. 
The  fiery  courfers  to  their  chariots^  bound  -^j 

The  fquires  reftrain'd :  The  foot,  with  thofe  who  wield 
The  lighter  arms,  rufli  forward  to  the  field.. 

V.  63.  The  foot y  fwuh  ihsfe  ivho  <voielii  the  lighter 
armsy  ruJJ}fotivard.~\  Here  we  fee  the  order  of  battle  is 
inverted,,  and  oppofitc  to  that  which  Keftor  propofed  in 
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To  fecond  thefe,  in  clofe  array  combined,  6$ 

The  fquadrons  fpread  their  fable  wings  behind. 

Now  (houts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  fun. 

As  with  the  light  the  warriors  toils  begun. 

Ev'n  Jove,  whofe  thunder  Ipoke  his  wrath,  didill'd 

Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  j  70^ 

The  woes  of  men  unwilling  to  furvey. 

And  all  the  flaughters  that  muft  (lain  the  day. 

Near  Ilus*  tomb  in  order  rang'd  around. 
The  Trojan  lines  pofTefs'd  the  rifing  ground. 
There  wdfe  Polydamas  and  He6lor  ftood;  ^j; 

^'neas,  honour'd  as  a  guardian  God  ; 
Bold  Polybus,  Agenor  the  divine  ; 
The  brother  warriors  of  Antenor's  line  ; 

the  fourth  book :  for  it  is  the  cavalry  which  Is  there 
fuftained  by  the  infantry  ;  here  the  infantry  by  the  ca- 
valry.  But  to  deliver  my  opinion,  1  believe  it  was  the 
Bearnefs  of  the  enemy  that  obliged  Agamemnon  to 
change  the  difopfition  of  the  batde  :  he  would  break 
their  battalions  with  his  infantry,  and  compleat  their 
defeat  by  his  cavalry,  wliich  ihould  fall  upon  the  flyers. 
Dacier. 

v.  70.  J^e^  drops  ofblcod.'}  Thefe  prodigies,  with 
which  Homer  embellilhes  his  poetry,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  hiftory  relates  not  as  ornaments,  but  as 
truths.  Nothmg  is  more  common  in  hidory  than 
fhowers  of  blood,  and  philofophy  gives  us  the  reafon  of 
them :  the  two  battles  which  had  been  fought  on  the 
plains  "of  Troy,  had  fo  drenched  them  with,  blood,  that 
a  great  quantity  of  it  might  be  exhaled  in  vapours,  and 
carried  into  the  air,  and  being  there  condcnfed,  fall 
down  again  in  dews  and  drops  of  the  fame  cobur.  Eu- 
ftathius.    See  notes  on  lib.  16.  v»  560, 
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With  youthful  Acamas,  whofe  beauteous  face, 

And  fair  proportion,  match'd  th'  etherial  race ;  8o 

Great  Hedor,  cover'd  with  his  fpacious  fliicld. 

Plies  all  the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 

As  the  red  ftar  now  fhows  his  fanguine  fires 

Thro'  the  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retiies ; 

Thus  thro'  the  ranks  appear 'd  the  godlike  man,        85 

Plung'd  in  the  rear,  or  blazing  in  the  van ; 

While  flreamy  fparkles,  reftlefs  as  he  flies, 

Flafh  from  his  arms  as  lightening  from  the  skies. 

As  fweating  reapers  in  fome  wealthy  field, 

Rang'd  in  two-  bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield,    90 

V.  83.  ^/!s  the  red  flar7\  We  have  jufl  feen  at  full 
length  the  pi(5lure  of  the  general  of  the  Greeks  :  here  we 
ffee  Heclor  beautifully  drawn  in  miniature.  This  pro- 
ceeded from  the  great  judgment  of  the  poet :  it  was  ne» 
cefiary  to  fpeak  fully  of  Agamemnon,  who  was.  to  b© 
the  chief  hero  of  this  battle,  and  briefly  of  Hedtor,  who 
had  been  fo  often  fpoken  of  at  large  before.  This  is^ 
an  inftance  that  the  poet  well  knew  when  to  be  concife, 
and  when  to  be  copious.  It  is  impofiible  that  any  thing 
fliould  be  more  happily  imagined,  than  this  fimilitude : 
it  is  fo  lively,  that  We  fee  Heiflor  foraetimes  fliining  in 
arms  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  and  then  immediately 
!ofe  fight  of  him,  while  he  retires  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army.     Euflathius. 

V.  89.  Js  five  at  trig  reapers."]  It  will  be  necefiary  for 
the  underftanding  of  this  fimilitude,  to  explain  the  me- 
thod of  mowing  in  Homer's  days  !  they  mowed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  plowed,  beginning  at  the  extremes 
of  the  field,  which  was  equally  divided,  and  proceeded 
until  they  met  in  the  middle  of  it.  By  this  means  they 
raifed  an  emulation  between  botli  parties,  which  (hould 
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Bear  down  the  furrows,  'till  their  hiboun  meet ; 
Thick  fall  the  heapy  harveils  at  their  feet. 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  field  of  war  divide, 
And  fallL^.g  ranks  are  ftrow'd  on  ev'ry  fide. 
None  ftoop'd  a  thought  to  bafe  inglorious  flight ;  95 

But  horfe  to  horfe,  and  man  to  man  they  fight. 
l^Jot  rabid  wolves  more  fierce  conteft  their  prey  ; 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  refign  the  day. 
Diicord  with  joy  the  fcene  of  death  defcries, 
And  drinks  large  flaughter  at  her  fanguine  eyes  :       100 
Difcord  alone,  of  all  tli'  immortal  train, 
Swells  the  red  horrors  of  this  direful  plain  : 

The  Gods  in  peace  their  golden  manlions  fill, 
Rang'd  in  blight  order  on  th'  Olympian  hill ; 

But  gen'ral  murmurs  told  their  griefs  above,  105 

And  eachaccus'd  die  partial  will  of  Jove. 

Meanwhile  apart,  fuperior,  and  alone, 

Th' eternal  monarch,  on  his  awful  .throne, 

.Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundlefs  glor}'  fate ; 

And  fix'd,  fulfill'd  the  jud  decrees  01  nte.  i  ro 

,  On  earth  he  tum'd  his  all-confidVing  e}'es,    ^ 

-And  marked  the  fpot  where  Illon's    tow'rs  arile; 

The  fea  vv'ith  Hiips,  the  fields  with  armies  fpread. 

The  -vigor's  rage,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

rfinifh  their  fhare  firfl.  if  we  confider  this  cuflom,  we  fnali 
'^nd  it  a  very  happy  comparifon  to  the  two  armies  advanc- 
-ang  againft  each  other,  together  with  an  exav5l  rcfem- 
■  blance  in  every  circumftance  the  poet  intended  to  ilhif- 
v'^trate. 
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Thus  while  the  morning  beams  increaflng  bright   115 
O'er  heav'n's  pure  azure  fpread  the  growing  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverfe  battle  goar'd  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  fome  fequefter'd  vale 
The  weary  woodman  fpreads  his  fparing  meal,         12O 

V.  1 19.  What  time  infomsfeque/Ier^d  vale  the  nveary 
^oodviajjy  etc.]  One  may  gather  from  hence,  that  ia 
Homer's  time  they  did  not  meafure  the  day  by  hours, 
but  by  the  progreflion  of  the  fun  ;  and  diftinguidied  the 
parts  of  it  by  the  moft  noted  employments ;  as  in  the 
1 2th  of  the  OdyfTeis,  v.  439.  from  the  rifing  of  the 
judges,  and  here  from  the  dining  of  the  labourer. 

It  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  the  reader  to  fee  a 
general  account  of  the  menfuration  of  time  among  the 
ancients,  which  I  fliall  take  from  Spondanus.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  world  it  is  certain  there  was  no  diftinc- 
tion  of  time  but  by  the  light  and  darknels,  and  the  whole 
day  was  included  in  the  general  terms  of  the  evening 
and  the  morning.  Munrter  makes  a  pretty  obfervation 
upon  this  cuftom :  our  long-lived  forefathers  (fays  he)^ 
had  not  io  much  occafion  to  be  exad  obferv^ers  how 
the  day  palTed,  as  their  frailer  fons,  whofe  fhortnefs  of 
life  makes  it  neceflary  to  diflinguifh  every  part  of  time, 
and  fuffer  none  of  it  to  flip  away  without  their  obferva- 
tion. 

k  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  Chald^eans,  many 
ages  after  the  flood,  were  the  firft  who  divided  the  day 
into  hours  ;  tliey  being  the  firft  who  applied  themfelves 
with  any  fuccefs  to  aftroiogy.  The  moft  ancient  fun- 
xiial  we  read  of,  is  that  of  Achaz,  mentioned  in  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  kings,  ch.  20.  about  the  time  of  the 
building  of  Rome :  but  as  tlieie  were  of  no  ufe  in  cloud- 
ed days,  and  in  the  night,  there  was  another  Invention 
of  mcafuring  the  paits  of  time  by  water :  hut  that  not 

heing 
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"When  his  tir'd  arms  rcfufe  the  axe  to  rear. 
And  claim  a  refpite  from  t]i€  fylvan  war  ; 

hdng  Tufficiently  €xa<fl:,  they  laid  it  afide  for  another  by 

It  is  certain  the  ule  of  dials  was  earlier  among  tlic  ■ 
Greeks  than  the  Romans ;  it  was  above  three  hundred 
years  after  the  building  of  Rome  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  them  :-  but  yet  they  had  divided  the  day  and 
night  into  twenty-four  hours,  as  appears  from  Varro 
and  Macrcbius,  though  they  did  not  count  the  hours  as 
we  do,  numerically,  but  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and 
diftinguiflied  them  by  particular  names,  as  by  the  cock- 
crowing,  the  dawn,  ihe  mid-day,  eU,  The  firft- fun- 
dial  we  read  of  among  the  Rom.ans  which  divided  the 
day  into  hours,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  /U\  i.  cap.  20. 
fixed  upon  the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  L.  Papyrius  the 
cenfor,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  v/ars  with  Pyrrhus, 
But  the  lirfi:  that  was  of  any  ufe  to  tlie  public,  was  fee 
up  near  the  ro^ra  in  tliQ  forum  by  Valerius  MefFala  the 
conful,  after  the  taking  of  Catana  in  Sicily;  from  whence 
it  was  brought,  thirty  years  after  the  firft  had  been  fet 
up  by  Papyrius  :  but  this  was  dill  an  imperfect  one,  the 
lines  of  it  not  exadly  correlponding  with  the  feveral 
hours.  Yet  they  made  ufe  of  it  m.i,ny  years,  imtil  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus  placed  another  by  it,  greitly  improv- 
ed :  but  thefe  had  (till  one  common. defed  of  being  ufe- 
lefs  in  the  night,  and  when  the  skies  were  overcaft.  All 
thefe  inventions  being  thus  ineffetfluai,  S'^'pio  Nafica 
■feme  years  after  meafured  the  day  and  night  into  hours 
from  the  dropping  of  water. 

Yet  near  this  time,  it  may  be  gathered  that  fun-dials 
were  very  frequent  in  PvOme,  from  a  fragment  preferred 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  and  afcribed  to  Plautus  :  the  lines  are 
fo  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  deny  die  reader  the  fatisfaclion 
of  feeing  them.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  by  s 
hungry  parafite,  upon  a  fight  of  one  of  thefe  dial?, 

V  o  L.  II.         '  A  a 
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But  not 'till  half  the  proflrate  forefts  lay 

Stretch 'd  in  long  ruin,  and  expos 'd  to  day) 

Then,  nor  'till  then,  the  Greeks  impuliive  micht      i2r 

Plerc'd  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light. 

Great  Agamemnon  then  the  flaughter  led. 

And  flew  Bienor  at  his  people's  head : 

Whofe  fqulre  Oileus,  with  a  ludden  fpring, 

Leap'd  from  his  chariot  to  rev£nge  the  king,  130 

Ut  ilium  dii  perdant^prhnui  qui  horas  repperity 
_       -^uique  adeo  pritnus  Jlatidt  btic  folariiLm  : 

^ii  mihi  comminuit  miferoy  articulatim,  diem  / 
Nam  me  puero  uierm  hie  eratjblariumy 
Mulio  Ginniu7n  ijlormn  optimum  et  verijju7?ium, 
Vbi  ijle  vionehat  ejjcy  nijt  cum  nihil  erat. 
■Nunc  etiam  quod  e/iy  non  ejly  niji  Soli  liihet  : 
Jtaque  adeo  ja7n  oppletum  efi  oppidum  folariisy 
Major  pars  populi  aridi  tept ant  fame. 

We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  hours  in  the  courfe  of 
"diis  poem ;  but  to  pre\^nt  any  miftake,  it  may  not  be 

improper  to  take  notice,  that  they  muft  always  be  un- 

derftood  to  mean  the  feafons,  and  not  the  divifion  of  the 

day  by  hours. 

V.  125  The  Greeks  i7nputfi'&e  ruight?^     We  hadjufl 

before  feen  that  all  the  Gods  were  witlidrawn  from  the 
tattle ;  that  Jupiter  was  refolved,  even  againft  the  incli-  ^ 
rations  of  them  all,  to  honour  the  Trojans.  Yet  we 
here  fee  the  Creeks  breaking  through  them ;  the  love 
the  poet  bears  to  his  countrymen  makes  him  aggrandize 
their  valour,  and  over-rule  even  die  decrees  of  fate.  To 
vary  his  battles,  he  fuppofes  the  Gods  to  be  abfent  this 
day ;  and  dicy  are  no  fooner  gone,  but  the  courage  of 
.tlie  Greeks  prevails,  even  agaicll  the  determination  of 
Jnplter.     Eujlathiius, 
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But  in  his  front  he  felt  the  fatal  wound, 

Which  pierc'dhis  brain,  and  ftretch'dhim  on  the  ground. 

Atrides  fpoil'd,  and  left  them  on  the  plain  : 

Vain  was  tlieir  youth,  their  glitt'ring  armour  vain  : 

Now  foiPd  with  duft:,  and  naked  to  the  sky,  1 35 

Their  fnowy  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  lie. 

Two  fons  of  Priam  next  to  battle  move. 
The  produft  one  of  marriage,  one  of  love  ; 
In  the  fame  car  the  brother  warriors  ride. 
This  took  the  charge  tocombate,  that  to  guide ;      140 
Far  other  task  !  than  when  they  wont  to  keep^. 
On  Ida's  tops,  their  father's  fleecy  fliecp. 
Thefe  on  the  mountains  once  Achilles  found. 
And  captive  led,  with  pliant  oiiers  bound ; 

tv.  1^^.  Naked  to  the  sky."]  Euflathlus  refines  upoii- 
this  place,  and  believes  that  Homer  intended,  by  parti- 
cjlarizing  the  whitenefs  of  the  limbs,  to  ridicule  the  ef- 
feminate education  of  thefe  unhappy  youths.  But  as 
fuch  an  interpretation  may  be  thought  below  the  maje- 
fty  of  an  epic  poem,  and  a  kind  of  barbarity  to  infult 
the  unfortunate,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  the  palFags 
an  air  of  compafTion^  As  the  words  are  equally  capa- 
ble of  either  meaning,  I  imagined  the  reader  would  be 
more  pleafed  with  the  humanity  of  the  cne,  than  with 
the  fatire  of  the  other; 

v.  143,  Thefe  on  the  '/fountains  once  Achillea  found  J] 
Homer,  fays  Euflathius,  never  lets  any  opportunity  pafa 
of  mentioning  the  hero  of  his  poem,  Achilles  :  he  gives 
here  an  inftance  of  his  former  refentment,  and  at  once 
varies  his  poetry,  and  exalts  his  chara(5ler.  Nor  does 
he  mention  him  curforily  ;  he  feems  unwilling  to  leave 
him ;  and  when  he  purfues  the  thread  of  the  ftory  in  a 
few  lines,  takes  occaiion  to  fpeak  again  of  him.     This 

A  a  2 
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Then  to  their  fire  for  ample  funis  reftor'd  ;  145 

But  now  to  perifii  by  Atrides'  fv/ord : 

Pierc'd  In  the  breaft  the  bafe-born  Ifus  bleeds : 

Cleft  thro' the  head,  his  brother's  fate  fiicceeds. 

Swift  to  the  fpoil  the  hafty  vi(51:or  falls, 

And  ftript,  their  features  to  his  mind  recals,  150 

The  Trojans  fee  the  youths  untimely  die. 

But  helplefs  tremble  for  themfelves,  and  fly. 

So  when  a  lion,  ranging  o'er  the  lawns, 

Finds,  on  fome  graffy  lare,  the  couching  fawns. 

Their  bones  he  cracks,  their  reeking  vitals  draws,   155 

And  grinds  the  quiv'ring  iiefh  \vith  bloody  jaws  ; 

The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  dares  not  (lay, 

But  fv'vift  thro'  rudling  thickets  burfls  her  way  ; 

All  drown'd  in  fweat  the  panting  mother  flies, 

And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes.         160 

Amidll  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train, 
The  fons  of  falfe  Antimachus  were  flain ; 
He,  who  for  bribes  his  faithlefs  counfels  fold. 
And  voted  Helen's  flay  for  Paris'  gold. 
Atrides  mark'd  as  thefe  their  fafety  fought,  165 

And  flew  the  children  for  the  father's  fault ; 
Their  headlh-ong  horfe  unable  to  reflrain. 
They  fhook  widi  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  illken  rein ; 

is  a  very  artful  condu6l ;  by  mentioning  him  fo  frequent- 
ly, he  takes  care  that  the  reader  fliould  not  forget  him, 
and  fhews  the  importance  of  that  hero,  whofe  anger  is 
the  fubjeifl  of  his  poem. 
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Then  in  their  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall, 

And  thus  with  lifted  hands  for  mercy  call.  17^ 

Oh  fpare  our  youth,,  and  for  the  life  we  owe 
Antimachus  fhall  copious  gifts  beftow ; 
Soon  as  he  hears,  that  not  in  battle  flain. 
The  Grecian  (hips  his  captive  fbns  detain. 
Large  heaps  of  brafs  in  ranfom  (hall  be  told,  17  j 

And  fteel  well-temper'd,  and  perfuafive  gold. 

Thefe  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
The  youths  addrefs'd  to  unrelenting  ears  : 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  ftern  reply  ; 
If  from  Antimachus  ye  fpring,  ye  die:  l?0 

The  daring  wretch  who  once  in  council  flood 
To  fhed  Uiyfles'  and  my  brother's  blood. 
For  proffer 'd  peace  !  and  fues  his  feed  for  grace  ! 
No,  die,  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race. 

This  faid,  Pifander  from  the  car  he  cafl,  135 

And  pierc'd  his  hreafl :  fuplne  he  breath'd  his"  lafl,. 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth ;  but  as  he  lay. 
The  trenchant  fiiulchion  lopp'd  his  hands  away  j 


V.  181.  Antiviachus^  *who  once^  et«.]  It  is  obfervable~- 
:that  Homer  with  a  great  deal  of  art  interweaves  the  true 
hidory  of  the  Trojan  war  in  his  poem  5  he  here  gives  a 
circumlfance  that  carries  us  back  from  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war  to  the  very  beginning  of  It.  So  that  although 
the  adlon  of  the  poem  takes  up  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
lail  year  of  the. war,  yet  by  fuch  incidents  as  tiiefe  ''.ve 
ai-e  taught  a  great  many  particulars  that  happened  throu^4i  < 
ihe  whole  feries  of  it.     Euflathius. 

v.  188.  Lopp'd  his  hands  away.']  I  think  on^car->' 
but  corapaTnonate  the  fate  of  thcfe  brothers, .  wi.o  luiier 

A  a, 3, 
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His  fever'd  head  was  tofs'd  among  the  throng, 

And  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  trail  along.  190 

Then  where  the  thickelt  fought  the  victor  flew ; 

The  king's  example  ail  his  Greeks  purfue. 

Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  flain, 

Horfe  trod  by  horfe,  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 

From  the  dry  fields  thick  plouds  of  dud  arife,  195 

Sliade  the  black  hod,  and  intercept  the  flcies. 

The  brafs-hoof'd  fteeds  tumultuous  plunge  and  bound. 

And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  lab'ring  ground. 

'for  the  fins  of  their  father,  notwithflanding  the  juil:ice 
v.'hich  the  commentators  find  in  this  adibn  of  Agamem- 
non. And  I  can  much  lefs  imagine  that  his  cutting  off 
their  hanJi  was  meant  for  an  exprefs  example  againft 
bribery,  m  levengc  for  the  gold  which  Antimachus  had 
received  from  Paris.  Euflathius  is  very  reiining  upon 
this  point ;  but  the  grave  Spondanus  outdoes  them  all, 
who  has  found  there  was  an  excellent  conceit  in  cutting 
ciTthe  hands  and  head  of  the  fon  \  the  firfl:,  becaufe  the 
father  had  been  for  laying  hands  on  the  Greci;m  am- 
bafTadors  ;  and  the  fecond,  becaufe  it  was  from  his  head 
that  the  advice  proceeded  of  detaining  Helena. 

V.  193.  JNo'\x)  by  the  foot  the  flying  fool,  etc.]  After 
Homer  wiih  a  poetical  juftice  has  punilhed  die  fons  of 
Antimachus  for  the  crimes  of  the  father  ;  he  carries  on 
the  narration,  and  prefents  all  the  terrors  of  the  battle 
to  our  view :  we  fee  in  the  lively  defcription  the  men 
and  chariots  overthrown,  and  hear  the  trampling  of  the 
horfes  feet.  Thus  the  poet  very  artfully,  by  fuch  fudden 
alarms,  awakens  the  attention,  of  the  reader,  that  is  apt 
to  be  tired  and  grow  remifs  by  a  plain  and  more  cool 
narration. 

V.  i()'].The  hr  a fs  hoofed  fteeds."]  Eufl:athius  obferves 
that  the  cuftom  of  fiioeing  horfes  was  iii  ufe  in  Homer's 
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Still  fiaughtVing  on,  the  king  of  men  proceeds  ; 

The  diQanc'd  army  wonders  at  his  deeds.  200 

As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conlpire, 

And  o'er  the  forefts  roll  the  flood  of  Are, 

In  blazing  heaps  the  grove's  old  honours  fail, 

And  one  refulgent  rula  levels  all. 

Before  Atrides'  rage  fo  fmks  the  foe,  205 

Whole  fquadrons  vanifh,  and  proud  heads  lie  low. 

The  deeds  fly  trembling  from  his  waving  fword ; 

And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord, 

Wide  o'er  the  field  with  guidelefs  fury  rolls. 

Breaking  their  ranks,  and  crufhing  out  their  fouls;   5,1© 

"While  his  keen  faulchion  drinks  the  warriors  lives  ; 

iNIore  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wives  ! 

time,  and  calls  the  (hoes  a-iMvciix,  from  the  figure  of  a 
half-moon. 

V.  212.  More  grateful^  K191V,  to  vultures  than  their 
n-mvesT^  This  is  a  reflection  oi"  the  poet,  and  fuch  a  one 
as  arifes  from  a  fentimcnt  of  compaflion ;  and  indeed 
there  is  nothing  more  moving  than  to  fee  thofe  heroes, 
who  were  the  love  and  delight  of  their  fpoufes,  reduced 
fuddenly  to  fuch  a  condiiion  of  horror,  that  thofe  very 
wives  durd  not  look  upon  them.  I  was  very  much  fur- 
prifed  to  find  a  remark  of  Euihiihius  upon  this,  which 
feems  very  wrong  and  unjaft  :  he  would  have  it  that 
there  is  in  this  place  an  cliipfis,  which  comprehends  a 
fevere  raillery:  «'  For,  fays  he.  Homer  v/ould  imply, 
"  that  thofe  dead  warriors  were  now  more  agreeable  to 
"  vultures,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  all  their  days  to 
*'  dieir  wives."  This  is  very  lidiculous ;  to  fuppofe 
that  thefe  unhappy  woraen  did  not  love  their  hufbands, 
is  to  infult  them  barbaroufly  in  their  afllicSlion ;  and  e- 
very  body  can  fee  that  fuch  a  thought  in  this  place 
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Perhaps  great  He<5lor  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  deftlny  prolong'd  his, date. 
Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  heav'n  he  flood,     215, 
Amidft  alarms,  and  death,, and  daft,  and  blood. 

Now  paft  the  tomb  where  ancient  llus  lay. 
Thro'  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way* 
Where  the  wild  figs  th*  adjoining  fummit  crown,  1 

That  path  they  take,  and  fpeed  to  reach  the  town  22a 
As  fwift  Atrides  with  loud  fhouts  purfu'd. 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  bath'd  in  hoflile  blood. 
Now  near  the  beech-tree,  and  the  Scsean  gates,. 
The  hero  halts,  andTiis  afTociates  waits,^ 
Meanwhile  on  ev'ry  fide,  around  the  plain,  22jf, 

Difpers'd,  diforder'd,  fiy  the  Trojan  train. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear  difmay'd 
The. lion's  roaring- thro'  the  midnight  fhade.; 
On-  heaps  they  tumble  with  fuccefslefs  hafle ; 
The  favage  feizes,  draws,  and  rends  the  lafl.::         230- 


would  have  appeared"  mean,  frigid,  and  out  of  feafon. 
Homer,  on  the  contrary,  always  endeavours  to  excite 
eompaflion  by  the  grief  of  the  wives,  whofe  hufbands  are 
killed  In  the  battle.     Dacier. 

V.  217.  Nonvpajl  the  tomb  ivhere  ancient  llus  lay. 2 
By  the  cxaftncfs  of  Homer's  defcription  we  fee  as  in  a 
landfcape  the  very  place  where  this  batde  was  fought. 
Agamemnon  drives  the  Trojans  from  the  tomb  of  llus, 
where  they  encimped  all  the  night;  that  tomb  flood  in 
tJie  middle  of  the -plain:  from  thence  he  purfues  them 
by  the  wild  fig-tree  to  the  beech-tree,  and  from  thence 
to  the  very  Scsean  gate.  Thus  the  fcene  of  adlion  is 
fixed,  and  we  fee  the  very  rout  through  which  the  one 
retreats,  and  the  other  advances.     Eufladiius. 
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Not  with  lefs  fury  ftern  Atrides  flew. 
Still  prefs'd  the  rout,  and  fdll  the  hindmoft  flew ; 
Hurl'd  from  their  cars  the  braveft  chiefs  are  kili'd. 
And  rage  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  ftorras  die  victor  at  the  Trojan  wall ;         235 
Survevs  die  tow'rs,  and  meditates  their  fall. 
But  Jove  defcending  fhook  th'Idcean  hills, 
And  down  their  fummlts  pour'd  a  hundred  rills  ! 
Th*unkindled  liglitning  in  his  hand  he  took, 
And  thus  the  many-colour'd  maid  befpoke.  240 

Iris,  with  hafte  thy  golden  wings  difplay. 
To  godlike  Hedor  this  our  word  convey, 
^A'hile  Asamemnon  wafies  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground. 
Bid  him  give  way  ;  but  ilfue  forth  commands,  245 

And  truft  the  war  to  lefs  important  hands : 

V.  241.  Iris,  nvith  hajle  thy  golden  rjjingi  difplay,']  It 
is  evident  that  feme  fuch  contrivance  as  this  was  necef- 
fary  ;  tiie  Trojans,  we  learn  from  the  beginning  of  this 
book,  were  to  be  vidorious  this  day ;  but  if  Jupiter  had 
not  cow  interpofed,  they  had  been  driven  even  within  the 
walls  of  Troy.  By  this  means  alfo  the  poet  confults 
both  for  the  honour  of  Heftor,  and  that  of  Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon  has  time  enough  to  fiiew  the  greatnefs  of 
his  valour,  and  it  is  no  difgrace  to  He6tor  not  to  encoun- 
ter him  when  Jupiter  interpofes. 

Enftathius  obferves,  that  the  poet  gives  us  here  a 
sketch  of  v/hat  is  drawn  out  at  large  in  the  flory  of  this 
whole  book :  this  he  does  to  raife  the  curiofity  of  the. 
reader,  and  make  him  impatient  to  hear  thofe  great  ac- 
tions, which  muft  be  performed  before  Agamemnon  can 
retire,  and  He<5tor  be  vidorious. 
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But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  fpear,  or  dart, 
That  chief  fhall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart : 
Then  Jove  fhall  ftring  his  arm,  and  fire  his  bread. 
Then  to  her  fhips  fhall  flying  Greece  be  prefs'd,       250 
'Till  to  the  main  the  burning  fun  defcend. 
And  facred  night  her  awful  fhade  extend. 

He  fpoke,  and  Iris  at  his  word  obey'd  ; 
On  wings  of  winds  defcends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  fha  found  amidft  the  ranks  of  war,  25'5, 

Clofe  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  glitt'ring.car. 
The  Goddefs  then  :  O  fon  of  Priam,  hear  ! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear. 
While  Agamemnon  wafles  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground,  260 
Abflain  from  fight :  yet  ifTue  forth  commands, 
And  trufl  the  war  to  lefs  important  hands. 
Bnt'when,  or  wounded  by  the  f|)ear,  or  dirt-. 
The  chief  fhall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart : 
Then  Jove  fhaU  firing  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breafl,  26^ 
Then  to  her  fhips  fhall  flying  Greece  be  prefs'd, 
'Till'to  the  main  the  burning  fun  defcend, 
And'facred  night  her  awful  fhade  extend.  ' 

She  faid,  and  vanifh'd  :  He^or,  with  a  bound, 
Springs  from  his  chariot  on  the.  trembling  ground,     2  70 
In  clanging,  arms  :  he  grafps  in  either  hand 
A  pointed  lance,  and  fpeeds  from  band  to  band ; 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  fleps  from  flight. 
And  wakes  aaew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
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They  fland  to  arms  :  the  Greeks  tlieironfet  dare,     275 

Condenfe  their  pow'rs,  and  wait  the  comirig  war. 

New  force,  new  fpirit  to  each  breaft  returns  : 

The  fight  renew'd  with  fiercer  fury  burns  : 

The  king  leads  on  ;  all  fix  on  him  their  eye, 

And  learn  from  him,  to  conquer,  or  to  die.  2-So 

Ye  facred  nine,  celeftial  mufes  !    tell, 
Who  fac'd  him  firft,  and  by  his  prowefs  fell  f 
The  great  Iphidamas,  the  bold  and  young  : 
From  fage  Antenor  and  Theano  fprung  ; 
Whom  from  his  youth  his  grandfire  Ciffeus  bred,     285 
And  nurs'd  in  Thrace  where  fnowy  flocks  are  fed. 

V.  2S1.  Ye  facred  nine.']  The  poet,  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  feeming  himfelf  to  be  (truck  with 
the  exploits  of  Agamemnon  while  be  recites  them  (who 
when  the  battle  was  rekindled,  rufhes  out  to  engage 
his  enemies)  invokes  not  one  mufe,  as  he  did  in  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  but  as  if  he  intended  to  warn  us 
that  he  was  about  to  relate  fomething  furprizing,  he 
-  invokes  the  whole  nine  ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  received 
tlieir  infpiration,  goes  on  to  deliver  what  they  fuggefted 
to  him.  By  means  of  this  apoftrophe,  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  is  fo  filled,  that  he  feems  not  only  prelent, 
but  adive  in  the  fcene  to  which  the  fliill  of  the  poet  has 
tranfported  him.     Euflathius. 

V.  283*  Iphidamas,  the  bold  and  young!]  Homer  here 
gives  us  the  hiftory  of  this  Iphidamas,  his  parentage,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  many  circumftances  of  his  private 
life.  This  he  does  to  diverfify  his  poetry,  and  to  foften 
with  fome  amiable  embelliftiments,  the  continual  horrors 
that  muft  of  neceifity  ftrike  the  imagination,  in  an  un- 
interrupted narration  of  blood  and  flaughter.  Evitathius. 
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Scarce  did  the  down  his  rofy  cheeks  inveft, 

And  earlv  honour  warm  his  gen'rous  breaft,  « 

When  tiie  kind  fire  confign'd  his  daughter's  charms 

(Theano's  fifter)  to  his  youthful  arms.  290 

But  call'd  by  glory  to  the  wars  of  Troy, 

He  leaves  untafted  the  firft  fruits  of  joy ; 

From  his  lov'd  bride  departs  with  melting  eyes, 

And  fwift  to  aid  his  dearer  country  files. 

With  twelve  black  (hips  he  reach'd  Percope's  ftrand,  295 

Thence  took  the  long,  laborious  march  by  land. 

Now  fierce  for  fame,  before  the  ranks  he  fprings, 

Tow'ring  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings. 

Atrides  fird  difcharg'd  the  miffive  fpear ; 

The  Trojan  lloop'd,  the  javTm  pafs'd  in  air.  30Q. 

Then  near  the  corfelet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 

With  all  his  flrengtli  the  youth  directs  his  dart : 

But  the  broad  belt,  v/ith  plates  of  filver  bound, 

The  point  rebated,  and  repell'd  the  wound. 

Incumber'd  with  the  dart,  Atrides  (lands  30J 

Till  grafp'd  wltli  force,  he  wrench'd  it  from  his  hands. 

At  once  his  weighty  fword  difcharg'd  a  wound 

Full  on  his  neck,  that  fell'd  him  to  the  ground. 

V.  290.  Thsano'sf.jlerJ]  Tliat  the  reader  may  not 
be  fhockcd  at  the  marriage  of  Iphidamas  with  his  mo- 
ther's filter,  it  m;iy  not  be  aaiifs  to  obfcrve  fro;n  Eufta- 
thius,  that  confanguinity  was  no  Impediment  in  Greece 
ill  the  days  of  Homer:  nor  is  Iphidamas  fingular  in  this 
kind  of  marriage,  for  Diomed  was  married  to  his  own 
aunt  as  well  as  he. 

Stretch'd 
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Stretch'd  in  the  dufl:  th'  unhappy  warrior  lies, 

And  fleep  eternal  feals  his  fwimming  eyes.  310 

Oh  worthy  better  fate  !  oh  early  flain  ! 

Thy  country's  friend ;  and  virtuous,  tho'  in  vain  ! 

No  more  the  youth  (hall  join  his  confort's  fide. 

At  once  a  virgin,  and  at  once  a  bride*! 

No  more  with  prefents  her  embraces  meet,  ^i^ 

Or  lay  the  fpoils  of  conqueft  at  her  feet, 

On  whom  his  pallion,  lavifli  of  his  (tore, 

Beftow'd  fo  much,  and  vainly  promis'd  more  i 

Unwept,  uncover'd  on  the  plain  he  lay,  ' 

While  the  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  an'ay.  22Q 

Coon,  Antenor's  eldeft  hope,  was  nigh  : 
Tears,  at  the  fight,  came  Parting  from  his  eye, 
While  pierc'd  with  grief  the  much-lov'd  youth  he  view'd. 
And  the  pale  features  now  deform 'd  with  blood. 
Then  with  his  fpear,  unfeen,  his  time  he  took,  325 

Aim'd  at  the  king,  and  near  his  elbow  ftrook. 
The  thrilling  fteel  tran/pierc'd  die  brawny  part. 
And  thro'  his  arm  flood  forth  the  barbed  dart, 
Surpriz'd  the  monarch  feels,  yet  void  of  fear 
On  Coon  ruflies  with  his  lifted  Ipear  :  r^^O 

His  brother's  corps  the  pious  Trojan  draws. 

And  calls  his  country  to  a/Tert  his  caufe. 
Defends  him  breathlefs  on  the  fanguine  field. 
And  o'er  the  body  fpreads  his  ample  fliield, 
Atrides,  marking  an  unguarded  part,  -  535 

Transfix'd  the  warrior  with  his  brazen  dart ; 
V  0  u  ir.  B  b 
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Prone  on  his  brorher's  bleeding  breaft  lie  lay 

The  monarch's  faulcliion  lopp'd  his  head  away : 

The  foclal  iliades  the  fame  dark  journey  ao, 

And  join  each  other  in  t"he  realms  below.  340 

Tlie  vengeful  vid:or  rages  round  the  fields, 
\Vlth  evVy  weapon,  art  or  fury  yields: 
By  the  long  lance,  the  fword,  or  pondVous  ftone, 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,   and  whole  troops  o'erthrown. 
This,  while  yet  warm,  difiill'd  the  purple  flood,       :?45 
But  when  the  wound  grew  fliff  with  clotted  blood. 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  ftrong  bofom  rend, 
Lefs  keen  thofe  darts  the  fierce  Ilythise  fend, 
(The  pow'rs  that  caufe  the  teeming  matron's  throes,  350 
Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes'! ) 
Stung  with  the  fmart,  all  panting  with  the  pain, 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  his  fquire  the  rein: 


V.  549.  The  fierce  Ilythijer\  Thefe  Ilythiae  are  the 
woddeffes  that  Homer  fuppoles  to  prefide  over  child- 
birth ;  he  arms  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  indrument, 
from  which  a  pointed  dart  is  fliot  Into  the  diflre/fed  mo- 
ther, as  an  arrow  from  a  bow :  fb  that  as  Eris  has  her 
lofch,  and  Jupiter  his  thunder,  thefe  godde/Tes  have  their 
darts,  which  they  fhoot  Into  women  in  travail.  He  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Juno,  becaufe  Ihe  prefides  over 
the  marriage-bed.  Euflathlus.  Here  (fays  Dacier)  we 
iind  the  ftyle  of  the  holy  fcripture,  which  to  exprefs  a 
fevere  pain,  ufually  compares  it  to  that  of  women  in  la- 
bour. Thus  David,  Pain  came  upon  them  as  upon  a 
nxioman  in  travail ;  and  Tfiiah,  They  shall  grieve  as  a 
'Woman  in  fr avail.  And  all  the  prophets  are  full  of  the 
llkf  cxprelTions, 
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Then  with  a  voice  which  fury  made  more  llrong. 

And  pain  augmented,  thus  exhorts  the  throng.  355 

O  friends  !  O  Greeks!  afTert  your  honours  won  ; 
Proceed,  and  iinifli  what  this  arm  begun  : 
Lo  !  angry  Jove  forbids  your  chief  to  flay, 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day^ 

He  faid ;  the  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong ;     360 
The  horfes  fly  !  the  chariot  fmokcs  along. 
Clouds  from  their  noilrils  the  fierce  courfers  blow. 
And  from  their  fides  the  foam  defcends  in  fnow  ; 
Shot  thro'  the  battle  in  a  moment's  fpace, 
The  woiuided  monarch  at  his  tent  they  place.  365 

No  fooner  He(ftor  l^iw  the  king  retir'd, 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aids  he  fir'd  ; 
Hear  all  ye  Dardan,  all  ye  Lycian  race  ! 
Fam'd  in  clofe  fight,  and  dreadful  face  to  face. 
Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won,  3  70 

Your  great  forefathers  virtues,  and  your  own. 

V.  358.  Lol  angry  Jove  forhidi  your  chief  io ft  ay. '\ 
Euftathius  remarks  upon  the  behaviour  of  Agamemnon 
in  his  prefent  diftrefs :  Homer  defcribes  him  as  racked 
witli  almoft  intolerable  pains,  yet  he  does  not  complain- 
of  the  anguifh  he  fuffers  but  that  he  is  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  fight. 

This  indeed,  as  it  proved  his  undaunted  fplrit,  fo  did 
it  likewife  his  wifdom :  had  he  fliewed  any  unmanly  de- 
je(fl:ton,  it  would  have  difpirited  the  army  ;  but  his  in- 
trepidity makes  -them  believe  his  wound  lefs  dangerous, 
and  renders  them  not  lo  highly  concerned  for  the  abfence 
of  their  general. 

B  b  2 
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Behold,  the  gen'ral  flies  I  deferts  his  pow'rs  ! 

Lo  Jove  himfelf  declares  the  conqueft  ours  ! 

Now  on  yon'  ranks  Impel  your  foaming  fteeds ; 

And,  fure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds.  375 

With  words  like  thefe  the  fiery  chief  alarms 
His  fainting  hoft,  and  ev*ry  bofom  warms. 
As  the  bold  hunter  chcars  his  hounds  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion,  or  the  tuflcy  bear. 
With  voice  and  hand  provokes  their  doubting  heart,  380 
And  fprlngs  the  foremoft  with  his  lifted  dart : 
So  god-like  He6tor  prompts  his  troops  to  dare  ; 
Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  himfelf  the  war. 
On  the  black  body  of  the  foes  he  pours. 
As  from  the  cloud's  deep  bofom,  fv/ell'd  with  fhow'rs,  385 
A  fudden  ftorm  the  purple  ocean  fweeps. 
Drives  the  wild  waves,  and  tofTes  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  mufe  !  when  Jove  the  Trojan's  glory  crown'd. 
Beneath  his  arm  what  heroes  bit  the  ground  ? 


V,  388.  S^)',  viuft  !  'when  Jove  the  Trojan's  glory 
crov,md.~\  The  poet  juft  before  has  given  us  an  invo- 
cation of  the  mufes,  to  make  us  attentive  to  the  great 
exploits  of  Agamemnon.  Here  we  have  one  with  re- 
gard to  Hector,  bat  this  laft  may  perhaps  be  more  eafily 
accounted  for  than  the  other.  For  In  that,  after  i^o 
folenin  an  invocation,  we  might  reafonably  have  ex- 
peeled  wonders  from  the  hero:  whereas  in  reality  he 
kills  but  one  man  before  he  himfelf  is  wounded :  and 
what  he  does  afterwards  feems  to  proceed  from  a  fran- 
tic valour,  arifing  from  the  fmart  of  the  wound :  we  do 
not  find  by  the  text  that  he  kills  one  man,  but  over- 
throws feveral  in  his  fury,  and  then  retreats:  fo  that 
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AiTseus,  Dolops,  and  Autonous  dy'd,  390 

Opites  next  was  added  to  their  iide,. 

Then  brave  Hipponous  fam'd  in  many  a  fight, 

Opheltius,  Orus,  funk,  to  endlefs  night, 

iEfymnus,  Agelaus  ;  all  chiefs  of  name  ; 

The  reft  were  vulgar  deaths,  unknown  to  fame.       395 

As  when  a  weftern  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  itorms, 

Difpels  the  gathered  clouds  that  Notus  forms  ; 


one  would  imagine  he  invoked  the  mufes  only  to  defcribe. 
his  retreat. 

But  upon  a  nearer  view,  we  fhall  find  that  Homer 
fliews  a  commendable  partiality  to  his  own  countryman 
and  hero  Agamemnon  :  he  feems  to  detraiSt  from  the 
greatnefs  of  Hedor's  anions,  by  afcribing  them  to  Jupi- 
ter ;  whereas  Agamemnon  concjuers  by  the  dint  of  bra- 
very :  and  that  this  is  a  juft  obfervation,  will  appear  by 
what  follows.  Thofe  Greeks  that  fall  by  the  Iword  of 
He(5tor,  he  pafles  ov^r  as  if  they  were  all  vulgar  men  r 
he  lays  nothing  of  them  but  that  they  died ;  and  only 

.     briehy  mentions  their  names,  as  if  he  endeavoured  to 
u 
-   conceal  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks.      Bat  when  he 

fpeaks  of  his  favourite  Agamemnon,  he  expatiates  and- 

dwells  upon  his  adions  ;  and  ihews  us,  that  thofe  that 

fell  by  his  hand  were  all  men  of  diihnction,  fach  as  v/ere 

the  fons  of  Priam,  of  x^ntenor,  and  Antimachus.     It  is 

true,  Hedor  killed  as  many  leaders  of  the  Greeks  as  A- 

gamemnon  of  the  Trojans,  and  raoie  of  the  common  foi- 

diers;  but  by  particularizing  the  deaths  of  the  chiefs  of 

Troy,  he  fets  the  deeds  of  Agamemnon  in  the  ftrongef^ 

point  of  light,  and  by  his  (ilence  in  refpecl  to  the  leaders- 

whom  Hector  flew,  be  caib  a  (liade  over  the  greatneG-. 

of- the  action,  and  confequently-  it  appears  lefs  conrpicu-- 

ous. 

Bb3 
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The  guft  continu'd,  violent,  and  ftrong, 
Rolls  fable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along ; 
Now  to  the  skies  the  foaniing  billows  rears,  400 

Now  breaks  the  furge,  and  wide  the  bottom  bares. 
Thus  raging  Hector,  with  refiftlefs  hands, 
O'erturns,  confounds,  and  fcatters  all  their  bands. 
Now  the  laft  ruin  die  whole  hoft  appalls ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls  ;     40,5 
But  wife  Ulyffes  cali'd  Tydides  forth, 
His  foul  rekindled,  and  awak'd  his  worth. 
And  (tand  we  deedlefs,  O  eternal  fhame  ! 
'Till  Hedor's  arm  inv'olve  the  fhips  in  flame  ? 
Hafte,  let  us  join,  and  combate  fide  by  fide.  410 

The  warrior  tlius,  and  thus  the  friend  reply'd. 

No  martial  toil  I  ihun,  no  danger  fear ; 
Let  Hedlor  come ;  I  wait  his  fury  here. 
But  Jove  with  conqued  crowns  the  Trojan  train; 
And,  Jcve  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain.  415 


V.  406.  Bui  'Wife  Ulyffes  cairdTydtdes  forth 7\  There 
is  fomething  inftrudtive  in  thofe  which  feem  the  mort 
common  pafiages  of  Homer,  who  by  making  the  wile 
Ulyfies  direct  the  brave  Diomed  in  all  the  enterprizes 
of  the  laft  book,  and  by  maintaining  the  fame  condu(5l 
in  this,  intended  to  (hew  this  moral,  that  valour  fuould 
always  be  under  the  guidance  of  wifdom.  Thus  in  die 
eighth  book,  when  D'omed  could  fcarce  be  reftrained  by 
the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  Neftor  is  at  hand  to  moderate 
his  courage ;  and  this  hero  feems  to  have  made  a  very 
good  ufe  of  thofe  inftrudions ;  his  valour  no  longer 
runs  out  into  rafhnefs :  though  he  is  too  brave  to  decline 
the  fight,  yet  he  is  too  wife  to  fight  againfl  Jupiter. 
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He  figh'd ;  but  fighing,  rais'd  his  vengeful  fteel. 
And  from  his  car  the  proud  Thymbraeus  fell : 
Molion,  the  charioteer,  purfu'd  his  lord. 
His  death  ennobled  by  UlyfTes'  fword. 
There  flain,  they  left  them  in  eternal  night;  420 

Then  plung'd  amidft  the  thicked  ranks  of  fight. 
So  two  wild  boars  outftrip  the  following  hounds. 
Then  fwift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wounds. 
Stern  Hector's  conqueds  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  and  Greece  refpir'd  again.     425 

The  ions  of  Merops  (hone  amidft  the  war  ; 
Tow'ring  they  rode  in  one  refulgent  car  : 
In  deep  prophetic  aits  their  father  fliilFd, 
Had  wam'd  his  children  froni  the  Trojan  field  ; 
Fate  urg'd  them  on  ;  the  father  waru'd  in  vain,       430 
They  rufh'd  to  fight,  and  penlh  d  on  the  plain  ! 
Their  breafts  no  more  the  vital  fpint  warms  ; 
The  (tern  Tydides  ftnps  their  Ihining  arms. 
Hypirochus  by  great  Ulylfes  dies. 
And  rich  Hyppodamus  becomes  his  prize.  43-j 

Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  llaughter  fills  his  fight. 
And  level  hangs  dit  doubtful  Icale  of  fight. 
By  Tydeus'  lance  Agaftrophus  Vv^as  flain. 
The  far-f «.m'd  hero  of  Pseonian  itrain ; 
Wing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  he  ftrove  to  fly,         44Q 
His  Iteeds  too  diltant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh  ; 
^  Thro' broken  orders,  fwifter  than  the  wind, 
He  fled,  but  flying  left  his  life  behind. 
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This  Hedor  ftes,  as  his  experienc'd  eyes 

Traverfe  the  files,  and  to  the  refcue  flies  ;  44  J 

Shouts,  as  he  part,  the  chryftal  regions  rend, 

And  moving  armies  on  his  march  attend. 

Great  Eiomed  himfelf  was  feiz'd  witli  fear. 

And  thus  befpoke  his  brother  of  the  war. 

Mark  how  this  way  yon'  bending  fquadrons  yield  !  4  50 
The  llorm  rolls  on,  and  Hedor  rules  the  fidd : 

Here  ftand  his  utmoft  force The  warrior  faid ; , 

Swift  at  the  word  his  pond'roua  jav'lin  fled ; 

Nor  mifs'd  its  aim,  but  where  the  plumage  danc'd, 

Raz'd  the  fmooth  cone,  and  thence  obliquely  glanc'd.  45  5; 

Safe  in  his  helm  (the  gift  of[  Phoebus'  hands) 

Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  ftands  ; 

But  yet  fo  ftunn'd,  that  ftagg'ring  on  the  plain^ 

Kis  arm  and  knee  his  fmking  bulk  fultain; 

O'er  his  dim  fight  the  noifty  vapours  rife,  466 

And  a  fhort  darknefs  Ihades  his  fwimming  eyes. 


V,  448.  Great  Diofned hiw/elfnuas  feiz'J nuithfear.'J': 
There  feems  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  thefe  words  :  this 
brave  warrior,  who  has  frequently  met  Hedor  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  offered  himfelf  for  the  fingle  combate,  is  here 
faid  to  be  feized  with  fear  at  the  very  (^ht  of  him  :  this 
may  be  thought  not  to  agree  with  his  ufual  behaviour, 
and  to  derogate  from  the  general  charader  of  his  intre- 
pidity ;  but  we  muft  remember  that  Dicmed  himfelf  has 
but  juft  told  us,  that  Jupiter  fought  againft  the  Grecians ; 
and  that  all  the  endeavours  of  hirnfelf  andUly/Tes  would 
be  vain :  this  fear  therefore  of  Dicmed  is  far  fiom  being 
difhoaourable ;  it  is  not  Hedor,  but  Jupiter  of  whom  he 
is  afraid.     Eulbthius. 
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Tydides  follow'd  to  regain  his  lance  ; 

While  He<5tor  rofe,  recover'd  from  the  trance, 

Remounts  the  car,  and  herds  amidft  the  croud ; 

The  Greek  purfues  him,  and  exults  aloud.  465 

Once  more  thank  Phoebus  for  thy  forfeit  breath. 
Or  thank  that  fwiftnefs  which  outftrips  the  death. 
Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  pray'rs  repaid. 
And  oft'  that  partial  pow'r  has  lent  his  aid. 
Thou  fhalt  not  long  the  death  deferv'd  witliftand,     470 
If  any  God  affifl  Tydides'  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious  !  but  thy  flight,  this  day. 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghofls  fliall  pay. 

Him,  while  he  triumph'd,  Paris  ey'd  from  far, 
(The  fpoufe  of  Helen,  the  fair  caufe  of  war)  475 

Around  the  fields  his  feather'd  fhafts  he  fent. 
From  ancient  llus'ruin'd  monument ; 
Behind  the  column  plac'd,  he  bent  his  bow, 
And  wing'd  an  arrow  at  th'  unwary  foe ; 
Ju{t  as  he  (loop'd,  Agaftrophus'  cred  480 

To  feize,  and  drew  the  corfelct  from  his  breaft. 

V.  477.  Ilus''  fnonumef2t*~\  I  thought  it  necefTary  jud 
to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  the  batde  (till  continues 
near  the  tomb  of  Ilus  :  by  a  juft  obfervation  of  that,  we 
may  with  pleafure  fee  the  various  turns  of  the  fight,  and 
how  every  fkp  of  ground  is  won  or  loft,  as  the  armies 
are  repulfed  or  vi^^orious. 
V.  480.  Jtiji  as  hejioop'dy  Agafirophus^  creft 

To  feize,  and  drenx)  the  corfelet/rom  his  breaj}-  ]] 
One  would  think  that  the  poet  at  all  times  endeavoured 
to  condemn  the  practice  of  ftripping  the  dead,  during 
the  heat  of  action ;    he  frequendy  defcribes  the  vi(5tor 
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The  bow-flrlng  twang'd  ;  nor  flew  the  (haft  in  vain. 

But  pierc'd  his  foot,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 

The  laughing  Trojan,  with  a  joyful  fpiing- 

Leaps  from  his  ambufh  and  infults  the  king.  48^5 

wounded,  while  he  is  fo  employed  about  the  bodies  of 
the  flain  ;  thus  in  the  prefent  book  we  fee  Agamemnon, 
Diomed,  Ulyfres,  Elephenor,  and  Eurypylus,  all  fuffer 
as  they  ftrip  the  men  they  Hew ;  and  in  the  fixth  book 
he  brings  in  the  wife  Neflor  diredly  forbidding  it.  Eii- 
flathius. 

V.  483.  But  pierced kis  foot.']  It  cannot  but  be  a  fa- 
tisfa(flion  to  the  reader  to  fee  the  poet  fmitten  with  the 
love  of  his  country,  and  at  all  times  confulting  its  glory^ ; 
this  day  was  to  be  glorious  to  Troy,  but  Homer  takes 
care  to  remove  with  honour  moft  of  the  braveft  Greeks 
from  the  field  of  battle,  before  the  Trojans  can  conquer. 
Thus  Agamemnon,  Diomed,  and  Ulyffes  muft  bleed, 
before  the  poet  can  allow  his  countrymen  tp  retreat.  Eir 
ilathius. 

V.  484.  The  laughing  Trojan, "]  Euflathlus  is  of  opi- 
rion  that  Homer  intended  to  fatirize  in  this  place  the 
unwarlike  behaviour  of  Paris  ;  fuch  an  effeminate  laugh 
and  gefture  is  unbecoming  a  brave  warrior,  but  agrees 
very  well  with  the  charaifter  of  Paris  :  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber that  in  the  whole  Iliad  any  one  perfon  is  defcribed 
in  fuch  an  indecent  tranfport,  though  upon  a  much  more 
glorious  or  fuccefsful  adion.  He  concludes  his  ludicrous 
infult  with  a  circumftance  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
Diomed ,  and  very  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  own 
chara6ter  ;  for  he  reveals  to  an  enemy  the  fears  of  Troy, 
and  compares  the  Greeks  to  lions,  and  the  Trojans  to 
flieep.  Diomed  is  the  very  reverfe  of  him  ;  he  defpifes 
and  leflens  the  wound  he  received,  and  in  the  midfl:  of 
his  pain,  would  not  gratify  his  enemy  with  the  little  joy 
he  might  give  him  by  letting  him  Icnow  it. 
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He  bleeds  !  (he  cries)  fome  God  has  fped  my  dartj 
Would  the  fame  God  had  fixt  it  in  his  heart ! 
So  Troy  reliev'd  from  that  wide-wafting  hand, 
Shall  breathe  from  flaughter  and  in  combate  ftand, 
"WTiofe  fons  now  tremble  at  his  darted  fpear,  490 

As  fcatter'd  lambs  the  riifhing  lion  fear. 

He  dauntlefs  thus :  thou  conqu'ror  of  the  fair. 
Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair ; 
Vain  archer !  trufting  to  the  diftant  dart, 
Unskill'd  in  arms  to  ad  a  manly  part !  495 

Thou  had:  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can : 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incenfe  a  man. 
Nor  boaft:  the  fcratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  w^eapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Not  fo  this  dart,  which  thou  may'ft  one  day  feel :    500 
Fate  wings  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  fteel, 
■Where  this  but  lights,  fome  noble  life  expires. 
Its  touch  makes  orphans,  bathes  the  cheeks  of  fires. 
Steeps  earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air. 
And  leaves  fuch  obje6i:s,  as  dldnidl  tlie  fair.  505; 

Ulyfles  hadens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  fleps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  facceeds ; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  fpeeds. 

Now  on  the  field  Ulyfles  flands  alone,  51® 

•  The  Greeks  all  fled,  the  Trojans  pouring  on: 
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But  Stands  coIle<n:ed  in  hlmfelf  and  whole, 
And  queftions  thus  his  own  unconquer'd  foul. 

What  farther  fubterfuge  !  what  hopes  remain  ? 
What  fliame,  inglorious  if  I  quit  the  plain  ?  51  j 

What  danger,  fingly  if  I  ftand  the  ground. 
My  friends  all  fcatter'd,  all  the  foes  around  ? 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful  ?  let  this  truth  fuffice  : 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies  : 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart ;  520 

And  knowing  this>  I  know  a  foJdler's  part. 
Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breaft. 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  fliady  cohorts  preft ; 

Thefe,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  inclofe ; 

And  round  him  deep  the  fteely  circle  grows^  525 

So  fares  a  boar  whom  all  the  troop  furrounds 

Of  (houtlng  huntfmen,  and  of  clam'rous  hounds ; 

He  grinds  his  Iv'ry  tusks ;  he  foams  with  ire  ; 

His  fanguine  eyeballs  glare  with  living  fire  ; 

By  thefe,  by  thofe,  on  ev'ry  part  is  ply'd  ;  530 

And  the  red  flaughter  fpreads  on  ev'ry  fide. 

V.  513.  And  quejl ions  thus  his  ovm  unconquer^d 
fouiri  This  Is  a  paffage  which  very  much  ftrikes  me : 
we  have  a  brave  hero  making  a  noble  follioquy,  or  rather 
calling  a  council  within  hlmfelf,  when  he  was  fingly  to 
encounter  an  army :  it  is  impoflible  for  the  reader  not  to 
be  In  pain  for  fo  gallant  a  man  in  fuch  an  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  he  muft  be  impatient  for  the  event,  and  his  whole 
curiofity  muft  be  awakened  until  he  knows  the  fate  of  U- 
iyfles,  who  fcomed  to  fly  tho'  eacompafi'sd  by  an  army. 

.      -  Picrc'd 
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Pierc'd  thro'  the  flioulder,  firil:  Deiopis  fell  ;  ^ 

Next  Ennomus  and  Thoon  Tank  to  hell; 

Cherfidamas,  beneath  the  navel  thruft. 

Falls  prone  to  earth,  and  grafps  the  bloody  dufh       5^5 

Charops,  the  fon  of  Hippafus,  was  DCitr;. 

Ulyfles  reach 'd  him  with  the  fatal  fpear; 

But  to  his  aid  his  brother  Socus  flies, 

Socus,  the  brave,  tlie  gerj'rous,  and  the  wife : 

Near  as  he  drew,  the  warrior  thus  began.  ^^fo 

O  great  Ulyfles,  niKch  -enduring  man  ! 
Not  deeper  flcill'd  in  ev'ry  martial  flight, 
Than  wore  to  toils,  and  adive  in  the  fight  1 
This  day  two  brothers  fiiaii  -thy  conqueft  grace,     , 
And  end  at  once  the  great  Hippafian  race,  ^4^ 

Or  thou  beneath  this  lance  mud:  prefs  the  f  eld — 
He  faid,  and  forceful  pierc'd  his  fpacious  fliield : 
Thro'  the  ftrong  brafs  thc^iinging  jav'lin  tJirovvfo, 
Piow'd  half  his  fide,  and  bar 'd  it  to  the  bone. 
By  Pallas*  care,  tlie  fpear,  tho'  deep  infix'd.  550 

Stopp'd  fliort  of  life,  nor  witli  his  entrails  mix'd, 

V.  550.  By  V alias'  care 7}  It  is  ajull  obfervation, 
'that  there  is  no  moral  fo  evident,  or  fo  conilantly 
carried  on  through  the  Iliad,  as  the  neceflity  mankind 
at  all  times  has  of  divine  afliftance.  Nothing  is  .per- 
formed with  fuccefs,  without  particular  mention  of  this ; 
Heftor  is  not  faved  from  a  dart  without  Apollo,  or  Ulvf- 
fes  v/ithout  Minerva.  Homer  is  perpetually  acknow- 
ledging the  hand  of  God  in  all  events,  and  afcribing  to 
that  only,  all  the  victories,  triumphs,  re-wards,  or  punifli- 
ments  of  men.  Thus  the  grand  moral  he  laid  down  at 
the  entrance  of  his  poem,  A;o?  V  UiMk-xo  /3ifA^,  The  nx>ill 

Vol.  II.  Co 
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The  wound  not  mortal  wife  UlyfTes  knew, 
Then  furious  thus,  (hut  firfl:  fome  fleps  withdrew.) 
Unhappy  man  !  whofe  death  our  hands  fliall  grace  ! 
Tate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finifli'd  is  thy  race.  555 

No  longer  check  my  conquefts  on  the  foe  ; 
But  pierc'd  by  this,   to  endlefs  darknefs  go, 
And  add  one  fpedlre  to  the  realms  below  ! 

He  fpoke,  while  Socus  feiz'd  with  fudden  fright, 
Trembling  gave  v/ay,  and  turn'dhis  back  to  flight,   560 
jktween  his  flioulders  pierc'd  the  following  dart,   - 
And  held  its  paffage  thro'  the  panting  heart. 
AVide  in  his  bread  appear'd  the  grizly  wound  ; 
He  falls  ;  his  armour  rings  againfl:  the  ground.    ' 
Then  thus  UlylTes  gazing  on  the  fiain  :  565: 

Pam'd  fon  of  Hippafus  !  there  prefs  the  plain  ; 


j^/'6'^//ay^//^/^//d'^,  runs  through  his  whole  work,  and 
is  with  a  mofl  remarkable  care  and  condufl:  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  greatefl:  and  wifefl  peribns  on  every  occa- 
fion. 

Homer  generally  makes  fome  peculiar  God  attend  on 
■each  hero :  for  the  ancients  believed  that  every  man 
had  his  particular  tutelary  deity;  thefe  in  fucceeding 
times  v/ere  called  Daemons  or  Genii,  who  (as  they 
thought)  were  given  to  men  at  the  hour  of  their  birth, 
and  dire^ed  tlie  whole  courfe  of  their  lives.  See  Ge- 
bes's  Tablet.  Menander,  as  he  is  cited  by  Ammianus 
JVIarcellinus,  (tyles  them  y.vTocywyo'i  jZla,  the  invifible 
guides  of  life, 

\.  f^^Gd.  Taut  d  fon  of  Hippafus  r\  Homer  has  been 
^olamed  by  fome  late  cenfurers  for  making  his  heroes 
addrefs  difcourfes  to  the  dead.  Dacier  replies,  that 
paffion  di<f]:ates  thefe  fpeeches,  and  it  is  generally  to  the 
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There  ends  thy  narrow  fpan  allign'd  by  fate,. 

rieav'n  owes  UlylFes  yet  a  loagcr  date. 

All  wretch  !  no  father  fliall  diy  corps  compofe,, 

Thy  dying  eyes  no  tender  modier  clofe,  570 

But  hungry  birds  ftiall  tear  thofe  balls  away, 
And  hov'ring  vultures  fcream  around  their  prey.] 
Me  Greece  ftiall  honour,,  when  I  meet  my  doom. 
With  foienin  fun'rals  and  a  lading  tomb. 

dying,  not  to  the  dead,  that  they  are  addrefTed.    IIo\^ 
^ver,  one  may  fay,  that  they  are  often  rather  reflexions, 
than  infuks.     \Vere  it  otherv/ife.  Homer  deferves  not 
to  be  cenfured  for  feigning  what  hifbries  have  reported 
as  truth.   We  find  in  Flatarch,  that  Mask  Antony  upon 
fight  of  the  dead  body  of  Brutus,  (topped  and  reproach- 
ed him  with  the  death  of  his  brother  Caius,  whom  Bru- 
tus had  killed  in  Macedonia  in  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  Cicero.     I  mu(t  confefs   I  am  not  altogether  pleafed 
with  the  railleries  he  fometimes  ufes  to  a  vanquiHied  war- 
rior :  which  inhumanities,  if  fpoken  to  die  dying,  woukl 
I  think  be  yet  worfe  than  after  they  were  dead. 

V.  572.  ^nd  hdv  ring  vultives  fcream  around  their 
prey.']  This  is  not  literally  tranflatedj  what  the  poet 
fays  gives  us  the  moft  lively  pidure  imaginable  of  the 
vultures  in  the  a<n:  of  tearing  their  prey  with  their  bills  : 
they  beat  the  body  with  their  wings  as  they  rend  it,, 
which  is  a  very  natural  circumflance,  but  fcarce  polTible 
to  be  copied  by  a  tranHator  without  lofing  the  beauty  of 

k. 

V.  573.  Me  Greece  ihall  honour ^  'when  I  meet  my 
do'.vi,  imthfoleyjin  funerals — ]  We  may  fee  from  fuch 
palTiiges  as  thefe  that  honours  paid  to  the  afhes  of  the 
dead  have  been  greatly  valued  in  all  ages  :  this  pofl- 
humous  honour  was  paid  as  a  public  acknowledgement 
that  the  perfon  deceafed  had  deferved  well  of  his  coun- 
try,  and  confeq^uently   was  an  incitement  to  the  living- 

Cc  2 
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Then  raging  with  intolerable  fmart,  575 

He  writhes  his  body,  and  extrafls  the  dart. 
The  dart  a  tide  of  fpouting  gore  purfu'd, 
And  gladden'd  Troy  with  fight  ofhoftile  blood. 
Now  troops  on  troops  the  fainting  chief  invade, 
Forc'd  he  recedes,  and  loudly  calls  for  aid.  5^0 

Thrice  to  its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  he  rears ; 
The  well  known  voice  thrice  Menelaus  hears  : 
Alarm'd,  to  Ajax  Telamon  he  cry'd, 
Who  fhares  his  labours,  and  defends  his  fide. 

0  friend  !  UlyfTes' fliouts  invade  my  ear;  585 
•Diftrefs'd  he  feems,  and  no  alliftance  near : 

Strong  as  he  is  ;  yet,  one  oppos'd  to  all, 
Opprefs'd  by  multitudes,  the  befl  may  fiill. 
:.l'    ijreece,  robb'd  of  him,  muflbid  her  hofl  defpair. 

And  feel  a  lofs,  not  ages  can  repair.  590 

Then,  where  the  cry  directs,  his  courfe  he  bends ; 
Great  Ajax,  like  the  God  of  war,  attends. 

to  imitate  his  aflions :  in  tliis  view  there  is  no  man  but 
would  be  ambitious  of  them,  not  as  they  are  teflimonies 

01  titles  or  riches,  but  of  dillinguillied  merit, 
v.  592.  Great  yljax,  like'  the  God  of  nvar^  attends^ 

The  filence  of  other  heroes  on  many  cccafions  is  very 
beautiful  in  Homer,  but  particularly  fo  in  Ajax,  who  is 
a  gallant  rough  foldier,  and  readier  to  a6l  than  to  fpeak  : 
the  prefent  neccfiity  of  Uly/Tes  required  fuch  a  behavi- 
our, for  the  leal!  delay  miglit  have  been  fatal  to  him  : 

Ajax  tlierefore  comp}ying  both  with  his  own  inclinati- 
ons, and  die  lu-gent  condition  of  Ulyfles,  makes  no  re- 
ply to  Menelaus,  but  immediately  haftens  to  his  relief,  - " 

The  reader  will  obferve  how  jultiy  the  poet  maintains^ 


^* 
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The  prudent  chief  in  fore  diftrefs  they  found, 

With  bands  of  furious  Trojans  compafs'd  round. 

As  when  fome  huntfman,  with  a  flying  fpear,  595 

From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  (lately  deer  ; 

Down  his  cleft  fide  "while  frefti  the  blood  diftils, 

He  bounds  aloft,  and  feuds  fvom  hills  to  hills : 

*Till  life's  warm  vapour  iifuing  thro'  the  wound. 

Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beait  fuiTOund ;  600* 

Juft  as  their  jaws  his  proflrate  limbs  invade. 

The  lion  ruflies  diro'  the  woodland  fhade. 

The  wolves,  tho'  hungry,  fcour  difpers'd  away  ;. 

The  lordly  favage  vindicates  his  prey. 

UlyfTes  thus,  unconquer'd  by  his  pains,..  60^ 

A  fmgle  warrior,  half  an  hoft  fuflains  : 

But  foon  as  Ajax  heaves  his  tower-like  fhield. 

The  fcatter'd  crouds  fly  frighted  o'er  the  field ; 

Atrides'  arm  the  finking  hero  flays, 

And  fiiv'd  from  numbers,  to  his  car  conveys.  6iaBf 

•    Victorious  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew ; 

And  firft  Doryclus,  Priam's  fon,  he  Hew, 

On  (Irong  Pandocus  next  inflicls  a  wound, 

And  lays  Lyfander  bleeding  on  the  ground. . 

As  when  a  torrent,  fwell'd  with  v/intry  rains,  6l^- 

Pours  from  the  mountains  o'er  the  delug'd  plains, 

this  charader  of  Ajax  throughout  the  whole  Iliad,  wha> 
is  often  filent  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  fpeak,  andi 
when  he  fpeaks,  it  is  like  a  foldier,  with  a  martial  air>, 
and  always  with  brevity.     Euflathius. . 

G  c  3 
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And  pines  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  ton>, 
A  country's  ruins  !   to  tl>e  feas  are  born : 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o'erwhelms  the  yielding  throng, 
Men,  fteeds,  and  chariot^,  roll  in  heaps  along.  620, 

But  Hector,  from  the  fcene  of  (laughter  far, 
Rag'd  on  the  left,  and  rul'd  the  tide  of  war: 
Loud  groans  proclaim  his  progre/s  thro'  the  plain, 
And  deep  Scamander  fwells  with  heaps  of  flain. 
There  Neftor  and  Idomeneus  oppofe  62  S 

The  warrior's  fury,  there  the  battle  glows ; 
There  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height. 
His  Rvord  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fight. 
The  fpoufe  of  Helen  dealing  darts  around, 
Had  plerc'd  Machaon  with  a  diftant  wound:  ^30 

In  his  right  fhoulder  the  broad  fhaft  appear'd, 
And  trembling  Greece  for  her  phyfician  fear'd. 
To  Neftor  .then  Idomeneus  begun ; 
Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleus'  valiant  Ion  I 
Afcend  thy  chariot,  hafte  with  fpeed  away,  635 

.And  great  Machaon  to  the  fhips  convey. 
A  wife  phyfician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal. 
Is  more  than  armies  to  tlic  public  weal. 

V.  637.  A  nMife  phyfician^  The  poet  pafTes  a  very 
fignal  commendation  upon  phyficians  :  the  army  had  feen 
ieveral  of  their  braveft  heroes  wounded,  yet  were  not  fb 
much  difpirjted  for  them  all,  as  tliey  are  at  the  fingle  dan- 
ger of  Machaon  :  but  the  perfon  whom  he  calls  a  phyfl- 
cian  feems  rather  to  be  a  furgeon  ;  the  cutting  out  of  ar- 
rows, and  the  applying  of  anodynes  being  the  province  of 
the  latter :  however  (as  Euftathius  fays)  we  muft  con- 
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Old  Nedor  mounts  the  feat :  befide  him  rode 
The  wounded  olTspring  of  the  healing  God.  64a 

He  lends  the  lafh ;  the  fleeds  with  founding  feet 
Shake  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  towTd  the  fleet. 

But  now  Cebriones,  from  Hc6tor's  car. 
Survey 'd  the  various  fortune  of  the  war. 
While  here  (he  cry'd)  the  flying  Greeks  are  fiain ;   6^^ 
Trojans  on  Trojans  yonder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  fee  the  mingled  throng. 
Of  men  and  chariots  driv'n  in  heaps  along  ! 

elude  that  ^Tachaon  was  both  a  phyfician  and  furgeon,  and 
that  thofe  two  profefTions  were  pra6lifed  by  one  perfon. 

It  is  reafonable  to  think,  from  the  frequency  of  their 
wars,  that  the  profeffion  in  thofe  days  was  chiefly  chirur- 
gical :  Celfus  fays  exprelly  that  the  Diaetetlc  was  long 
after  invented  ;  but  that  Botany  was  in  great  efreem  and 
pradice,  appears  from  the  (lories  of  Media,,  Circe,  etc. 
We  often  find  mention  among  the  mofl  ancient  writers, 
of  women  eminent  in  that  art ;  as  of  Agamede  in  this 
very  book,  v.  876.  who  is  faid  (like  Solomon)  to  have 
known  the  virtues  of  every  plant  that  grew  on  the  earth, 
and  of  Polydamne  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyffeis, 
V.  277,  etc. 

Homer,  I  believe,  knew  all  that  was  known  in  his 
time  of  the  praftice  of  thefe  arts.  His  methods  of  ex- 
trading  of  arrows,  ftanching  of  blood  by  the  bitter  root, 
fomenting  of  wounds  with  warm  water,  applying  proper 
bandages  and  remedies,  are  alf  according  to  the  true  pre- 
cepts of  art.  There  are  likewife  feveral  pafiages  in  his 
works  that  (hew  his  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants, 
even  of  thofe  qualities  which  are  commonly  (though  per- 
haps erroneouily)  afcribed  to  them,  as  of  the  mob/^againft 
mchantments,  the  willow  which  caufes  barrennefs,  the 
nepenthcy  etc. 
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I  know  him  well,  diflingiiifn'd  o'er  the  field 

By  the  broad  glittVing  of  the  fev'n-fold  fliield.         650 

Thither,  O  Hedor,  thither  urge  thy  fleeds ; 

There  danger  calls,  and  there  the  combate  bleeds. 

There  horfe  and  foot  In  mingled  deaths  unite. 

And  groans  of  flaughter  mix  with  (houts  of  fight. 

Thus  having  fpoke,  the  driver's  lafh  refounds  ;     6s^ 
Swift  thro'  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds  ; 
Stung  by  thQ  ftroke,  the  courfers  fcour  the  fields, 
O'er  heaps  of  carcafies,  and  hills  of  flilelds. 
The  horfes  hoofs  are  bath'd  in  heroes  gore. 
And  dalliing,  purple  all  the  car  before ;  660 

The  groaning  axle  fable  drops  diftlls. 
And  mangled  carnage  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 
Here  Hedor  plunging  thro'  the  thickeft  fight. 
Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light: 
(By  the  long  lance,  the  fword,  or  pond'rous  (tone,    66s 
The  ranks  lie  fcatter'd,  and  the  troops  o'erthrown) 
Ajax  he  fhuns  thro'  all  the  dire  debate, 
And  fears  that  arm,  whofe  force  he  felt  fo  late. 
But  partial  Jove,  efpoufing  Hedor's  part, 
Shot  heav'n-bred  horror  thro'  the  Grecian's  heart ;    670 

V.  669.  But  partial  Jove,  etc.]  The  addrefs  of  Ho- 
mer in  bringing  off  Ajax  with  decency.  Is  admirable  :  he 
makes  Hedor  afraid  to  approach  him  :  he  brings  down 
Jupiter  himfelf  to  terrify  him :  fo  that  he  retreats  not 
from  a  mortal,  but  from  a  God. 

This  whole  pafTage  is  inimitably  juft  and  beautiful : 
we  fee  Ajax  drawn  in  die  moft  bold  and  ftrong  colours, 
and  in  a  manner  alive  in  the  dsfcription.    We  fee  him 
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Confus'd,  unnerv'd  in  Hedor's  prefence  grown, 
Aniiiz'd  he  ftood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 

flowly  and  fullenly  retreat  between  two  armies,  and 
even  widi  a  look,  repulfe  the  one,  and  proted  the  other  : 
there  is  not  one  line  but  what  refembles  Ajax  ;  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  ftubborn  but  undaunted  warrior  Is  perfeftly 
maintained,  and  muft  ftrike  the  reader  at  the  firft  view. 
He  compares  him  firil:  to  the  lion  for  his  undauntednefs 
in  fish  tins,  and  then  to  the  afs  for  his  ftubborn  flownefs 
in  retreating  ;  though  In  the  latter  comparifion  there 
nre  many  other  points  of  likenefsthat  enliven  the  image  : 
the  havock  he  makes  in  the  field  is  reprefented  by  the 
tearing  and  trampling  down  the  harvefts ;  and  we  fee 
the  bulk,  {trength,  and  obftlnacy  of  the  hero,  when  the 
Trojans  in  refpe<5t  to  him  are  compared  but  to  troops 
of  boys  that  impotently  endeavour  to  drive  him  away. 

Euftathius  is  filent  as  to  thofe  objeiflions  which  have 
been  raifed  againft  this  laft  fimile,  for  a  pretended  want 
of  delicacy  :  this  alone  is  conviction  to  me  that  they  are 
all  of  latter  date  :  for  elfe  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  vindicated  his  favourite  poet  in  a  paflage  that  had 
been  applauded  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  ftood  the 
teft  of  ages. 

But  monfieur  Dacier  has  done  it  very  well  in  his  re- 
marks upon  Ariftotle.  *'  In  the  time  of  Homer  (fays 
"  that  audior)  an  afs  was  not  in  fuch  circumftances  of 
**  contempt  as  in  ours :  the  name  of  that  animal  was 
*^  not  then  converted  into  a  term  of  reproach,  but  it 
*'  was  a  beaft  upon  whicli  kings  and  princes  might  be 
*'  feen  with  dignity.  And  it  will  not  be  very  difcreet 
**  to  ridicule  this  comparifon,  which  the  holy  fcripture 
**  has  put  into  the  moudi  of  Jacob,,  who  faN^s  in  the 
*' benedidion  of  his  children,  Ijfachar  shall  be  as  a 
'^  Jlrof2g  afs''  Monfieur  de  la  Motte  allows  this  point 
and  excufes  Homer  for  his  choice  of  this  animal,  but  is. 
unhappily  difgufted  at  the  circumftance  of  the  boysy  and 
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O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  fhield  he  threw. 
And  glaring  round,  by  tardy  fteps  \vithdrew. 

the  obflinate  ^/^//i';?;'  of  the  afs,  which  he  fays  are  ima- 
ges too  mean  to  reprefent  the  determined  valour  of  Ajax, 
and  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  It  is  anfwered  by  madam 
Dacier,  that  what  Homer  here  images  is  not  the  gluttony, 
but  the  patience,  the  obfrinacy,  and  ftrength  of  the  afs, 
(as  Euftathius  had  before  obferved.)  To  judge  rightly 
of  comparifons,  wc  are  not  to  examine  if  the  fubje6l 
from  whence  they  are  derived  be  great  or  little,  noble 
or  familiar ;  but  we  are  principally  to  confider  if  the 
image  produced  be  clear  and  liveh^,  if  the  poet  has  the 
fldll  to  dignify  it  by  poetical  words,  and  if  it  perfedly 
paints  the  thing  it  is  intended  to  reprefent.  A  company 
of  boys  whipping  a  top  is  very  far  from  a  great  and  no- 
ble fubjefl,  yet  Virgil  has  not  fcrupled  to  draw  from  it  a 
fimilitude  which  admirably  exprefles  a  princefs  in  the 
violence  of  her  paflion. 

Ceu  quonda7ii  tor  to  volitans  ful  verbere  turbo  ^ 
^leifi  pueri  7nag7io  in  gyro  vacua  atricL  circum 
Intent i  ludo  exercent ;  ille  aSius  habeiia 
Curvatis  fertur fpatiis  :  Jlupet  infciafupra 
Impuhefque  manus,  mirata  vol u bile  buxuni : 
Bant  aniJHOs  plag.t  ■      etc»  ^n.  lib.  7. 

However  upon  the  whole,  a  tranflator  owes  fomuch  to 
the  taite  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  as  not  to  make  too 
great  a  complement  to  a  former;  and  this  induced  me 
to  omit  the  mention  of  the  word  afs  in  the  tranflation^ 
I  believe  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  on  this,  occafion. 
I  tranfcribe  a  palTage  from  Mr.  Eoileau'_s  notes  on  Lon- 

ginus. 

**  There  is  nothing  (fays  he)  that  more  difgraces  a 
«  compofition  than  the  ufe  of  mean  and  vulgar  words ; 
^*  infomucU  that  (generally  fpeaking)  a  mean  thought 
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Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  maintains,  675 

Befet  with  watchful  dogs,  and  fhouting  fwains, 

**  exprefTed  in  noble  terms,  is  more  tolerable,  than  a 
*'  noble  thought  exprefTed  in  mean  ones.  The  reafon 
*'  whereof  is,  that  all  the  world  are  not  capable  to 
*'  judge  of  the  juftnefs  and-  force  of  a  thought  •  but 
**  there  is  fcarce  any  man  who  cannot,  efpecially  in  a 
^^  living  language,  perceive  the  lead  meannels  of  words. 
**  Neverthelcfs  very  few  writers  are  free  from  this  vice  : 
**  Longinus  accufes  Herodotus,  the  mod  polite  of  all 
*  *  the  Greek  hiilorians,  of  this  defe<fl: ;  and  Livy,  Salluft, 
^'  Virgil,  have  not  efcaped  the  fame  cenfure.  Is  it  not 
*'  then  -very  furprizing,  that  no  reproach  on  this  ac- 
*'  count  has  been  ever  caft  upon  Homer?  though  he  has 
**  compofed  two  poems  each  more  voluminous  than  the 
'*'  ^neid ;  and  though  no  author  whatever  has  defcend- 
"**  ed  more  frequendy  than  he  into  a  detail  of  little  par- 
*' ticularities-;  yet  he  never  ufes  terms  which  are  not 
**  noble,  or  if  he  ufes  humble  words  or  phrafes,  it  is 
**  with  fo  much  art,  that,  as  Dionyfius  obferves,  they 
*•  become  noble  and  harmonious.  Undoubtedly,  if 
*'  there  had  been  any  caufe  to  charge  him  with  this 
*'  fault,  Longinus  had  fpared  him  no  more  than  He- 
**  rodotus.  We  may  learn  from  hence  the  ignorance 
^'  of  thofe  modern  critics,  who  refolving  to  judge  of 
"  the  Greek  without  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  never  read- 
^'  ing  Homer  but  in  low  and  inelegant  trandations,  im- 
^*  pute  the  meanncfTes  of  his  tranflators  to  the  poet 
"**  himfelf ;  and  ridiculoufly  blame  a  man  who  fpoke  in 
*'  one  language,  for  fpeaking  what  is  not  elegant  in  an- 
"  other.  They  ought  to  know  that  the  words  of 
*'  different  languages  are  not  always  exafily  correfpond- 
**  ent ;  that  it  may  often  happen  that  a  word  v/hich  is 
"very  noble  in  Greek,  cannot  be  rendered  in  another 
"  tongue,  but  by  one  which  is  very  mean.  Thus  the 
*'  word  a/!77us  in  Latin,  and  a/s  in  Englifh,  are  the  vileft 
^'  imaginable  J  -but  that  which  Hgnifies  the  fame  animal 
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Rpuls'd  by  numbers  from  the  niglnly  ftalls, 
The'  rage  impels  him,  and  the'  hunger  calls, 
Long  ftands  the  fhow'rlng  darts  and  miilile  fires; 
Then  fow'rly  flow  th' indignant  beaft  retires.  68o 

So  turn'd  ftern  Ajax,  by  whole  hofls  repcll'd, 
While  his  fwoln  heart  at  ev'ry  flep  rebell'd. 

As  the  flow  beafl:  with  heavy  flrength  indu'd, 
In  Tome  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  purfu'd. 
Tho'  round  his  fides  a  wooden  temped  rain,  62^ 

Crops  the  tall  harvefl:,  and  lays  wafle  the  plain ; 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  rcfound. 
The  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground, 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  tl^eir  efforts  chas*d. 
And  flirs  but  flowly  when  he  fl:irs  at  lafl:.  690 

On  Ajax  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung, 
The  fl:rokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung ; 
Confiding  now  in  bulky  flrength  he  (lands. 
Now  turns,  and  backward  beais  the  yielding  bands ; 
Now  fl:iff  recedes,  yet  hardly  feems  to  fly,  695"  . 

And  threats  his  followers  with  retorted  eye. 


<< 


in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  of  dignity  enough  to  be  em- 
'^  ployed  on  the  nioft  magnificent  occafions.  In  like 
*'  manner  the  terms  of  hog-herd  and  co^w-keeper  in  our 
'*  language  are  infufferable,    but  thofe  which  anfwer  to 

them  in  Greek,  a-v^arvit;  and  /3s^x.oAo5,  are  graceful  and 
'*  harmonious :  and  Virgil,  who  in  his  own  tongue 
*'  intitled  his  eclogues  Bucolica,  would  have  been  a- 
"  fliamed  to  have  called  them  in  ours,  the  dialogues  of 
"  covj'kee/icrs." 

Fix'd 


\ 


« 
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Fix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  pow'rs, 

While  hilling  darts  defcend  in  iron  fhow'rs  : 

In  his  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  (lood, 

Its  furface  briftled  with  a  quivering  wood;  70O 

And  many  a  jav'lin,  giiiltlefs  on  the  plain, 

Marks  the  dry  duft,  and  thirfts  for -blood  in  \'aiR.   . 

But  bold  Eurypylus  bis  aid  imparts, 

And  dauntlefs  fprings  beneath  a  cloud  of  darts  ;  • 

Whofe  eager  jav'lin  kunch'd  againft  the  foe,  70J 

Great  Apifaon  felt  the  fatal  blow ; 

Fr-om  his  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow'd. 

And  his  flack  knees  defert  their  dying  load. 

The  vi(5lGr  rufhing  to  defpoil  -the  dead. 

From  Paris'  bow  a  vengeful  arcow  fled,  710 

Fix'd  in  his  nervous  thigh  the  weapon  (lood, 

Fix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wood. 

Back  to  tlie  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retir'd. 

Yet  thic,  retreating,  his  afTociates  fir'd. 


'V.  713.  Back  to  the  lines  the  'viounded  Greek  ret  it  V.  ] 
We  fee  here  alraod  all  tlie -cltiefs  of  the  Grecian  army 
withdrawn :  Neftor  and  Ulyfles  the  two  great  counfel- 
lors  ;  Agamemnon,  Diomed,  and  Eurypylus,  the  braved: 
warriors  ;  all  retreated  :  fo  that  now  in  this  necefTity  of 
the  Greeks,  there  was  occafion  for  the  poet  to  open  a 
new  fctne  of  action,  or  elfe  the  Trojans  had  been  vic- 
torious, and  the  Grecians  driven  from  the  fhores  of 
Troy.  To  ihew  the  diftrefs  of  the  Greeks  at  this  period, 
from  which  tiie  poem  takes  a  TxCW  turn,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  caft  a  view  on  the  podure  of  dieir  aflairs :' 
all  human  aid  is  cut  off  by  the  wounds  of  their  heroe?^, 
and  all  afllftance  from  the  Gcds  forbid  by  Jupiter •: 
Vo  L.  II.  Dd 


■^ 
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"W^iat  GodjO  Grecians!  has  your  hearts  dlfmay'd  ?  715 
•'Oh,  turn  to  arms ;  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  ftands  the  mark  of  hofHIe  rage,  - 
And  this  the  laft  brave  battle  he  fhall  wage; 
Hafte,  join  your  forces ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  refcue,  and  your  country  fave  720 

Thus  urg'd  the  chief;  a  genVous  troop  appears, 
"Who  fpread  their  bucklers,  and  advance  their  fpears, 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend:  while  thus  they  (land 
AVith  pious  care,  great  Ajax  joins  the  band : 
Kach  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  fight ;  72 J 

The  hero  rallies  and  renews  the  fight. 

Thus  rag'd  both  armies  like  conflicting  fires, 
"While  Neftor's  chariot  far  from  fight  retires  : 
"His  courfers  {teep'd  in  fv/eat,  and  ftain'd  with  gore, 
The  Greeks  preferver,  great  Machaon  bore.  730 

That  hour,  Achilles,  from  the  topmoll:  height 
■Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  tlie  fields  of  fight ; 


■v/hereas  the  Trojans  fee  their  general  at  their  head,  and 
Jupiter  himfclf  lights  on  their  fide.  Upon  this  hinge 
turns  the  whole  poem;  the  dillrefs  of  the  Greeks  occa- 
iions  firfl  tlie  afiifhmcc  of  Patroclus,  and  then  the  death 
C>f  that  hero  draws  on  the  return  of  Achilles.  It  is  with 
f/eat  art  that  the  poet  conducts  all  thefc  incidents:  he 
jets  Achilles  have  the  pleafurc  of  feeing  that  the  Greeks 
Avcre  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  war  without  his  af- 
firtance  :  and  upon  this  depends  the  great  cataftrophe  of 
the  poem.     Kulbtthius. 

V.  731.  That  hour t  J^chilleSy^xz.~]  Though  the  rer 
fcntment  of  Achilles  would  not  permit  him  to  be  an  ;ic-r 
tor  in  the  battle,  yet  his  love  of  war  inclines  him  to 
be  a  Ipcdaior :  and  as  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  drav/ 
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Plis  feafted  eyes  beheld  around  the  plain 

The  Grecian  rout,  the  Haying,  and  tii€  {lain. 

His  friend  Machaon  llngled  from  the  reft,  73.5 

A  tranfient  pity  toiich'd  his  vengeful  breaftl 

Strait  to  Mencetius'iiiuch  lov'd  foa.he  fent; 

Graceful  as  Mars,.. Patrocliis  quitSvhis  tent,, 

(In  evil  hour  !  dien  fate  decreed  his  doom  ; 

And  fix'd  the  date  of  all  his  woes  to  come  !)  7-40 

Why  calls  my  friend  ?  thy  lov'd  injunctions  lay, 
Whatever  thy  will,  Patroclus  fhall.  obey. 
1^      O  firft  of  friends  !   (Pelides  thus  reply 'd) 
Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  fide  ! 
The  time  is  come,  when  yon' defpairing  hod  74^'. 

Shall  learn  the  value  of  the  man  they  loft : 

the  charader  of  a  perfed  man  in  Achilles,  he  makes 
him  delighted  with  the  deftru<5lion  of  the  Greeks,  becaufe 
it  confpired  with  his  revenge  :  that  refentment  which  is 
the  fubje^H:  of  the  poem>-  iHll  prevails  over  all  his  other- 
paflions,  even  the  love  of  his  country ;  for  though  he 
begins  now  to  pity  his  countrymen,  yet  liis  anger  ftifles 
tiiofe  tender  emotions,  and  he  feems  pleafed  with  their- 
didrefs,  becaufes  he  judges  it  will  contribute  to  his  glo- 
ry.    Euftathius, 

V.  735.  His  friend  MachaoTjy  etc.]  It  may  be  aflved. 
why  Machaon  is  the  only  perfon  whom  Achilles  pities  ? 
Euflathius  anfwers,  that  it  was  either  becaufe  he  was 
his  countryman,  a  ThefTalian ;  or  becaufe  .'flfculapius, 
tht  father  of  Machaon,  prefided  over  phyiic,  the  profef- 
fion  of  his  preceptor  Chiron.     But  perhaps  it  may  be  a. 
better  reafon  to  fay  that  a  phyfician  is  a  public  good,, 
and  was  valued  by  the  whole  army :  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable but  he  might  have  cured  Achilles  of  a  v;ound- 
during  the  courfe  oi  the  Trojan  wars. 

Dd2 
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Now  at  my  knees  the  Greeks  fliall  pour  their  moan. 

And  proud  Atrides  tremble  on  his  throne. 

Go- now  to  Neftor,  and  from  him  be  taught 

What  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot  brought  ?      750k 

For  leen  at  diftance,  and  but  feen  behind,. 

His  form  recall'd  Machaon  to  my  mind  ;. 

Nor  could  J,  thro'  yon'  cloud,  difcern  his  face. 

The  courfers  pad  me  with  fo  fwift  a  pace. 

The  hero  faid.     His  friend  obey'd  wirii  hafle,     755 
Thro'  Intermingled  fliips  and  tents  he  part ; 
The  chiefs  defcending  from  their  car  he  found ; 
The  panting  fteeds  Eurymedon  unbound. 
The  warriors  landing  on  the  breezy  fhore. 
To  dry  their  fweat,  and  wafh  away  the  gore,.  7  60 

Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey 'd  that,  frefhnefs  the  cool  feas  exliale; 


V.  747.  AW;  at  my  knees-  the  Greeks  shall  pour  their 
imoan.']  The  poet  by  putting  thefe  words  into  the  mouth 
cf  Achilles,  leaves  room  for  a  fecond  embafly,  and  (fince 
Achilles  himfelf  mentions  it)  one  may  think  it  would 
not  have  been  unfuccefsful :  but  the  poet,  by  a  more  hap- 
py management,  makes  his  friend  Patroclus  the  advocate 
of  the  Greeks,  and  by  that  means  his  return  becomes 
his  owa  choice.  This  condudl  admirably  maintains  the 
characler  of  Achilles,,  who  does  not  aflift  the  Greeks 
through  his  kindnefs  to  them,  but  from  a  defire  of  re- 
venge upon  the  Trojans :  his  prefent  anger  for  th^  death 
of  his  friend,  blots  out  the  former  one  for  the  injury  of 
Agamemnon ;  and  as  he  feparated  from  the  army  in  a 
rage,  fo  he  joins  it  again  in  the.  like  di/jjo/jtion.  Euda.- 
tliius. 


'%\ 
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Then  to  confult  on  farther  methods  went. 

And  took  their  feats  beneath  the  (Imdy  tent. 

The  draught  prefcrib'd,  fair  Hecamede  prepares,     7^5, 

Arfinous'  daugliter  grac'd  with  golden  hairs : 

(Whom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  ilave, 

Greece,  as  tlie  prize  of  Neftor's  wifdom,  gave)- 

A  table  firil  with  azure  feet  ftie  plac'd;. 

Whofe  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  grac'd:  77<> 

Honey  new-prefs'd,  the  facred  flour  of  wheat, 

Andwholfome  garlic  crown'd  the  fav'ry  treat. 

Next  her  white  hand  an  antique  goblet  brings. . 

A  goblet  facred  to  tlie  Pylian  kings, 

V.  16^.  And  took  their  feats  beneath  the  Jhady  tent, ~}^ 
'The  poet  here  fteals  away  the  reader  from  the  battle,, 
and  relieves  him  by  the  defcriptioa  of  Nedor's  enter-- 
tainment.     I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  having  more  than* 
once  repeated  this  obfervation,  which  extends  to  feveral 
pafTages  of  Homer.     Without  this  piece  of  conduct,  the; 
'frequency-  and  length  of  his  battles  might  fatigue  the 
reader,  who  could  not  fo  long  be  delighted  with  continu- 
ed fcenes  of  blood. 

V.  774.  A  goblet  facred  to  the  Pylian  kings  7\  There 
are  fome  who  can  find"  out  a  myftery  in  the  plainelt  things  ; , 
thev  can  fee  what  the  author  never  meant,  and  explain 
him  into  the  greateft  obfcurites..    Eultathius  here  gives 
us  a  very  extraordinary  inltance  of  this  nature  :  the  bowl . 
hv  an  allegory  figures  the  world ;  the  fpherical  form  of 
■  It  reprefents  its  roundnefs  ;  the  Greek  word  wliich  fig- 
niiieS  the  Doves,  being  fpelled  almoft  like  the  Pleiades, . 
is  faid  to  mean  that  conltellation  ;  and  becaufe  the  poet, 
tells  us  the  bowl  was  (ludded  with  gold,  thofe  ituds- 
mull  needs  imply  the  ftars. 

D  d.  3 
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From  eldeft  times :  embofs'd  with  fluds  of  gold»     7.7,5 

Two  feet  fupport  it>  and  four  handles  hold  ; 

Oa  each  bright  handle,  bending  o'er  the  brink,. 

In  fculptur'd  gold,  two  turtles  feem  to  drink  : 

A  mafly  weight,  yet  heavUwIth  eafe  by  him^. 

When  tlie  brisk  nedar  overlook'd  die  brim.  78^ 

Terhper'd  in  this,  the  nymph  of  form  divine 

■Pours  a  large  potion  of  tlie  Pramnian  wine. ; 

V.  779^  Yet  heaved  njoilh  eafe  hy  him.']  There  has 
ever  been  a  great  difpute  about  this  paflage ;  nor  is  it 
apparent  for  what  reafon  the  poet  lliould  tell  us  that 
Neftor,  even  in  his  old  age,  could  more  eafily  lift  thi's 
bowl  than  any  oAer  man.  This  has  drawn  a  great 
deal  of  raillery  upo A  the  old  man,  as  if  he  had  learned 
to  lift  it  by  frequent  ufe  ;  an  infinuation  that  Neftor  was 
.  no  enemy  to  wine.  Others  with  more.juftice  to  his  cha- 
rader,  have  put  another  conftrudion  upon  the  words, 
which  folves  the  improbability  very  naturally.  Accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  die  word  which _  is  ufually  fuppofed 
to  fignify  another  ??iar2,  is  rendered  another  eld  man, 
.meaning  Machaon,  whofe  wound  made  him  incapable  to 
lift  it.  This  would  have  taken  away  the  difficulty  with- 
out any  violence  to  theconltructlon.  But  Euitathius  tells 
us,  the  propriety  of  fpeech  would  require  the  word  to 
be,  not  ot?iAo5  but  'in^og,  when  fpokcn  but  of  tv/o.  But 
why  then  may  it  not  lignify  any  other  old  man  ? 

V.  782.  Pours  a  large  potion 7\  The  potion  which 
Hecamede  here  prepares  for  Machaon,  has  been  thought 
a  very  extraordinary  one  in  the  cafe  of  a  wounded  per- 
fon,  and  by  fome  critics  held  in  the  fame  degree  of  re- 
pute with,  the  balfam  of  Fierabras  in  Don  Quixot.  But 
it  is  rightly  obferved  by  the  commentators,  that  Ma- 
chaon was  not  fo  dangeroufly  hurt,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
a  different  regimen  from  what  he  might  ufe  at  another 
time.     Homer  had  juft  told  us  that  he  iiayed  on  the 
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With  goats-milk  cheefe  a  flav'rous  tafte  bedows, 

And  lail:  with  flour  the  fralling  furface  ftrows. 

This  for  die  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares ;    6Zs 

The  cordial  bev'rage  rev'rend  Neftor  fliares  : 

Salubrious  draughts  the  warriors  thirfh  allay. 

And  pleaiing  confecence  beguiles  the  day. 

Mean  time  Patroclus,  by  Achilles  fei^> 
Unheard  approach-d,  and  flood  before  the;  tent,        790 
Old  Neftor  riling  then,  the  hero  led 
To.  hi§  hlg,b  feat :  the  chief  refus'd,  and  fiiid, 

'Tis  ribvVno  ieafbn  for  thefe  kind  delays.; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  (lays. 

fea-fide  to  refrefh  himfelf,  and'  he  now  enters  into  a 
long  converfation  with  Neflor;  neither  of  which  would 
have  been  done  by  a  man  in  any  great  pain  or  danger  : 
'  his  lofs  of  blood  and  fpirits  might  make  hira  not  fo  much 
in  fear  of  a  feven  as  in  want  of  a  cordial;  and  accord- 
ingly this  potion  is  rather  alimentary  than  medicinal,  if 
it  had  been  dire<5lly  improper  in  this  cafe,  I  cannot  hefp 
foncying  that  Homer  would  not  have  failed  to  tell  us  of 
Machaon's  reje<fting  it.  Yet  after  all,  fome  anfwer  may 
be  made  even  to  the  grand  objection,  tiiat  wine  was  too 
inflammatory  for  a  wounded  man.  Hippocrates  allows 
wine  in  acute  cales,  and  even  without  water  in  cafes  ofin- 
digeftion.  Me  fays  indeed  in  his  book  of  ancient  medicine, 
that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  both  of  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  wine  :  and  yet  the  potion  here  prefcribed  will 
not  be  allowed  by  phyficians  to  be  an  inflance  that  chey 
were  fo ;  for  wine  might  be  proper  for  Machaon,  not  on- 
ly as  a  cordial,  but  as  an  opiate.  Afclepiades,  a  phyficain, 
who  fiouviflied  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  prefcribed 
wine  in  fevers,  and  evea  in  phrenfies  to  caufe  fleep, 
Ceelius  Aurelianus,  lib.  4.  c.  14. 
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To  great  Achilles. this  rerpe(5l  I  owe  ;  yoj 

Who  aflcs  what  hero,  wvumded' by  the  foe, 

Was  borne  from  combate  by  thy  foaming  fteeds  ? 

With  grief  I  fee  the  great  Machaon  bfeeds. 

This  to  report,. my  hafty  courfe  I  bend  ; 

Thou  know'ft  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend;  8oQ' 

Can  then  the  fons  of  Greece  (the  fage  rejoin'd). 
Excite  compaflion  in  Achilles' mind  ? 


V.  8oi .  Can  then  th'e fons  ofGrefce^tX.c.']   It  Is  cuflo-' 
mary  with  thofe  who  tranflate  or  comment  on  an  author,, 
to  life  him  as  they  do  their  miftreft  ;•  they  can  fee  no- 
faults,   or  convert  his  very  faults  into  beauties  ;   but  I, 
cannot  be  fo  partial  to  Homer,  as  to  imagine  that  this-, 
fpeech  of  Neflor.'s  is- not  greatly  blameable  for  being  too 
long :  he  crouds  incident  upon  incident,   and  when  he 
.fpeaks  of  himfelf,  he  expatiates  upon  his  own  great  ac- 
.lions,  very  naturally  indeed  to  old  age,  but  unreafon-. 
ably  in  the  prefent  jandure.     ^Vhen  he  comes  to  fpeak. 
of  his  killing  the  fon  of  Augias,  he  is  fb  pleafed  with- 
himfelf,  that  he  forgets  the  diftrefs  of  the  army,  and  can- 
not leave  his  favourite  fub]^,  until  he  has  given  us  the 
pedigree,  of  his  relations,  his  wife's  name,  her  excellence,, 
the  com.mand  he  bore,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  af- 
lauked  him.     Thefe  and  many  other  circumdances,  as 
they  have  no  vifiblc  allufion  to  the  defign  of  the  fpeech,, 
feem  to  be  unfortunately  introduced.     In  ihort,  I  think 
they  are  not  fo  valuable  upon  any  other  account,  as  be- 
caufe  they  preferve  a  pieceof  ancient  hiftoiy,. which  had 
Gtherwife  been  loft. 

* .     What  tends  yet  farther,  to  make  this  flory  fecm  abfnrd, 
]S  M'hat  Patroclus  faid  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpeech, 
that  he  had  not  I  elf  are  even  to  ft  doivn  :  fo  that  Nelbr. 
detains  him  In  the  tent  Handing,  during  the  whole  narra- 
tion . 
They,  that  arc  of  the  contrary  opinion,  obferve,  that 
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Seeks  he  the  forrows  of  our  hoft  to  know  ? 

This  is  not  half  the  fbry  of  our  woe. 

Tell  hira,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone,  ?05 

Our  braved  heroes  in  the  navy  groan, 

UlyfTes,  Agamemnon,  Diomed, 

And  ftern  Eurypylus,  already  bleed* 

there  is  a  Great  deat  of  art  in  fome  branches  of  the  dif- 
courfe;  that  when  Ncftor  tells  Patroclus,  how  he  had 
himfelf  difobeyed  his  father's  commands  for  the  fake  of 
his  country :  he  fays  it  to  make  Achilles  refleft  that  he 
difobeys  his  father  by  the  contrary  behaviour  :  that 
what  he  did  himfelf  was  to  retaliate  a  fmall  injury,  but 
Achilles  by  fighting  may  fave  the  Grecian  army.  He 
mendons  the  wound  of  Agamemnon  at  the  very  begin' 
ning,  with  an  Intent  to  give  Achilles  a  little  revenge,  and 
that  he  may  know  how  much  his  greatef!  enemy  has  fuf- 
fered  by  his  abfence.  There  are  mairy  other  arguments 
brought  in  the  defence  of  particular  parts  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  from  the  purpofe  to  obfen-e,  that  Neftor  might 
defignedly  protra(5t  the  fpeech,  that  Patroclus  might 
himfelf  behold  the  diftrefs  of  the  army :  thus  every  mo- 
ment he  detained  him,  enforced  his  arguments  by  the 
growing  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks.  Whether  this- was 
the  intention,  or  not,  it  mud  be  allowed  that  the  ftay  of 
Patroclus  was  very  happy  fur  the  Greeks ;  for  by  this 
means  he  met  Eurypylus  wounded,  who  confirmed  him 
into  a  certainty  that  their  affiiirs  were  defperate  without 
Achilles's  aid. 

As  for  Neftor's  fecond  ftory,  It  Is  much  eafier  to  be 
defended  ;  It  tends  diredly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
is  told  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affetfl  both  Patroclus  and 
Achilles ;  the  circumftances  are  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  they  are  fpoken,  and  by  repeating  their  fa- 
thers Inftru(5tions,  he,  as  it  were,  brings  them  in,  fecond- 
ing  his  admonulons. 
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But  ah  !  what  liatt'ring  hopes  I  entertain  i 

Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  our  pain  :  8io 

Ev'n  'till  the  ilames  confume  our  fleet  he  ftays^ 

And  waits  the  riffng  of  the  fatal  blaze. 

Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  deftroys  ; 

Calm  he  looks  on,  and  ev'ry  death  enjoys. 

Now  the  flow  courfe  of  all-iTTipairing  time  815^ 

Unflrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime  ; 

Oh  !  had  I  Ml  that  ftrength  my  youth  poflefs'd, 

M'Tien  this  bold  arm  th'  Epeian  pow'rs  oj^refs'd. 

The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  kdy 

And  (1  retch 'd  the  great  Itymonaeus  dead  !  820- 

Then,  from  my  fury  fled  the  trembling  fwains, 

And  ours  was  all  the  plunder  of  the  plains : 

Fifty  white  flocks,  full  fifty  herds  of  fwine. 

As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kine  : 

And  thrice  the  number  of  unrivard  fteed^,  825 

All  teeming  females,  and  of  gen'rous  breeds. 

Thefe,  as  my  firfi  efTay  of  arms,  I  won  ; 

Old  Ncleus  glory 'd  in  his  conquering  fon. 

Thus  Elis  forc'd,  her  long  arrears  reflor'dj 

And  faares  were  parted  to  each  Pylianlord.  83a 

V.  819.  T/^e  hulls  cfElif  in  glad  triumph  led."]  EhV 
is  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  Peloponnefus,  between 
Achaia  and  McfTenia ;.  it  was  originally  divided  into  fe- 
veral  diflricts  or  principalities,  afterwards  it  was  reduced"* 
to  two  ;  the  one  of  the  Elians,  who  were  the  fame  with 
the  Epeians  ;  the  other  of  Neftor.  This  remark  is  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  underltanding  what  follows.  In  Homer's 
time  the  city  Elis  was  not  built.     Dacier.. 
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The  ftate  of  Pyle  was  funk  to  laft  defpair, 

When  the  proud  Elians  firft  commenc'd  the  war. 

For  Neleus'  fons  Alcides  rage  had  flain ; 

Of  twelve  bold  brothers,  I  alone  remain  ! 

•Opprefs'd,  we  arm'd ;  and  now  this  conqueH:  gain'd,  835 

My  fire  three  hundred  chofen  flieep  obtain'd. 

(That  large  reprizal  he  might  juftly  claim. 

For  prize  defrauded,  and  infulted  fame. 

When  Elis'  monarch  at  the  public  courfe 

Detain'd  his  chaiiot,  and  viclorious  horfe.)  840 

The  reft  the  people  fliar'd;   myfelf  furvey'd 

The  juft  partition,  and  due  vicfhims  pay'd. 

Three  days  were  paft,  when  Elis  rofe  to  war, 

With  many  a  courfer,  and  with  many  a  car ; 

The  fons  of  A6lor  at  their  army's  head  o4J 

(Young  as  they  were)  the  vengeful  fquadrons  led, 

V.  859.  ^t  the  public  courfe  deiain'dhis  chariot.'] 
It  is  faid  that  thefe  were  particular  games,  which  Augias 
Jiad  eftablifhed  in  his  own  ftate,   and  that  the  Olympic 
games  cannot  be  here  undcrftood,  becaufe  Hercules  did 
•not  inftitute  them  until  lie  had  killed  this  king>  ana  deli- 
vered his  kingdom  to  Phyleus,  whom  his  father  Augias 
liadbanifhed.    The  prizes  of  thefe  games  of  Augias  were 
prizes  of  wealth,  as  golden  tripods  etc.  whereas  the 
prizes  of  the   Olympic  games  were  only  plain  chaplets 
of  leaves  or  branches  :  befides,  it  is  probable  Homer 
knew  nothing  of  thefe  chaplets  giv^n  at  the  games,  nor 
of  the  triumphal  crawns,   nor  of  the  garlands  wore  at 
Jeafts  ;  if  he  had,  'be  would  fomewhere  or  other  have 
mentioned  them.     Euftadiius. 

V.   845.   The  fens  of  AdorJ]   Thefe   aie  tlie  lame 
%hQm  Homer  calls  fhe  tv/o  Molions,  namely,  Eurytus 
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High  on  a  rock  fair  ThryoeiTi  (lands. 

Our  outniod  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands ; 

Not  far  the  dreams  of  fara'd  Alphasus  flow ; 

The  ftream  they  pafs'd,and  pitch 'd  their  tents  below,  850 

Pallas,  defcending  in  the  fhades  of  night, 

Alarms  the  Pylians,  and  commands  the  fight. 

Each  burns  for  fame,  and  fwells  with  martial  pride 
Myfelf  the  foremod;  but  my  fire  deny'd; 

Fear'd  for  my  youth,  expos 'd  to  ftern  alarms ;         855 
And  flopp'd  my  chariot,  and  detain 'd  my  arms. 
IMy  fire  deny'd  in  vain :  on  foot  I  fled 
Amidfl  our  chariots :  for  the  Goddefs  led. 

Along  fair  Arene's  delightful  plain. 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main  860 

There,  horfe,  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite, 
And  flieath'd  in  arms,  expe£i:  the  dawning  light. 
Thence,  ere  the  fun  advanc'd  his  noon-day  flame* 
To  great  Alphaus'  facred  fburce  we  came. 
There  firfl:  to  Jove  our  folemn  rites  were  paid;         86j 
An  untam'd  heifer  pleas'd  the  blue-ey'd  maid, 
A  bull  Alphasus  j   and  a  bull  was  flain 
To  the  blue  monarch  of  the  wat'ry  main. 


and  CreatuB.     ThryoelTa,  in  the  lines  following,  is  the 
fame  town  which  he  calls  Thryon  in  the  catalogue. 

The  river  Minyas  is  the  fame  with  Anygrus,  about 
hrdf  way  between  Pylos  and  Thryoefia,  called  Minyas, 
from  the  Minyans  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  it.  It  ap- 
pears from  what  the  poet  lays  of  the  tim.e  of  their  march, 
that  it  i*^  half  a  day's  march  between  Pylos  and  Thryocl- 
fa.     Euftathius.     Strabo,  lib.  8. 

Jm 
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In  arms  we  flcpt,  bc(jde  the  winding  flood, 

AVhile  round  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  flood.        S70 

Soon  as  the  fun,  witli  all-reveaiing  ray, 

Flani'd  in  the  front  of  heav'n,  and  gave  the  day ; 

Bright  fcenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war  appear; 

The  nations  meet ;  there  Pylos,  Elis  here. 

The  firft  who  fell,  "beneadi  my  jav'lin  bled  ;  875 

King  Augias'  fon,  and  fpoufe  of  Agamede  : 

(She  that  all  fimples  healing  virtues  knew. 

And  ev'ry  herb  that  djinks  the  morning  dew.) 

I  feiz'd  his  car,  the  van  of  battle  led ; 

Th'  Epeians  faw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled.        880 

The  foe  difpers'd,  their  brar/ell:  warrior  kill'd, 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  new  I  fwept  the  field : 

Full  fifty  captive  chariots  grac'd  my  train ; 

Two  chiefs  from  each,  fell  breathlefs  to  the  plain. 

Then  Amor's  fons  had  dy'd,  but  Neptune  flirouds    S85 

The  youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

O'er  heapy  fhields,  and  o'er  the  proftrate  throng, 

Colledllng  fpoils,  and  flaught^Ing  all  along. 

Thro'  wide  Buprafian  fields  we  forc'd  the  foes, 

Where  o'er  the  vales  th'  Olenian  rocks  arofe ; 

'Till Pallas  ftopp'^i  us  where  Alifium  flows. 

Ev'n  there,  the  hindmoft  of  their  rear  1  flay. 

And  the  fame  arm  that  led,  concludes  the  day ; 

Then  back  to  pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 

Vol.  II.  E* 
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There  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  affign'd,       895 
As  firft  of  Gods,  to  Neftor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impell'd  by  youthful  blood  ; 
So  prov'd  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 

Achilles  with  unadive  fliry  glows. 
And  gives  to  paffion  what  to  Greece  he  owes.  900 

How  ihall  he  grieve,  when  to  th'  eternal  fhade 
Her  hods  fiiall  fink,  nor  his  the  pow'r  to  aid  ! 
O  friend  I  my  memory  recalls  the  day. 
When  gath'ring  aids  along  die  Grecian  fea, 
1,  and  UlylTes,  touch 'd  at  Pthia's  port,  905 

And  enter'd  Peleus'  hofpitable  court. 
A  bull  to  Jove  he  flew  in  facrifice. 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  flaming  thighs. 
Thyfelf,  Achilles,  and  thy  rev'rend  fire 
Menostius,  turn'd  the  fragments  on  the  fire.  910 

Achilles  fees  us,  to  the  feafl  invites : 
Social  we  fit,  and  Ihare  the  genial  rites. 
We  then  explain'd  the  caufc  on  which  we  came, 
Urg'd  you  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 
Your  ancient  fathers  gen'rous  precepts  gave  ;  915 

Peleus  faid  only  this- "  My  fon  !  be  brave. 

V.  895.  Thereto  }ngkJove:pi!^e public  thanks  affio'n'di 
^s  firjl  of  Gods ^  to  Neftor^  of  77iarikind .~\ 
There  is  a  refemblance  between  this  paffage  and  one  in 
the  facred  fcripture,  where  all  the  congregation  bleffed 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers-,  and  honved  donvn  their 
heads y  and  nx:orshipped  the  Lord,  and  the  king,  \  Chron. 
<ih.  29.  V.  20. 

V.  916.    Peleus  faid  only  this.  "  My  fon!  be 

irave,~\  The  concifenefs  of  this  advice  Is  Tery  beautt- 
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ISTenoetius  thus:  *'  Tho'  great  Achilles  fliine 
*'  In  flrength  fuperior,  and  of  race  divine, 

Yet  cooler  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend ; 

Let  thy  jufi:  counfels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.        920 
Thus  fpoke  your  father  at  ThefTalia's  court ; 
Words  now  forgot,  tho' now  of  vail:  import. 
Ah  !  try  the  utmoll  that  a  friend  can  fay. 
Such  gentle  force  the  liercefl:  minds  obey  ; 
Some  fav'ring  Cod  Achilles'  heart  may  move  ;         935 
Tho' deaf  to  glory  he  may  yield  to  love. 

ful  ;,  Achilles  being  hafly,  adive  and  young,  might  not 
have  burdened  his  memory  with  a  long  difcourfe,  there- 
fore Peleus  comprehends  all  his  inlhinilions  in  one  fen- 
tence.  But  Menostius  fpcaks  more  largely  to  Patroclus, 
he  being  more  advanced  in  years,  and  mature  in  judg- 
ment ;  and  we  fee  by  the  manner  of  the  expreflion,  that 
he  was  fent  with  Achilles,  not  only  as  a  companion,  but 
as  a  monitor,  of  which  Nedorputs  him  in  mind,  to  fhew 
that  it  is  rather  his  duty  to  give  good  advice  to  AchHle.s, 
shan  to  follow  his  caprice,  and  efpoufe  his  refentment, 
Euftathius . 

V.  923.  Ah  !  try  the  uimoft,  etc.]  It  may  not  hz  un- 
grateful  to  the  reader  to  fee  at  one  view  the  aim  and 
defign  of  Neftor's  fpeech.  By  putting  Patroclus  in  mind 
of  his  father's  injunilions,  he  provokes  him  to  obey  him 
by  a  like  zeal  for  his  country  :  by  the  mention  of  the 
facrifice,  he  reprimands  him  for  a  breach  to  thofe  engage- 
ments to  which  the  Gods  where  witnefles :  by  faying 
that  the  very  arms  of  Achilles  v/ould  reftore  the  fortunes 
of  Greece,  he  makes  a  high  complement  to  that  hero, 
and  offers  a  powerful  infmuation  to  Patroclus  at  the  fame 
time,  by  giving  him  to  underftand,  that  he  may  perfonate 
Achilles.     Euftathius. 

Ee  2 
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If  Tome  dire  oracle  his  brealt  alarm. 

If  ought  from  heav'n  with-hold  his  faving  arm; 

Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  fliine, 

If  thou  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line  ;  930 

Clad  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thoa  appear,. 

Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  dedll:  from  war  j 

Prefs'd  by  frefli  forces  her  o'er-labour'd  train 

Shall  feek  their  walls,  and  Greece  refpire  again. 

This  touch 'd  his  gen'rous  heart,  and  from  the  tent  9.35 
Along  the  (hore  with  hafty  ftrides  he  went  ; 
Soon  as.  he  came,  where,  on  the  crouded  ftrand. 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  juftice  ftand, 
%\liere  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulyfles  lies,  • 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  Gods  arife  ;  ^^q 

There  fad  he  met  the  brave  Evaenuon's  fon. 
Large  painful  drops  from  all  his  members  run^ 
An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound, 
The  fable  blood  in  circles  mark'd  the  ground. 
As  faintly  reeling  he  confefs'd  the  fmart ;  945 

Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntlefs  was  his  heart. 
Divine  compaflion  to-.ich'd  Patroclus'  breaft,, 
\Vho  fighing,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  addreft.    ,- 

V.  928.  If  ought  fro7?i  heav'n  ^with^  hold  his  faving 
arr/2.2  Neftor  fays  this  upon  account  of  what  Achilles 
himfelf  fpoke  in  the  ninth  book  ;  and  it  is  very  much  to 
the  purpofe,  for  nothing  could  fooner  move  Achilles,  thaa 
to  make  him  think  it  was  the  general  report  in  the  army, 
that  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  tent,  for  no  other  reafon 
but  to  efcape  death,  with  which  his  mother  had  thre?,t- 
ned  him  in  difcovering  to  him  the  decrees  of  the  de- 
ftinies,     Dacier. 
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Ah  haplefs  leaders  of  the  Grecian  hoft ! 
Thus  muft  ye  peiifh  on  a  barbVous  coaft  ?  95O- 

Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore, 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  fhore  ? 
Say,  great  Eurypylus  !  fhall  Greece  yet  (land  ? 
Refiits  fhe  yet  the  raging  Hedor's  hand  > 
Or  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  fhame,  955 

And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame  ? 

Eurypylus  replies  :  No  more  (my  friend) 
Greece  is  no  more  !  this  day  her  glories  end, 
Ev'n  to  the  Ihips  vidorious  Troy  purfues. 
Her  force  encreaiing  as  her  toil  renews.  96a 

Thofe  chiefs,  that  us'd  her  utmoft  rage  to  meet. 
Lie  pierc'd  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  the  fleet. 
But  thou,  Patroclus  !  ad:  a  friendly  part. 
Lead  to  my  fliips,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 
"With  lukew^arm  water  wafti  the  gore  away,  965 

With  healing  balms  the  raging  fmart  allay, 
Such  as  fiige  Chiron,  fire  of  pharmacy. 
Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee. 
Of  two  fam'd  furgeons,  Podalirius  (lands 
This  hour'furrounded  by  the  Trojan  bands.;  970^ 

V.969.  Oftn.'cofam'dJ\irgeons?i  Though  Podalirius 
is  mentioned  firll  for  the  fake  of  tlie  verfe,  both  here  and 
in  the  catalogue,  Machaon  feems  to.be  the  perfon  of  the 
■  greateft  charader  upon  many  accounts  ;  befides,  it  is  to 
him  that  Homer  attributes  the  cure  of  Philodetes,  who 
was  lame  bv  having  let  an  arrow,  dipt  in  the  gall  of  die 
Hydra  of  Lerna,  fall  upon  his  foot ;  a  plam  mark  that 
Machaon  was  an  abler  phyfician  than  Chiron  the  centaur,. 

Ee  ^ 
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And  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his  tent> 

Now  wants  that  fuccour  which  fo  oft'  he  lent. 
To  him  the  chief.     What  then  remains  to  do  ^ 

Th' event  of  things  the  Gods  alone  can  view. 

Charg'd  by  Achilles'  great  command  I  fly,  97 ^ 

And  bear  widi  hade  the  Pylian  king's  reply : 

But  thy  diflrefs  this  inftant  claims  relief. 

He  faid,  and  in  his  arms  upheld  the  chief. 

The  flaves  their  maker's  flow  approach  furvey'd. 

And  hides  of  oxen  on  the  floor  difplay'd !  98"0 

There  ftretch'd  at  length  the  wounded  hero  lay,, 

Patroclus  cut  the  forky  fteel"  away.  " 

Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruls'd'; 

The  wound  he  wafii'd,  the  %ptic  juice  infus'd. 

The  clofmg  flefli  that  inflant  ceas'd  to  glow,  9S5 

The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 

who  could  not  cure  himfelf  of  fuch  a  wound.     Podaliri- 
^  us  had  a  fon  named  Hypolochus,  from  whom  the  famous 
Hippocrates  was  defcended. 

V.  97 7»  Buf  thy  difirefs  this  inji ant  clams  relief 7^ 
Euftathius  remarks,  that  Homer  draws  a  great  advantage 
for  the  condudt  of  his  poem  from  this  incident  of  the  (by 
of  Patroclus ;  for  while  he  is  employed  in  the  friendly 
task  of  taking  care  of  Eurypylus^  he  becomes  an  eye-wit- 
nefs  of  the  attack  upon  the  entrenchments,  and  finds  the 
neceflity  of  ufing  his  utmofl  efforts  to  move  Achilles, 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  battle  at  the  Grecian  wall. 

TH  E  Greeks  being  retired  into  their  entrenchmcfUs^ 

HeCtor  attempts  to  force  them;  but  it  proving  im- 

pofible  to  pafs  the  ditch,   Polydanias  advifes  to  quit 

their  chariots,  and  vianage  the  attack  on  foot.     The 

Trojans  follovj  his  counfely  and  having  divided  their 

arjny  into  Jive  bodies  of  foot,  begin  the  ajault.     But 

upon  the  fignal  of  an  eagle  njjith  aferpent  in  his  ta- 

lonsynjjhich  appeared  on  the  left  baiidofthe  Trojans y 

Polydar?2as   endeavours    to  -.nthdra^jj  them  again. 

This  HeClor  oppofes  and  continues  the  attack;  in 

fwhich,  after  many  a£iions,  Sarpedon  ?nakes  the  firfi 

breach  in  the  ivall :   Heflcr  aljocajiing  ajione  of  a 

vaftfize,  forces  open  one  of  the  gates,  and  enters  at 

the  head  of  his  troops,  'who  vid.orioujly  purfue  ths 

Grecians  even  to  their  ships,, 

WHILE  thus  the  hero's  pious  cares  attend     • 
The  cure  and  fafety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  with  clafhing  fliields  engage, 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  widi  matual  rage. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Iliad :  the  whole  defign  turns  upon  the 
wrath  of  Achilles :   that  wrath  is  not  to  be  appealed 
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Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppofe ;  5 

With  Gods  averfe  th'ill-fated  works  arofe ; 
Their  pow'rs  negleded,  and  no  vidlim  flain. 
The  walls  were  rais'd,  the  trenches  funk  in  vain. 
Without  the  Gods,  how  fhort  a  period  ftands 
The  proudeft  monument  of  mortal  hands  !  10 

This  flood,  while  He'itor  and  Acliilles  rag'd 
While  facred  Troy  the  warring  hofts  engag'd  ; 
But  when  her  fons  were  flain,  her  city  buin'd. 
And  what  furviv'd  of  Greece  to  Greece  return'd ; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  fhook  the  Ihore,  15 

Then  Ida's  fummits  poiir'd  their  watVy  (tore  y 


but  by  the  calamities  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  taught  by 
their  frequent  defeats  the  importance  of  this  hero  :  for  in 
epic,  as  in  tragic  poetry,  there  ought  to  be  fome  evident 
and  neceflary  incident  at  the  winding  up  of  the  cataftro- 
phe,  and  that  fliould  be  founded  upon  fome  vifible  tii- 
llrefs.  This  condud  has  an  admirable  effed,  not  only 
as  it  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  relation,  by  al- 
lowing leifure  to  the  wrath  of  Achilles  to  cool  and  die 
£.way  by  degrees,  (who  is  every  where  defcribed  as  a  per- 
fon  of  a  ftubbom  refentment,  and  confequently  ought 
not  to  be  eafily  reconciled)  but  alfo  as  it  highly  contri- 
butes to  the  honour  of  Achilles,  which  was  to  be  fully 
fatisfied  before  he  could  relent. 

V.  9.  Without  the  Gods  honv  Jloort  a  period,  etc.]  Ho- 
mer here  teaches  a  truth  conformable  to  facred  fcripture,. 
and  almoft  in  the  very  words  of  the  Pfalmift ;  Unlefs 
the  Lord  build  the  houfe^  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it, 

V.  i^.  Then  Neptune  and  Apollo,  tx.z7\  This  whole 
epifode  of  the  deftruflion  of  the  wall  is  fpoken  as  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  where  Homer  in  a  poetical  enthufiafm  re- 
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Rhefus  and  Rhodius  tlien  unfte  their  rrlls, 
Carefus  roaring  down  the  (lony  hills, 

lates  what  was  to  happen  in  future  ages.     It  has  been 
conjedlured  from  hence  that  our  author  llouriflied   not 
ong  after  the  Trojan  War  :  for  had  he  hved  at  a  great- 
er diftance,  there  had  been  no  occafion  to  have  recourJle 
to  fach   extraordinary  means   to  defboy  a  wall,  which 
would  have  been  loft  and  worn  away  by  time  alone. 
Homer  (fays   Ariftotlc)   forcfaw  the  queftion  might  be 
afked,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  no  ruins  remained  of 
fo  great  a  work  ?  and  therefore  contrived  to  give  his  fic- 
tion the  neareft  refemblance  to  truth.     Inundations  and 
earthquakes  are  fufficient  to  aboliih  the  ftrongeft  works 
of  man,  fo  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft  remains  where  they 
ftood.     But  we  are  told  this  in  a  manner  wonderfully 
noble  and  poetical :  we  fee  Apollo  turning  the  courfc  of 
the  rivers  againft  the  wall,  Jupiter  opening  the  cataracts 
of  heaven,  and  Neptune  rending  the  foundations  with  his 
trident :  that  is,  the  fun  exhales  the  vapours,  which  de- 
fcend  in  rain  from  the  air  or  sether  ;  this  rain  caufes  an 
inundation,  andtliat  inundation  overturns  the  wall.  Thus 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  like  magic,  firft  raifes  a  ftupendous 
objecft,  and  then  immediately  caufes  it  to  vaniili. 

AVhat  farther  ftrengthens  the  opinion  that  Homer  wa? 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  the  objedion  which  thole  of 
his  own  age  might  raife  againft  the  probability  of  this 
fi<5tion,  is,  that  the  verfes  which  contain  this  account  of 
the  deftrudion  of  the  v/all  feem  to  be  added  after  the  firfl: 
writing  of  the  Iliad,  by  Homer  himfelf.  I  believe  the  rea- 
der will  incline  to  my  opinion,  if  he  confiders  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  introduced,  both  here  and  in  the  fe- 
venth  book,  where  firft  this  wall  is  mentioned.  There 
defcribing  how  it  was  made,  he  ends  with  this  line. 
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jEfepus,  Granicus,  with  mingled  force, 

And  Xanthus  foaming  from  his  fruitful  fource :  20 

And  gulphy  Simols,  rolling  to  the  main 

Helmets,  and  fliields,  and  godlike  heroes  flain  : 

Thefe  turn'd  by  Phoebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 

Delug'd  the  rampire  nine  continual  daj'^s  ; 

After  which  is  inferted  the  debate  of  the  Gods  concern- 
ing the  method  of  its  deflru^lion,  at  the  conclufion  where- 
of immediately  follows  a  verfe  that  feems  exadlly  to  con- 
neift  with  the  former. 

In  like  manner  in  the  prefent  book,  after  the  fourth  verfe. 

That  which  is  now  the  thirty  fixth,  feems  originally  to 
have  followed. 

Tet^oi;  iv^f^riroVy  Kttvd^i^t  ll^iiftaTX  Trv^yuv,  ttC. 

And  all  the  lines  between  (which  break  the  courfe  oFthe 
narration,  and  are  introduced  in  a  manner  not  ufual  in 
Homer)  feem  to  have  been  added  for  the  reafon  abovefaid . 
I  do  not  infift  much  upon  this  obfervation,  but  I  doubt  not 
feveral  will  agree  to  it  upon  a  review  of  the  palTag^s. 

V.  24.  Nuie  continual  day  J. ']  Some  of  the  ancients 
thought  it  incredible  that  a  wall  which  was  built  in  one 
day  by  the  Greeks,  fhould  refift:  the  joint  efforts  of  three 
deities  nine  days :  to'folve  this  difficulty,  Crates  theMal- 
lefian,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  (hould  be  writ,  h  ^(Aci^,. 
cne  day.  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to 
fo  forced  a  folutlon  ;  it  being  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
nothing  but  fuch  an  extraordinary  power  could  have  fo 
entirely  ruined  the  wall,  that  not  the  leaft.  remains  of  it 
fhould  appear ;  but  fuch  a  one  as  we  have  before  faid. 
Homer  flood  in  r.eed  of.    E.uflathius. 
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The  weight  of  waters  faps  the  yielding  wall,  25 

And  to  the  fea  the  floating  bulwarks  fall. 

IncefTant  catara-fls  the  thund'rer  pours. 

And  half  the  skies  defcend  in  fluicy  fliowVs, 

The  God  of  ocean  marching  ftern  before, 

With  his  huge  trident  wounds  the  trembling  fh ore,    30 

Vad  ftones  and  piles  from  their  foundation  heaves. 

And  whelms  the  fmoaky  ruin  in  the  waves. 

Now  fmooth'd  with  find,  and  ievell'd  by  the  flood, 

No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  flood ; 

In  their  old  bounds  the  rivers  roll  again,  35 

Shine  'twixt  the  hills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  Gods  in  later  times  perform ; 
As  yet  the  bulwark  ftood,  and  brav'd  the  ftorm ; 
The  (Irokes  yet  echo'd  of  contending  pow'rs ; 
War  thunder'd  at  the  gates,  and  blood  diftain'd  the  tow'rs, 
"Smote  by  the  arm  of  Jove,  and  dire  difoiay,  41 

Clofe  by  their  hollow  fhips  the  Grecians  lay : 
Hector's  approach  in  ev'ry  wind  they  hear. 
And  Hcsflor's  fury  ev'ry  moment  fear. 
-  He  like  a  whirlwind,  tofs'd  the  fcatt'ring  throng,        45 
Mingled  the  troops,  and  drove  the  field  along. 
So  'midfl  the  dogs  and  hunter's  daring  bands. 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  (lands ; 
Arm'd  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form, 
And  hiffing  jav'lins  rain  an  iron  ftorra  :  50 

His  pow'rs  untam'd  tkeir  bold  afTault  dcfy^ 
And  where  he  turns,  the  rout  difperfe,  or  die : 
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He  foams,  he  glares ;  he  bounds  againft  them  all, 
-And  if  he  falls,  hi^  courage  makes  him  fall. 
With  equal  rage  encompafs'd  Hedlor  glows;  55 

Exhorts  his  armies,  and  the  trenches  fliows. 
The  panting  fteeds  impatient  fury  breathe. 
Bat  fnort  and  tremble  at  the  gulph  beneath  ; 
Juft  on  the  brink  they  neigh,  and  paw  the  ground. 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  refound,  60 

Eager  they  view'd  the  profpe€l  dark  and  deep, 
^  Vaft  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  fteep : 
The  bottom  bare,  (a  formidable  fhow!) 
And  brifUed  thick  with  (harpen'd  ftakes  below. 
The  foot  alone  this  ftrong  defence  could  force,         6^ 
And  try  the  pafs  impervious  to  the  horfe. 
This  faw  Polydamas ;  who,  wifely  brave, 
Reftrain'd  great  Hedlor,  and  this  counfel  gave. 

O  thou  !  bold  leader  of  our  Trojan  bands. 
And  you,  confed'rate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands  !  70 

What  entrance  here  can  cumb'rous  chariots  find. 
The  flakes  beneath,  the  Grecian  walls  behind? 
No  pafs  thro'  tliofe,  without  a  thoufand  wounds. 
No  fpace  for  combate  in  yon'  narrow  bounds. 
Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  fiiown,  75 

On  certain  dangers  we  too  raihly  run : 
If  'tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame, 
Oh  may  this  inflant  end  the  Grecian  name  ! 
Here,  fir  from  Argos,  let  their  heroes  fall, 
And  one  great  daydeltroy,  and  bury  all!  So 

But 
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But  fliould  they  turn,  and  here  opprefs  our  train,  ^ 

"^Vhat  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain  ? 

Wedg'd  in  the  trencli,  by  our  own  troops  confus'd, 

in  one  promlfcuous  carnage  crufli'd  and  bruis'd, 

All  Troy  muft  perifli,  if  their  arms  prevail,  g^ 

Nor  fliall  a  Trojan  live  to  leO  tlie  tale. 

Hear  then  ye  warriors  !  and  obey  with  fpced  ; 

Back  from  the  trenches  let  your  deeds  be  led ; 

Then  all  alighting,  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 

Proceed  on  foot,  and  Heftor  lead  the  way.  ^^ 

So  Greece  fhall  ftoop  before  our  conqu'ring  powV, 

And  this  (if  Jove  confent)  her  fatal  hour. 

This  c'ounfel  pleas'd :  the  godlike  Hedor  fprung 
Swift  from  his  feat ;  his  clanging  armour  rung. 
The  chief's  example  fbilow'd  by  his  train,  rt^ 

Each  quits  his  car  and  ifTues  on  the  plain. 
By  orders  ftricSt  the  charioteers  enjoin'd, 
Compel  the  courfers  to  their  ranks  behind. 
The  forces  part  in  five  diflinguifli'd  bands. 
And  all  obey  their  fev'ral  chief's  commands,  loO 

V.  99,  The  forces  part  in  five  dijiinguijljd  bafids.'] 
The  Trojan  array  is  divided  into  five  parts,  perhaps 
becaufe  there  were  five  gates  m  the  wall,  fo  that  an  at- 
tack might  be  made  upon  every  gate  at  the  fimie  inftant: 
by  this  means  the  Greeks  would  be  obliged  to  difunite, 
and  form  themfeves  into  as  many  bodies,  to  guard  five 
places  at  the  fame  time. 

The  poet  here  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration,  and 
flops  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  every  battalion : 
by  this  conduct  he  prepares  us  for  an  a^ftion  entirely  new, 
and  different  from  any  other  in  the  poem.     Euilatlaus. 
■  Vol.  ii,  F  f 
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The  bcft  and  bra v  eft  in  the  firit  confpire, 

Pant  for  Jthe  iight,  and  threat  the  fleet  with  fire : 

Great  Hector  glorious  in  the  \an  of  thefe, 

Polydamas,  and  brave  Cebriones. 

Before  the  next  the  graceful  Paris  ffiines,  105 

And  bold  Alcathous,  and  Agenor  joins. 

The  fons  of  Priam  with  the  third  appear, 

Deiphobus,  and  Helcnus  the  feerj 

In  arms  with  thefe  the  mighty  Afms  flood. 

Who  drew  from  Hyrtacus  his  noble  blood,  1 00 

And  whom  Arifba's  yellow  courfers  bore, 

The  courfers  fed  on  Selle's  winding  fliore. 

Antenor's  fons  the  fourth  battalion  guide, 

And  great  .^neas,  born  on  fount-full  Ide. 

Divine  Sarpedon  the  lall:  band  obey'd,  11$ 

Whom  Glaucus  and  Afteropseus  aid. 

Next  him,  the  bravefl  at  their  army's  head. 

But  he  more  brave  than  all  the  hods  he  led. 

Now  w  Ith  compared  fhields  in  clofe  array. 
The  moving  legions  fpeed  their  headlong  way:         12^ 
Already  in  their  liopcs  iliey  fire  the  fleet. 
And  fee  the  Grecians  gafping  at  their  feet. 

While  ev'ry  Trojan  thus,  and  ev'ry  aid, 
Th*  advice  of  wife  Polydamas  obey'd  ; 
Afiu^  ulone,  confiding  In  his  car,  1 25 

>Hs  vaunted  courfers  iirg'd  to  meet  the  war. 


V.  1 2  J.  JjluT  alone  confidlr.gin  his  car,"]  It  appears 
froni  hence  that  the  three  captains  who  commanded  each 
latullon,  were  not  fubordinate  one  to  the  other,   but 
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Unhappy  hero  !   and  advifed  in  vaiii  I 

^  Thofe  wheels  returning  ne'er  lliall  mark  the  plain ; 
No  more  thofe  courfers  with  triumpliiint  joy 
Reftore  tlieir  malkr  to  the  gates  of  Troy  !  '  1 3^ 

Black  death  attends  behind  the  Grecian  wall, 
And  great  Idonieneu.s  ihall  boalt  thy  fall  I 
Fierce  to  the  left  he  drives,  where  from  the  plain. 
The  flying  Grecians  drove  their  fhips  to  gain  ; 
Swift  thro'  the  wall  their  horfe  and  chariots  pad,     155 
The  gates  half-open'd  to  receive  the  lad. 
Thither,  exulting  in  liis  force,  he  flies  ; 
His  following  hod  with  clamours  rerd  the  fl<ies; 
To  plunge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main, 
Such  their  proud  hopes,  but  all  their  hopestvere  vain  !  1 40. 

To  guard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefs  attend, 
Who  from  the  Lapitlis  warlike  race  defcend ; 


commanded  feparatcly,  each  being  empowered  to  ordec 
his  own  troop  as  he  thought  fit :  for  otherwife  Afius 
had  not  been  permitted  to  keep  his  chariot  when  the 
red  were  on  foot.  One  may  cbferve  from  hence,  that 
Homer  does  not  attribute  the  fime  regular  difcipline  in 
war  to  the  barbarous  nations,  which  he  had  given  to 
his  Grecians  ;  and  he  makes  fome  ufe  too  of  this  defeeT", 
to  cad  the  more  variety  over  this  part  of  the  defcripiion,. 
Dacier. 

V.  127.  Unhappy  hero:  etc,]  Homer  obferves  a  poe- 
tical judice  in  relation  to  Afius ;  he  punifnes  his  folly  and 
impiety  with  death,  and  fhews  the  danger  of  defpifmg 
wife  counfel,  and  blafpheming  the  Gods.  In  purfuance 
of  this  prophecy,  Afms  is  killed  in  the  thirteenth  book  by 
Idomencus, 

Ff  2 
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This  Polypoetes,  great  Perithous'  heir. 
And  that  Leonteus,  like  the  God  of  war. 
As  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rife  ;  145 

Their  roots  in  earth,  their  heads  amidft  the  fides  : 
"Whofe  fpreading  arms  with  leafy  honours  crowh'd. 
Forbid  the  temped:,  and  prote(5l  the  ground ; 
High  on  the  hills  appears  their  ftate^y  form. 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  ilorm.         1 50 
So  graceful  thefe,  and  fo  the  fiiock  they  ftand 
Of  raging  Afius,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orefles,  Acamas  in  front  appear. 
And  Oenomaus  and  Thoon  clofe  the  rear ; 
In  vain  their  clamours  fhake  the  ambient  fields,        155 
In  vain  around  them  beat  their  hollow  ihields ; 
;  The  fearlefs  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call. 
To  guard  their  navies,  and  defend  the  wall. 
Ev'n  when  they  faw  Troy's  fable  troops  impend, 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  tow'rs  defcend,     1 60 
Porth  from  the  portals  rufh'd  th' intrepid  pair, 
Oppos'd  their  breads,  and  flood  themfeives  the  v/ar, 

V.  143.  This  Poly pcetes — And  that  Leonteus,  etc  J 
Thefe  heroes  are  the  originajs  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias  in 
V^Irgil.  We  fee  two  gallant  ofhccrs  exhorting  their 
foldiers  to  ad  bravely*  but  being  deferted  by  them,  they 
execute  their  own  commands,  and  maintain  the  pais  a- 
gainft  tlie  united  force  of  the  battalions  of  Afius.  Nor 
does  the  poet  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  probability  in  the 
ftory :  the  Greeks  from  above  beat  off  fome  of  the  Tro- 
jans with  flones,  and  the  gate-way  being  narrow,  it  was 
eafy  to  be  defended.     Euftathius, 
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So  two  wild  boars  fpring  furious  from  their  den, 
Rouz'd  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men; 
On  ev'ry  fide  the  crackling  trees  they  tear,  1 65 

And  root  the  ihrubs,  and  lay  the  forefl  bare  ; 
They  gnaili  their  tuflvs,  widi  fire  their  eye-balls  roll, 
'Till  fome  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  foul. 
Around  their  heads  the  whiftling  jav'lins  fung, 
With  founding  arokes  their  brazen  targets  rung ;     1 70 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  pow'rs 
Maintained  the  walls,  and  mann'd  the  lofty  tow'rs  : 
To  fave  their  fleet,  the  laft  efforts  they  try, 
And  (lones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempefts  fly. 

As  when  iharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings  17; 

The  dreary  winter  on  his  frozen  wings ; 

Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  fheets  of  fnov/ 

Defcend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below. 

So  fall  the  darts  on  either  army  pour» 

So  down  the  rampiers  rolls  the  rocky  fliowV;  i8o 

Heavy,  and  thick,  refound  the  batter'd  fluelds. 

And  the  deaf  ec4io  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  fhame  repuls'd,  widi  grief  and  fury  diiv'n, 

The  frantic  Afius  thus  accufes  heav'n  : 

In  pow'rs  immortal  who  (hall  now  believe  ?  l8s 

Can  thofe  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  ? 

V.  1S5.  The  fpesch  of  Afms?^  This  fpeech  of  Afluj 
is  very  extravagant ;  he  exclaims  againit  Jupiter  for  ;i 
breach  of  promife,  not  becaufe  he  had  broken  his  word^ 
but  becaufe  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  own  vain  imagina- 
tions.    This  condu(5t,  though  very  blamcabie  m.  Alius , 

r  f  3. 
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What  man  could  doubt  but  Troy's  viaorious  powV 
Should  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour  ? 
But  look  how  wafps  from  hollow  crannies  drive, 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive,  190 

Dark'ning  the  rock,  while  with  unweary'd  wings 
They  flrike  th'  afTailants,  and  infix  their  firings ; 
A  race  determin'd,  that  to  death  contend  : 
So  fierce  thefe  Greeks  their  lafl  retreats  defend. 
Gods !  fhall  two  warriors  only  guard  their  gates,     195 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  fates  > 

Thefe  empty  accents,  mingled  with  the  wind. 
Nor  mov'd  great  Jove's  unalterable  m.ind  : 
To  godlike  Hedor  and  his  matchlefs  might 
Was  ow'd  the  glory  of  the  de/iin'd  fight.      ■  200 

Like  deeds  of  arms  thro'  all  the  forts  were  try'd. 
And  all  the  gates  fuftain'd  an  equal  tide ; 
Thro'  the  long  walls  the  ftony  Ihow'rs  were  heard, 
The  blaze  of  flames,  the  fladi  of  arms  appear 'd. 
The  fpirit  of  a  God  my  bread:  infpire,  205 

To  raife  each  a<5l  to  life,  and  fing  with  fire  ! 
While  Greece  unconquer'd  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  defpair  ; 
And  all  her  guardian  Gods,  in  deep  difmay, 
With  unafliftlng  arms  deplor'd  the  day,  210 

Ev'n  yet  the  dauntlefs  Lapithae  maintain 
The  dreadful  pafs,  and  round  them  heap  the  flain. 

is  very  natural  to  perfons  under  a  dlfappointment,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  blame  heaven,  and  turn  their  misfor- 
tunes into  a  crime.    Euftathius. 
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Firft  Daraafus,  by  Polypoetes' Ike!, 

Pierc'd  thro'  his  helmet's  brazen  vizor,  fell ; 

The  weapon  drank  the  mingled  brains  and  gore ;     21^ 

The  warrior  finks  tremendous  now  no  more  ! 

Next  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath : 

Nor  lefs  Leonteus  ftrows  the  field  with  death  ; 

Firft  thro'  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  goar'd. 

Then  fudden  wav'd  his  unrefifted  fword ;  220 

Antiphates,  as  thro'  the  ranks  he  broke. 

The  faulchion  flrook,  and  fate  purfu'd  the  flroke  ; 

lamenus,  Oreftes,  Menon,  bled  ; 

And  round  him  role  a  monument  of  dead. 

Meantime  the  braveft  of  the  Trojan  crew  ^25 

Bold  He«5lor  and  Pel vdaiViHS  purfue  ; 
Fierce  with  impatience  on  the  works  to  fall, 
And  wrap  in  rowling  flames  the  fleei  and  v/all. 
Thefe  on  the  farther  bank  new  (cood  and  gaz'd. 
By  heav'n  alarm'd,  by  prodigies  amaz'd:  230 

A  fignal  omen  Hiopp'd  the  pa/Hng  hofr, 
Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lolt, 
Jove's  bird  on  founding  pinions  beat  the  skies ; 
A  bleeding  ferpent  of  enormous  fize, 

V,  233-  Jove^j  bird  on  founding  pinions,  etc.j  Virgil 
has  imitated  this  paffage  in  the  eleventh  ^t^neid,  v.  751. 

Utqiie  volans  alte  raptuvi  cum  fulva  draconem 
Fert  aquitay  iynplicuit  que  pedes  y  at  que  unguibus  hixjit; 
Saucius  at  ferpens  Jinuofa  volumina  verfat, 
Arre^ifque  horret  fquamisy  etfibilat  ore 
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HistaJons  trufs'd;  alive,  and  curling  round,  235 

He  flung  the  bird,  whofe  throat  received  the  wound : 
Mad  with  the  fmart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey. 
In  airy  circles  wings  his  painful  way, 
Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  heav'ns  with  cries  : 
Amidft  the  hoft  the  fallen  ferpent  lies.  240 

They,  pale  with  terror,  mark  its  fpircs  unroll'd. 
And  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 
Then  fii-fl  Polydamas  the  filence  broke. 
Long  welgh'd  the  fignal,  and  to  Heclor  fpoke. 

How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear,  34^ 

For  words  well-meant,  and  fentiments  fince.re  ? 

Arduus  tnfurgeru  ;   ilia  baud  mi'nui  urgei  ohunco 
LuSl  a/item  rcftro  ;  Jijnul  cethera  verier  at  alls. 

Which  Macrobius  compares  with  this  of  Homer,  and 
gives  the  preference  to  the  original,  on  account  of  Vir- 
gil's having  negledled  to  fpecify  the  omen.  His  pri-eter- 
mijfjs  (quod  Jinijira  veJiiens  vincentium  prohibcbai  ac^ 
cej/umt  ei  accept 0  a  ferpejite  morfu  prcedaju  dolcre  de- 
jecit ;  fa5loqiie  Tripudio  folijlimo^  cumclamore  dolorem 
tejlante,  pr^ctervolat)  qii^-e  aniniavt  paraboLt  dahanty 
velui  exaHi?ne  in  laiimj  verfihus  corpus  remanfit.  Sat, 
K  5.  c.  14.  But  methinks  this  criticifm  might  liave 
been  fpared,  had  he  coniidered  that  Virgil  had  no  defign, 
or  occalion  to  make  nn  omen  of  it ;  but  took  it  only  as 
a  piitura}  image,  to  paint  tlic  poilure  of  two  warriors 
itruggling  with  each  other.. 

V.  245.  The  Jpcech  of  Polydamas  r[  The  addrefs  of 
Polydamas  to  He<5tor  in  this  fpeech  is  admirable:  he 
knew  that  the  daring  fpirit  of  that  hero  would  not  dif- 
fer him  to  liften  to  any  mention  of  a  retreat :  he  had  al- 
ready flormed  the  walls  in  imagination,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  advice  of  Polydamas  was  fiire  to  meet  with  a  bad 
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True  to  thofe  counrels  which  I  judge  the  bell, 
I  tell  the  faithful  di<^ates  of  my  bread. 
To  fpeak  his  thought  is  ev'iy  freeman's  right, 
I  In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight ;  250 

And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  fway, 
But  tends  to  raife  that  pow'r  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  vain  ; 
Seek  not,  this  day,  the  Grecian  fhips  to  gain; 
For  fure  to  warn  us  Jove  his  omen  fent,  25-5 

And  tlius  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event. 
The  vidtor  eagle,  whofe  fmifter  flight 
Retards  our  hoft,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright, 
Difmifs'd  his  conqueft  in  the  middle  skies, 
Allow'd  to  feize,  but  not  pofTefs  the  prize ;  ♦260 

Thus  tho'  we  gird  with  fires  the  Grecian  fleet. 
The'  thefe  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet. 
Toils  unforefeen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed  ; 
More  woes  (hall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  foul,  and  bids  me  thus  advife  :  265 

Jor  thus  a  skilful  feer  would  read  the  skies. 

reception.  He  therefore  foftens  every  exprefTion,  and 
endeavours  to  flatter  He^or  into  an  aiTent ;  and  though 
he  is  afTured  he  gives  a  true  interpretation  of  the  prodigy, 
he  feems  to  be  diffident:  but  that  his  perfonated  dillrufl 
may  not  prejudice  the  interpretation,  he  concludes  with 
a  plain  declaration  of  his  opinion,  and  tells  him  that 
what  he  delivers  is  not  conjecture,  but  fcience,  and  ap- 
peals for  the  truth  of  it  to  the  augurs  of  the  army.  Eu- 
(tathius. 
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To  him  then  Het5lor  with  difdain  return'd ; 
(Fierce  as  he  fpoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  burn'd) 
Are  thefe  the  faithful  counfels  of  thy  tongue  i 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reafon  wrong :  270 

Or  if  the  purpofe  of  thy  heart  thou  vent, 
Sure  heav'n  refumcs  the  litde  fenfe  it  lent. 
What  coward  counfels  would  thy  madncfs  move, 
Againfl:  the  word,  the  will  reveaPd  of  Jove  ? 
The  leading  fign,  th ' irrevocable  nod,  275 

And  happy  thunders  of  the  fav'ring  God, 
Thefe  Ihall  I  flight  ?  and  guide  my  wav'ring  mind 
By  wand'ring  birds,  that  fat  with  ev'ry  wind  ? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  i  your  wings  extend. 
Or  where  the  funs  arife,  or  where  defcend;  2S0 

V.  267.  ThefpeechofHecior!],  This  fpeech  of  Hec-" 
tor's  is  full  of  fpirit :  his  valour  is  greater  than  the  skill 
of  Polydamas,  and  he  is  not  to  be  argued  into  a  retreat. 
There  is  fomething  very  heroic  in  that  hne. 

His  Jhvord  the  brave  man  drains , 
Jlnd  asks  no  omen  but  his  country^ s  caufe. 

And  if  any  thing  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  it,  it  is  in 
being  fo  well  adapted  to  the  charadler  of  him  who  fpeaks 
it,  who  is  every  where  defcribed  as  a  great  lover  of  his^ 
country. 

It  may  feem  at  firfl  view  that  Hecftor  ufes  Polydamas 
with  too  much  feverity  in  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech  ; 
but  he  will  be  fufficiently  juftified.  If  we  cwifider  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  omen  given  by  Polydamas 
might  have  difcouraged  the  army ;  and  this  makes  it 
neceffary  for  him  to  decry  the  prediction,  and  infinuate 
that  the  advice  proceeded  not  from  his  skill  but  his  cow- 
ardice,    Euflathius. 
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To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 

While  I  the  di«5tates  of  high  heav'n  obey. 

Without  a  fign  his  fword  the  brave  man  draws, 

And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  caufe. 

But  why  fliould'(t  thou  fufpedl  the  war's  fuccefs  ?     2S5 

None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  lefs  : 

Tho'  all  our  chiefs  amid  yon'  fhips  expire, 

Truft  thy  own  cowardice  t'  efcape  their  fire. 

Troy  and  her  fons  may  find  a  genVal  grave. 

But  thou  can'ft  live,  for  thou  can'ft  be  a  flave,         290 

Yet  fhould  the  fears  that  wary  mind  fuggefh 

Spread  their  cold  poifon  thro'  our  foldiers  breads. 

My  jav'lin  can  revenge  fo  bafe  a  part. 

And  free  the  foul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart. 

Furious  he  fpoke,  and  rufliing  to  the  wall,  29^ 

Calls  on  his  hoft ;  his  hoft  obey  the  call ; 
With  ardour  follow  where  their  leader  flies : 
Redoubling  clamours  thunder  In  the  skies. 
Jove  breathes  a  U'hilwind  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  dufl:  the  clouded  navy  hide-:  500 

V.  281.   To  righl,  to  left,  utiheeded  take  your  KvayJ] 

FAidatbius  lias  found  out  four  meanings  in  thefe  two  lines, 

and  tells  us  that  the  words  may  lignily  eaft,  V\'cft,  north, 

^nd  fouth.    This  is  writ  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  critic,  who 

can  find  out  a  myftery  in  the  pkiineft  words,  and  is  ever 

learnedly  obfcure  :  for  my  part,  1  cannot  imagine  how  a- 

ny  thing  can  be  more  clearly  expre/fcd ;  I  care  not,  fays 

Hedor,  \\hether  the  eagle  flew  on  the  right  towards  tl>e 

un-nhng,  which  was  propitious,  or  on  the  left  towards 

his  fetting,  which  was  unlucky. 

.     *■•  299.  Jove  raii'd  a  v:hirl'-windj}  It  Is  worth  our 
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He  fills  the  Greeks  with  terror  and  dlfinay, 

And  gives  great  lienor  the  prcdeftin'd  day. 

Strong  in  themfelves,  but  ftronger  in  their  aid, 

•Clofe  to  the  works  their  rigid  iiege  they  laid. 

In  vain  the  mounds  and  mafTy  beams  defend,  305 

■\VhiIe  thefe  they  undermine;  and  thofe  they  rend; 

Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  folid  wall  ; 

And  heaps  on  heaps  the  fmoaky  ruins  flill. 

Creece  on  her  rampart  ftands  the  fierce  alarms ; 

The  crouded  bulwarks  blaze  with  waving  arms,       3 10 

Shield  touching  fhield,  a  long  refulgent  row ; 

Whence  hiffing  darts,  incelTant,  rain  below. 

The  bold  Ajaces  fly  from  tow'r  to  tow'r. 

And  rouze,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  powV. 

The  gen'rous  impulfe  ev'ry  Greek  obeys  ;  315 

Threats  urge  the  fearful,  and  the  valiant,  praife. 

Fellows  in  arms  !  whofe  deeds  are  known  to  fame, 
And  you  whofe  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name  ! 
Since  not  alike  endu'd  with  force  or  art. 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  a<5l  his  part!  3 20 

A  day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold. 
To  gain  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 

notice  to  obferve  how  the  lead  circumftance  grows  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  poet.  Tn  this  battle  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Trojans  had  got  the  advantage  of  the  wind  of 
the  Grecians,  fo  that  a  cloud  of  duft  was  blown  upon 
their  army :  tin's  gave  room  for  this  ficlion  of  Homer, 
which  fuppofes  that  Jove,  or  the  air,  raifed  the  duf},  and 
drove  it  in  the  face  of  the  Grecians.     Euftatliius. 
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Urge  thole  who  (land,  and  thofe  who  faint  excite  ; 
Drown  Hedor's  vaunts  in  loud  exhoits  of  fight ; 
Conquefl,  not  fafety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  all ;  325 

Seek  not  your  fleet,  but  fa!ly  from  the  wall  ; 
So  Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train, 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again. 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  pow'rs; 
And  now  the  ftones  defcend  in  heavier  fhow'rs.        33O 
As  when  high  Jove  his  fliarp  artillery  forms, 
And  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  ftorms  ; 
In  winter's  bleak,  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  fnowy  inundation  hides  the  plain ; 
He  ftills  the  winds,   and  bids  the  skies  to  jQeep ;       335" 
Then  pours  the  filent  temped,  thick  and  deep; 
And  firft  the  mountain-tops  are  cover'd  o'er, 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  fandy  fhore ; 
Bent  with  the  weight  the  nodding  woods  are  feen, 
And  one  bright  wafle  hides  all  the  works  of  men;  340 
The  circling  feas  alone  abforbing  all. 
Drink  the  difiblving  fleeces  as  they  fall. 
So  from  each  fide  increas'd  the  (lony  rain. 
And  the  white  ruin  rifes  o'er  the  plain. 

Thus  godlike  Hedtor  and  his  troops  contend        3  45 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend ; 
Nor  Troy  could  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would  yield, 
*Till  great  Sarpedon  tow'r'd  amid  the  fidd ; 

V.  348.  '7/7/  great  Sarpedon,  etc.]  The  poet  here 
ufliers  in  Sarpedon  with  abundance  of  pomp :  he  forces 
him  upon  the  obferyation  of  the  reader  by  the  greatnefs 
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For  mighty  Jove  Infplr'd  wth  martial  flame 

His  matchlefs  fon,  and  urg'd  him  on  to  fame.  ^50 

la  arms  lie  fiiines,  confpicuous  from  afar, 

And  bears  aloft  his  ample  fliield  in  air ; 

Within  whofe  orb  the  thick  bull -hides  were  roll'd, 
Pond'rous  with  brafs,  and  bound  with  du<5Hle  gold: 
And  while  two  pointed  jav'llns  arm  his  hands,  355 

Majeftic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 

So  prefs'd  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Defcends  a  lion  on  the  ilocks  below ; 
So  flalks  the  lordly  favageo'er  the  plain, 
Jn  fullen  majefly,  and  ftern  difdain  :  360 

In  ^ain  loud  maflives  bay  him  from  afar. 
And  fliepherds  gaul  him  with  an  iron  war ; 
Regardlefs,  furious,  he  purfues  his  way ; 
He  foams,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  prey. 

Refolv'd  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows  365 

With  gen'rous  mge  that  drives  him  on  the  foes.  ] 

of  the  defcription,  and  raifes  our  expe(flations  of  him,  in- 
'tendins  to  make  him  perform  many  remarkable  anions  in 
the  fequel  of  the  poem,  and  become  wcrthj  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  Patroclus.     Euftathius. 

^\  ^^j.  So  prcfs^d  lijith  hunger^  from  the  mountain's 
l.roiv,  df^fcends  a  lion.~]  This  comparifon  very  much  re- 
-femb^es  that  of  the  prophet  ifaiah,  chap.  3 1 .  v.,  4.  where 
God  himfclf  is  compared  to  a  lion  :  Like  as  the  lion^  and 
the  youn^  lion  f oaring  on  his  prey,  ivhcn  a  multitude  of 
shepherds  is  called  forth  againfl  hiniy  he  'vjill  not  he  a- 
frtiid  xjf  their  voicey  nor  ahafe  hlnifelf  for  the  noife  of 
ikem:  fo  ihall  the  Lord  ofhojis  come  donjon^  that  he  may 
fgh4  upon  jnouni  Sicn.  Dacier:^ 
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He  views  the  tow'rs,  and  meditates  their  fall. 

To  fure  deftruaion  dooms  th'afplring  wail ; 

Then  cafling  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look, 

Fir'd  with  the  thirfl:  of  glory,  thus  he  fpoke,  370 

Why  boaft  we,  Glaucus  !  our  extended  reign. 
Where  Xanthus' dreams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain. 
Our  num*rous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harveft  yield. 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nedar  crown'd,         375 
Our  feafts  enhanc'd  with  mufic's  fprightly  found  ? 
Why  on  thofe  fliores  are  we  with  joy  furvey'd, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  Gods  obeyU  ? 
Unlefs  great  ads  fupericr  merit  prove, 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  pow'rs  above..  380 

'Tis  ours,  the  dignity  they  give,  to  grace  ; 
The  firft  in  valour,  as  the  firft  in  place. 


V.  ^71.  The fpeech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus^  Infor- 
mer times  kings  were  looked  upon  as  the  generals  of  ar- 
mies, who  to  return  the  honours  that  were  done  thcra, 
were  obliged  to  expcfe  therafelves-  firft  in  the  battle,  and 
be  an  example  to  their  foldiers.  Upon  this  Sarpedon 
grounds  his  difcourfe,  which  is  full  of  generofity  and  no- 
blenefs.  We  are,  fays  he,  honoured  like  Gods ;  and 
what  can  be  more  unjuft,  than  not  to  behave  ourfelves 
like  men  ?  he  ought  to  be  fupericr  in  virtue,  who  is  fur 
perior  in  dignity.  Whatftrength  is  there,  and  what  great- 
nefs  in  that  thought  ?  it  includes  jufHce,  gratitude,  and 
magnanimity  ;  juftice,  m  that  he  fcoms  to  enjoy  what 
he  does  not  merit ;  gratitude,  becaufe  he  would  endea- 
vour to  recompenfe  his  obiigadons  to  his  fubjeds ;  and 
magnanimity,  in  that  he  defpifes  death,  and  tliinks  of  no- 
thing but  glcry.     Euftathius.  Dacier. 
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That  when  with  wondVing  eyes  our  martial  bands 

Behold  our  deeds  tranfcending  our  commands. 

Such,  they  may  cry,  deferve  the  fov'reign  flate,        385 

Whom  thofe  that  envy,  dare  not  Imitate  I 

Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave. 

Which  claims  no  lefs  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 

For  lufl:  of  fame  I  fliould  not  vainly  dare 

In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  foul  to  war.  390 

But  fince,  alas  !  ignoble  age  muft  come, 

Difeafe,  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  beftow. 

And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe ; 


V.  387.  Could  all  our  care, tic."]  There  is  not  a  more 
forcible  argument  than  this,  to  make  men  contemn  dan- 
gers, and  feek  glory  by  brave  anions.  Immortality  with 
<  temal  youth,  is  certainly  preferable  to  glory  purchafed 
Vv'ith  the  lofs  of  life  ;  but  glory  is  certalr.ly  better  than 
an  Ignominious  life  ;  which  at  laft,  though  perhaps  late, 
mv,^^.  end.  It  is  ordained  that  all  men  fliall  die,  nor  can 
jOur  efcapiiig  danger  fecure  us  immortality  ;  it  can  only 
give  us  a  longer  continuance  in  difgrace,  and  even  that 
continuance  v/ill  be  but  fliort,  though  the  infamy  ever- 
lafling.  This  is  Inccnteftablc,  and  whoever  weighs  his 
adions  in  thefe  fcales,  can  never  hefitate  in  his  choice: 
but  what  is  mofl  worthy  of  remark,  is,  that  Homer  does 
not  put  this  in  the  mouth  of  an  ordmary  perfon,  but  a- 
fcribes  It  to  the  fon  of  Jupiter.     Euflathius.     Dacier. 

I  ought  not  to  neglefb  putting  the  reader  in  mind, 
that  tills  fpeech  of  Sarpedon  is  excellently  tranflated  by 
sir  John  Denham,  and  if  {  have  done  it  with  any  fpirir, 
it  is  pardy  owing  to  him. 
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Brave  tlio'  we  fall,  and  honour 'd  if  we  live,  395 

Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  ! 
'    He  faid  ;  his  words  the  lift'ning  chief  infpire 
With  equal  warmth,  and  rouze  the  warrior's  fire  ; 
The  troops  purfue  their  leaders  with  delight, 
Rufh  to  the  foe,  and  claim  the  promis'd  fight.         40^ 
Meneftheus  from  on  high  the  ftorm  beheld, 
Threat 'ning  the  fort,  and  black'ning  in  the  field; 
Around  the  walls  he  gaz'd,  to  view  from  far 
What  aid  appear 'd  t' avert  th'  approaching  war, , 
And  faw  where  Teucer  with  th'  Ajaces  flood,         40^ 
Of  fight  infatiate,  prodigal  of  blood. 
In  vain  he  calls ;  the  din  of  helms  and  fliields. 
Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  thro'  the  fields. 
The  brazen  hinges  fly,  the  walls  refound,         [ground'. , 
Heav'n  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,  thunders  all  the 
Then  thus  to  Thoos ; — Hence  widifpeed  (he  faid)  411 
And  urge  the  bold  Ajaces  to   our  aid ;        ~ 
Their  ftrength,  united,  bed. may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Hither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  courfe,  415, 

The  bef^  and  braveft  of  the  hoflile  force.. 
But  if  too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend, 
liet  Telamon,  at  leaft,  our  tow'rs  defend," 
And  Teucer  hade  with  his  unerring  bow. 
To  fhare  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe.  42O 

Swift  as  the  word,  the  herald  fpeeds  along 
the  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng; 
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And  finds  the  heroes  bath'd  in  fweat  and  gore, 

Oppos'd  in  combate  on  the  dufty  fhore. 

Ye  valiant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands  I  ^2  J 

Your  aid  (faid  Thoos)  Peteus'fon  demands. 

Your  ftrength,  united,  beft  may  help  to  bear 

The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 

Thhher  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  courfe. 

The  beft  and  braveft  of  the  hoftile  force,  430 

But  if  too  fiercely  here,  the  foes  contend. 

At  leaft  let  Telamon  thofe  towVs  defend. 

And  Teucer  hafte  v;ith  his  unerring  bow. 

To  ^are  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe. 

Strait  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  tum'd  his  care,        43  j 
And  thus  befpoke  his  brothers  of  the  war  ; 
Kow  valia.it  Lycoraede  !  exert  your  might. 
And  brave  Oileus,  prove  your  force  in  fight : 
To  you  I  truft  the  fortune  of  the  field, 
'Till  by  this  arm  the  foe  fhall  be  repell'd ;  4^0 

That  done,  expe<ft  me  to  compleat  the  day 

Then,  with  his  fev  nfold  fliield,  he  ftrode  away. 
With  equal  fteps  bold  Teucer  prefs'd  the  fhore, 
"VVhofe  fatal  bow  the  ftrong  Pandion  bore. 

V.  444.  Whofe  fatal  bo-w  the  Jirong  Pandion  bore,'] 
It  is  remarkable  that  Teucer,  who  is  excellent  for  his  skill 
in  archery,  does  not  carry  his  own  bow,  but  has  it  borne 
after  him  by  Pandion  :  I  thought  it  not  improper  to 
take  notice  of  this,  by  reafon  of  its  unufualnefs.  It 
may  be  fuppofed  that  Teucer  had  changed  his  arms  in 
this  fight,  and  complied  widi  the  exigence  of  the  battle, 
which  was  about  the  wall;  he  irjght  judge  that  fomc 
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High  on  the  walls  appear'd  the  Lycian  pow'rs,    44  j 
Like  feme  black  tempelt  gath'ring  round  the  tow'rs ; 
The  Greeks,  opprefs'd,  their  utnioll-  force  unite, 
Prepar'd  to  labour  in  th' unequal  fight ; 
The  war  renews,  mix'd  (liouts  and  groans  arife ; 
Tumultuous  clamour  mounts,  and  thickens  in  the  skies. 
Fierce  Ajax  firft  th' advancing  hoft  invades,  451 

And  fends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  Ihades, 
Sarpedon's  friend;  acrofs  the  warrior's  way. 
Rent  from  the  walls  a  rocky  fragment  lay  ; 
In  modern  ages  not  the  ftronged  fwain  '4^5 

Could  heave  th' unwieldy  burden  from  the  plain. 

other  weapon  might  be  more  necefTary  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  therefore  committed  his  bow  to  the  care  of 
Pandion,     Eullathius. 

V.  454.  A  rocky  fragment^  etc. 3  In  this  book  both 
Ajax  and  Hcdlor  are  defcribed  throwing  ftones  of  a 
prodigious  fize.  But  the  poet,  who  loves  to  give  the 
preference  to  his  countrymen,  relates  the  adion  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Ajax  :  Ajax,  by  his  natural  ftrength, 
performs  what  Heftor  could  not  do  without  the  affiftance 
of  Jupiter.     Euflathius. 

'  V.  455.  In  modern  oge^r^  The  difference  which  our 
author  makes  between  the  heroes  of  his  poem,  and  the 
men  of  his  age,  is  fo  great,  that  fome  have  made  ufe  of 
it  as  an  argument  that  Homer  lived  many  ages  after  the 
war  of  Troy :  but  this  argument  does  not  feem  to  be 
of  any  v/eight ;  fc"  fuppciing  Homer  to  have  written  two 
hundred  aud  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and  fixty  years  after 
.  the  deflrudion  of  Troy,  this  Ipace  is  long  enough  to 
make  fuch  a  change  as  he  fpeaks  of :  peace,  luxury,  or 
effeminacy  would  do  it  in  a  much  lefs  time,     Dacier. 
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He  pois'd,  and  fwung  it  round  ;  then  tofs'd  on  high. 

It  flew  with  force,  and  labour'd  up  the  sky ; 

Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thund'ring  down, 

The  pond'rous  ruin  crufh'd  his  batter'd  crown,       460 

As  skilful  divers  from  fonie  airy  fteep, 

Headlong  defcend,  and  ihoot  into  the  deep. 

So  falls  Epicles ;  then  in  groans  expires. 

And  murm'ring  to  the  fliades  the  foul  retires. 

While  to  the  ramparts  daring  Glaucus  drew,         4^5 
From  Teucer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew ; 
The  bearded  ihaft  the  deftin'd  pafTage  found,. 
And  on  his  naked  arm  infli(5ls  a  wound. 
The  chief,  who  fear'd  fome  foe's  infulting  boaft 
Might  ftop  the  progrefs  of  his  warlike  hoft,  470 

Conceal'd  the  wound,  and  leaping  from  his  height, 
Retir'd.  re]u<n:ant  from  th'unfinifh'd  light. 
Divine  Sarpedon  with  regret  beheld. 
Difabled  Glaucus  llowly  quit  the  field ; 
His  beating  breaft  with  gen'rous  ardour  glows,        47^ 
He  fprings  to  fight,  and  flies  upon  the  foes. 
Alcmaon  firft  was  doom'd  his  force  to  feel; 
Deep  in  his  breaft  he  plung'd  the  pointed  fteel; 
Then,  from  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 
The  fpear,  purfu*d  by  gufiiing  dreams  of  gore  ;       4  So 
Dov/n  finks  the  warrior  with  a  thund'ring  found, 
His  braz.en  arrao.ur  rings  againft  the  ground. 
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Swift  to  the  battlement  the  victor  flies. 
Tugs  with  full  force,  and  ev'ry  nerve  applies  ; 
It  fhakes  ;  tlie  pondVous  flones  disjointed  yield ;     485 
The  rowling  ruins  fmoak  along  the  field. 
A  mighty  breach  appears  ;  the  wails  lie  bare  ; 
And,  like  a  deluge,  ruflies  in  the  war. 
At  once  bold  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow. 
And  Ajax  fends  his  jav'lin  at  the  foe  ;  -490 

Fix'd  in  his  belt  the  feather'd  weapon  flood. 
And  thro' his  buckler  drove  the  trembling  wood; 
But  Jove  was  prefent  in  the  dire  debate, 
To  iliield  his  offspring,  and  avert  his  fate. 
The  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight,  495 

But  nrging  vengeance,  and  feverer  fight ; 
Then  rais'd  with  hope,  and  fir'd  with  glory's  charms. 
His  fainting  fquadrons  to  new  fury  warms. 
O  where,  ye  Lycians  !  is  the  ilrength  you  boaft  .^ 
Your  former  fame,  and  ancient  virtue  lofl !  500 

The  breach  lies  open,  but  your  chief  in  vain 
Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pafs  to  gain : 
Unite,  and  loon  tliat  hoftile  fleet  fliall  fall ;  ^ 

The  force  of  pow'rful  union  conquers  all.  -[- 

V.  4^3.  Si'jift  to  thebaitleine'nt  the  viStor  flies. "^  From 
what  Sarpedon  here-performs,  we  may  gather  that  this 
wall  of  the  Greeks  was  not  higher  than  a  tall  man  ;  from 
the  great  depth  and  breadth  of  it,  as  it  is  defcribedjuft 
before,  one  might  have  concluded  that  it  had  been  much 
higher :  but  it  appears  to  be  otherwife  from  this  pafTage ; 
and  confequently  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  was  anfwer- 
able  to  the  widenefs  of  the  ditch,     Eflathius, 
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This  juH:  rebuke  inflamU  die  Lyclan  crew,  50  c 

They  join,  they  thicken,  and  th'  afTault  renew ; 
Unmov'd  th'  embody'd  Greeks  their  fury  dare^ 
And  fix'd  fupport  the  weight  of  all  the  war  ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  pow'rs, 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towVs.        510 
As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds, 
Two  ftubborn  fwains  wkh  blows  difpute  their  bounds; 
They  lug,  they  fweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield. 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 
Thus  obfHnate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall ;  51.5 

Nor  thefe  can  keep,  nor  thofe  can  win  the  wall. 
Their  manly  breads  are  pierc'd  with  many  a  wound,. 
Loud  flrokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  refoundx. 
The  copious  flaughter  covers  all  the  fhore. 
And  the  high  ramparts  drop  with  human  gore.         5 20 
As  when  two  fcales  are  charg'd  with  doubtful  loads. 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods. 


y,  ^11.  ^s  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds^ 
This  fimlle,  fays  Eiuftathius,  is  wonderfully  proper ;  it 
has  one  circumRance  that  is  fcldom  to  be  found  in  Ho» 
mer's  allufions  ;  it  correfponds  in  every  point  with  the 
fubjed  it  was  intended  to  illuflrate  :  the  meafurcs  of  the 
two  neighbours  reprefent  the  fpears  of  the  combatants : 
the  confines  of  the  field  fhew  that  they  engaged  hand  to 
hand  ;  and  the  v/ali  whicli  divides  tlie  armies  gives  us  a 
lively  idea  of  the  large  flones  that  were  fixed  to  deter- 
mine the  bounds  of  adjoining  fields. 

V.  521.  As  ivhen  t^ivo  fcales y  etc.]  This  comparifon 
is  excellent  on  account  of  its  juibefs  ;  for  there  is  no- 
tiling  better  reprefents  an  exad  equality  than  a  balance : 
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(While  fome  laborious  matron ,  j-iift  and  poor, 
With  nice  exa(Snefs  weighs  her  woolly  (tore) 

'Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  reftin^  beam  fufpends  $25 

Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this,  nor  that,  defcends. 

So  flood  the  war,  kill  Heccor's  match lefs  might," 

With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  fcale  of  light. 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  he  flies, 

And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries.  5 30 

Advance,  ye  Trojans  !  lend  your  valiant  hands, 

Hafte  to  die  fleet,  and  tofs  the  blazing  brands  ! 

They  hear,  they  run  ;  and  gathering  at  his  call, 

Raife  fcaling  engines,  and  afcend  the  wall : 

Around  the  works  a  wood  of  glittYmg  fpears  535 

Shoots  up,  and  all  the  riling  hoft  appears. 

A  pond'rous  ftone  bold  Hedlor  heav'd  to  throw. 

Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  grofs  below : 

but  Homer  was  particularly  e^zd:.  In  having  neither  de- 
fcribed  a  woman  of  weahh  and  condition,  for  fuch  a  one 
is  never  very  exafl,  not  valuing  a  fmall  mequality  •  nor  a 
Have,  for  fuch  a  one  is  ever  regardlefs  of  her  mafter's  in- 
tereft ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  a  poor  woman  that  gains  her  live- 
lihood by  heriabour,who  is  at  the  fame  rhue  juft  and  ho- 
neft ;  for  fhe  will  neither  defraud  odiers  nor  be  defraud- 
ed herfjf.  She  therefore  takes  care  that  u:e  fcales  be  ex- 
a«511y  of  the  fame  weight. 

It  was  an  ancient  tradition  (and  Is  countenanced  by  the 
audior  of  Homer's  Wk  afcribed  to  Herodot;-;  that  the 
poet  drew  this  comparifon  from  his  own  family ;  being 
hlmfelf  the  foti  of  a  woman  who  maintained  heifelf  by  her 
■own  induftry ;  he  therefore  to  extol  her  honefty  (a  quali- 
-ficatlon  very  rare  in  poverty)  gives  her  a  place  in  his  poem, 
£uftathius« 
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Not  two  flrong  pen  th'  enormous  weight  could  raife. 

Such  men  as-  live  in  thefe  degen'rate  days.  54O 

Yet  this,  as  eafy  as  a  fwain  could  bear 

The  fnowy  fleece,  he  tofs'd,  and  fliook  in  air : 

For  Tove  upheld,  and  liohten'd  of  its  load 

Th'  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  God. 

Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came,  ^^^ 

Of  mafiy  fabftance,  and  fhipendous  frame; 

"With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  flrong. 

On  lofty  beams  of  folid  timber  hung. 

Then  thund'ring  thro'  the  planks  with  forceful  fway. 

Drives  the  fharp  rock;   the  folid  beams  give  way,     550 

The  folds  are  fhatter'd ;  from  the  crackling  door 

Leap  the  refounding  bars,  the  flying  hinges  roar. 

Now  rufliing  in  the  furious  chief  appears, 

Gloomy  as  night !  and  {hakes  two  fhining  fpears : 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came,       555 

And  from  his  eyeballs  flafh'd  the  living  flame. 

He  moves  a  God,  refiftlefs  in  his  courfe, 

And  feems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 

Then  pouring  after,  thro'  the  gaping  fpace, 

A  tyde  of  Trojans  flows,  and  fills  the  ph^e;  ^60 

The  Greeks  behold,  they  tren.ble,  and  they  fly; 

The  fhore  is  heap'd  with  death,  and  tumult  rends  the  sky. 

The  End  of  the  Second  Volume, 
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